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THE DOVES OF VENICE 


Ta: meeting between Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler at 
Venice, on Thursday and Friday of last week, is in some 
snses a retort to the recent rapprochement between 
M. Barthou and M. Litvinov at Geneva. The question 
which naturally suggests itself is a grave one. Are we wit- 
hessing, at this moment, the redivision of Europe into two 
opposing camps, which are about to enter into an arma- 
ments race that is bound to end in another general war? 
No doubt, if a German-Italian bloc were to crystallise out 
of the Hitler-Mussolini meeting, this disastrous prospect 
would loom very close; for this would almost certainly 
€n into an accomplished fact the present tendency 

a Franco-Russian alliance, and these two nuclei 

would gather, round one or other of them, all the nations of 
Urope, including ourselves. It is therefore important to 
consider (as far as our meagre information allows) exactly 
a far the Italian and the German dictators found them- 
ves in agreement or in disagreement, and what action the 
general upshot of their meeting is likely to bring in its train. 
€ are confronted at once with the difficulty that even 
two dictators themselves are apparently somewhat un- 
- about what has actually passed between them. Their 
mations were strictly and completely 4 deux. There 
a no witnesses of the meeting, not to speak of any 
that fim shorthand record; and it has been openly stated 
» More than once in the conversations, the Duce was 
— to find himself not exchanging views on high 
Cs but being addressed as though he were the audience 

~ Wrong end of the loud-speaker in some mass 
~ ration on the Tempelhof field. It is probable, in 
case, that the two supermen learnt to know their 
probes et! differences; but by the same token it is also 
cir - he on some of the most important topics on 
other stood” neither ever discovered precisely where the 


the clearest point of agreement was their common 
mutual the ranco-Russian plan for regional pacts of 
of a Fre seance against local aggressors. It was the fear 
fanco-Russian encirclement that led Herr Hitler to 


Petha 
dislike : 


propose his visit to Venice, and it was the fear of being 
caught in the same toils that led Signor Mussolini to accept 
the invitation to invite his German colleague. Even here, 
however, it is uncertain whether this common German- 
Italian objection is absolute or only conditional. Would it 
apply, for instance, to a general European security pact in 
which the United Kingdom, as well as both Germany and 
Italy, took some part? And would it apply even to regional 
pacts if a disarmament convention were successfully nego- 
tiated on the basis of immediate de facto parity in defensive 
armaments and the scrapping of the heavily-armed powers’ 
offensive armaments after an agreed term of years? In their 
armaments policy, of course, Italy and Germany are in sub- 
stantial agreement; but, beyond this point, the uncertainties 
begin. 

For example, did Herr Hitler intimate to Signor Musso- 
lini that he would be willing to return to Geneva if and when 
the Italo-German armaments policy was accepted by France 
and her friends? That would be a reasonable method of 
guarding against an alleged Franco-Russian policy of en- 
circlement; but there is no evidence that Herr Hitler did 
in fact see reason on this point at Venice. 

Most doubtful of all remains the upshot of the Venice 
conversations on the subject of Austria, which has hitherto 
been the apple of discord between Fascist Italy and 
National-Socialist Germany. Up till now the Italians have 
refused to countenance the expansion of the Third Reich 
up to the Brenner; and, on the other side, the Austrian 
‘* Leader ’’ of Germany, who has renounced the Prussian 
Ostmark for a decade, has been unwilling to renounce the 
Anschluss of his Austrian fatherland to his new German 
Reich. At Venice, was this Austrian obstacle overcome? 
The Italian Press suggests that it actually was overcome by 
a surrender on Herr Hitler’s part. The two dictators agreed, 
according to this Italian version, that there was no question 
as to the independence of Austria, and that there should 
be no interference with it. The German Press, on the other 
hand, has been busily explaining this statement away; and 
it is hard to believe that the founder of the Third Reich has 


A 
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now renounced Austria as he did the Polish Corridor in 
January. It is easier to believe that, whenever Signor Musso- 
lini spoke of the Austrian problem in concrete terms, Herr 
Hitler was caught away in the spirit to the Tempelhof 
field and began to talk lofty generalities. In fact, we may 
fairly assume that the stumbling block of Austria still stands 
in the way of a complete German-Italian understanding. 

An even more formidable stumbling block is the manifest 
unwillingness of Italy to commit herself to a two-power 
alliance with Germany against almost the entire Continent. 
This unwillingness is natural enough; for, if a division of 
Europe into two camps on these lines were eventually to lead 
to another war, Italy would come out badly whatever 
happened. If the Italo-German group were defeated, she 
would bear her full share of the defeat; while if they were 
victorious, she would emerge as a mere junior partner. 

On this showing the Venice meeting is perhaps not, after 
all, to be interpreted as the first step towards the formation 
of an anti-French bloc on the Continent, but rather as an 
abortive move on Herr Hitler’s part to escape the conse- 
quences of the Russo-French rapprochement which has been 
the retort to his own past policy. And, if this interpretation 
is correct, it means that the door is still open for a con- 
structive settlement of European problems. At the moment, 
negation is still the order of the day. At Berlin, Herr von 
Neurath has just rejected M. Litvinov’s invitation to enter 
into the Eastern Locarno which Russia is trying to arrange, 
while in Paris, M. Barthou has rejected a suggestion from 
the German disarmament commissioner, Herr von Ribben- 
tropp, that France should agree to immediate de facto 
parity for Germany in defensive armaments. If such nega- 
tions continue, they will, of course, in the end, inevitably 
lead to the catastrophe which the Venice meeting already 
half foreshadows. But, on the principle that two negatives 
make a positive, is there not perhaps a possibility of bring- 
ing the Franco-Russian and the Italo-German points of 
view together? 

France and Russia need not fear a German parity in 
defensive armaments if there were a Pan-European security 
system with Germany and Italy both parties to it. And, on 
the other side, Herr Hitler ought to have no objection to 
becoming a party to the security pact if he is granted parity 
in defensive armaments and if his purpose in seeking to re- 
arm within these limits is simply and solely defensive—as 
he has assured us, once again, that it is, in the latest of his 
speeches. Is there not here the basis for a bargain in which 
France concedes immediate de facto parity in armaments 
to Germany; while Germany, in return, re-enters the League 
and becomes a party to a general European security pact? 
This is not so very different from the policy proposed by 
Signor Mussolini when he launched his four-power pact 
last year. There is still room, and time, for success. 


GOLD AND DEFLATION 


Is the gold standard inevitably deflationary in the condi- 
tions under which it must operate in the world of 
to-day? Ever since the beginning of the depression econo- 
mists have been urging upon statesmen and bankers the 
policy of ‘‘ reflating within gold.’’ And there certainly 
appears to be no logical or theoretical reason why a country 
should not both maintain the gold standard and raise its 
price level into adjustment with its cost level by an expan- 
sion of spending and investment. But, in fact, no country 
has been able to do so. What is more, in every country 
that has abandoned gold, a recovery in prices and a conse- 
quent general revival has almost at once set in. This has 
happened with impressive regularity in Australia, Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, Greece, Japan, South Africa, the 
United States, Canada, Austria, Argentina and Czecho- 
slovakia. Meanwhile in the countries which still cling to 
gold—France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, Poland, Jugoslavia—recovery hangs fire and a 
spasmodic deflation continues. 

Logically and economically there is nothing in the main- 
tenance of the gold parity of a currency which is inconsistent 
with the policies necessary to promote recovery—credit ex- 
pansion, cheap money and the stimulation of public and 
private investment. Indeed, experience of recovery from 
the depressions of the past half century—including the ex- 
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pansion period of 1925-29—is evidence to the 

Nor is there any mysterious and irresistible force drag 
the gold price level downwards. The gold price level (i 
practical purposes and in the short run) is the resultant ¢ 
the monetary policies of the countries still on gold. If thes 
countries adopted reflationary policies, the gold price ley 
would rise, and there would no longer be anything incon. 
patible between recovery and gold. 

It may be argued that the gold countries suffer fg 
attempting to maintain an overvalued exchange level, whik 
the countries emancipated from gold gain simply by » 
undervalued exchange level. There is truth in this, but og 
the whole truth. Exchange overvaluation certainly causy 
depression in the export industries of the gold countrig 
and undervaluation assists recovery in the export industrig 
of the emancipated countries. But the experience of the kg 
two years shows conclusively that recovery in the emang 
pated countries has been only partially a recovery ¢ 
exports, and far more a general internal recovery. Greg 
Britain, the United States, Scandinavia and South Afra 
are obvious examples. Further, depression in the gol 
countries is as deep in the internal as in the export trade; 
and this cannot be explained simply by the spread of & 
pression through lost purchasing power from one set ¢ 
trades to the other. 

In general also it is clearly ridiculous to argue that ow 
half of the world is recovering by undervaluing its cu. 
rency in relation to that of the other half. If this were », 
the existing recovery would be entirely illusory; for wh 
one-half of the world had gained the other half would hav 
lost. Moreover, it would be impossible to escape the deat. 
lock along these lines; everybody cannot recover by unde. 
valuing their currency in relation to somebody else’s! Ani 
it is unlikely that the gold bloc would be willing to contine 
indefinitely to perform the uncomfortable function ofa 
fulcrum. In fact, we know that the recovery of the last tw 
years, though one-sided, has not been a mere shifting of 
activity. What one-half of the world has gained, the othe 
half has not lost. General world production (though 
trade) has been definitely, if gradually, increasing. 

The reason for this, undoubtedly, is that the emancipated 
countries have not merely depreciated their exchange 1 
relation to the gold countries, but have also raised thet 
own price levels in relation to their own cost levels. Ani 
this is just what the gold countries have failed to do. Its 
true that the emancipated countries have in some instances 
depreciated their exchanges more than in proportion to tht 
rise in internal prices. It is also true that this undervalue 
tion has exerted a deflationary pressure on the 
countries. But the fundamental fact remains that th 
emancipated countries have succeeded in raising their pnd 
levels towards adjustment with their cost levels, while th ee 
gold countries have not. This is perhaps the major fact of 
the economic history of the last two years. 

Why have the gold countries failed, when there was 
economic bar whatever to the adoption of the same t 
flationary policies which have enabled the emanci 
countries to succeed? The simple answer might, of coum 
be given that the gold countries are, in fact, just tho 
in which the purely obscurantist rentier-deflation mentality ‘ 
has been most deep-rooted and difficult to kill. But ths 
would not seem to be the whole explanation. For 
thing, several of the very same countries—Austna, Czech 
slovakia, South Africa—which long failed to recover This 
their currencies at the old gold parity immediately tum® J ; 













int 

the corner when devaluation was achieved. Devaluatiot Brit 
we must not forget, has proved just as effective a form © F to th, 
emancipation as actual abandonment of gold. _— F duetic 

This makes the problem, logically, even more que but th 
It is no answer to say that, since many costs are - the Tough 
monetary units, the reduction in the gold content a A par 
monetary unit in effect reduces these costs. In fact, it ie year 2 
nothing of the kind. A reduction in the gold content 0 5 asked 
dollar does not reduce the real burden of costs fix Minis; 
dollars, unless dollar prices rise. And there 1s no —_ forma 
as it has already been argued, why prices sho the dj 
induced to rise without any devaluation or abandonm Categ 
gold; nor, indeed, why they should rise automat) Y* F figure 
a consequence of devaluation. — avera 

The clue to the problem is surely to be found in 20 mult 


amination of the policy actually adopted by the 
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pated countries immediately after devaluation. In almost 
wery case money has been cheapened, credit expanded, 
qaversions undertaken, foreign exchange control relaxed, 
yd anxiety about the trade balance and the Budget 

y relieved. But these are exactly the measures most 
wiculated to raise prices and reduce costs and so promote 
vival; for revival has come through lower interest charges 
3s well as higher prices in the emancipated countries. In 
tbe gold countries, on the other hand, nervousness about 

d reserves and the trade balance has made for dear 
money, exchange controls and reduced Government spend- 
ng; prices, that is to say, have remained low, and the only 
costs substantially reduced have been wages, the reduction 
of which is apt to reduce spending and prices still further. 

It is no doubt difficult, on the gold standard, to start 
aw expansionist policy and prevent a loss of confidence 
interfering with the cheapening of money. Fundamentally, 
however, there is no economic bar to the adoption by the 
gold countries of the same policies which have rescued the 
rest of the world. The real bar is psychological; the fear 
ot a loss of gold reserves to the other gold countries. Of 
course, if all the gold countries agreed to reflate together, 
such losses would not occur. But co-operation of this kind 
has never been achieved; and in its absence the fear of 
losing gold has made all remedial measures impossible. It 
has prevented both the raising of prices and the lowering of 
interest charges. It is from this fear, and not from gold 
itself, that the reviving countries have really emancipated 
themselves. We are willing in the last resort to suspend 
the gold standard, but none of us dare lose gold! 

The moral for the gold countries would seem to be this. 
They cannot reflate individually. | Germany is at the 
moment trying to do so, and does not appear likely to suc- 
ceed without devaluation. On the other hand, co-operative 
deflation, as France, Italy, Belgium and Switzerland are 
still finding to their cost, only leads into deeper depression. 
Italy has just been driven by renewed gold losses to further 
cuts in wages and salaries and stricter exchange control. 
That way recovery does not lie. If the gold countries really 
wish to recover without altering their existing gold parities, 
they must raise their wholesale price levels into equilibrium 
with their cost levels; and to do this they must co-opera- 
tively, or at least simultaneously, relax the tight hold at 
present maintained on foreign trade, money rates and public 
&penditure. It is probable that France, Switzerland or 

um, with their vast gold reserves, could reflate indivi- 
dually if they had the courage; and France is now showing 
signs, by her cheap money and public works policies, of 
trying to do so. If the whole bloc, however, could pull 
together and achieve a general readjustment of prices to 
costs, it would begin to be possible to let the exchange rates 

een the gold and non-gold countries find their true levels 
~levels which, we may assume, would be much nearer the 
old parities than the existing ones. And it would also have 
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was 0) # been demonstrated that there is nothing inherently defla- 

me f § onary about the gold standard. 

cipated 

cours, 
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eat] OUR CHANGING AGRICULTURE 

‘or om i 

veel Tue Ministry of Agriculture has published a report on the 

er wit results of the Agricultural Census of Production in 1930-31. 

‘tumel |. "US Was the fourth census of a series which was initiated 

Iuation, in 1908, with the object of providing information relating to 

form of a agriculture of a character generally comparable 
fot t provided for industry by the censuses of pro- 

saaling. 1 but there The census related to England and Wales only, 

axed ® H roughl was a similar inquiry in Scotland in 1930, so that 


of the —- Comparable figures are available for Great Britain. 
it doe | yer _ cates of agriculture is taken on June 4th each 
t of tt Hacked or these special censuses additional questions are 
io iv: Eyre pr is also collected with the aid of the 
7S! of crop reporters. Generally speaking, in- 
formation is obtained leeds as to the. jt a 
oe — crops or the number of livestock of different 
feutes és. With the assistance of the crop reporters these 
O multiplied by the average yield per acre or the 


average 
ano eatin’ p mmnover ’” of livestock in order to arrive at an 
mast of the volume of output. Finally, the figures are 





multiplied by 





average prices to give the value of produc- 
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tion. Any process of this sort necessarily involves a very 
considerable margin of error and the results can only be 
regarded as approximate. At the same time, inquiries are 
also made into the amount of motive power on farms and 
into the average level of rents and of capital employed in 
farming. 

The result of these inquiries (for England and Wales) is 
shown in the following table. It should be borne in mind 
that the figures are those of the output sold off the farms. 
Any crops which are fed to livestock or retained as seed are 
therefore excluded. This accounts for the low proportion 
represented by farm crops. The report states that the pro- 
duce thus excluded was grown on an area which in 1930-31 
represented as much as 85 per cent. of the total agricultural 
area. In other words, only 15 per cent. of the area is 
covered with crops which are sold off the farm. The figures 
in the table are not, however, strictly net totals, as it has 
been found impracticable to deduct feeding stuffs, etc., or 
livestock for fattening bought from abroad. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF THE QOuTPUT OF AGRICULTURAL AND 
HoRTICULTURAL PRODUCE IN 1925 anp 1930-31 












































« ; 
Estimated Value a 7 f 
1925 | 1930-31 1925 | 1930-31 
3 ; £'000 £'000 % % 
Live stock and live stock products : 
DAE II \ccnctnncaisessiovunmnesseniees 84,210 64,960 36-1 32°1 
Milk and dairy produce.............+. 54,970 54,970 23-5 27°1 
Poultry and €gQ5.........:.eeseceeeeeeee 15,260 21,010 6°5 10-4 
i diiciiiandngcesnsnextiritenieisiseanenss 3,000 1,310 1-3 0-6 
is viescdcnnntoversesennesennian 157,440 142,250 67-4 70-2 
Farm crops: 

Ns ccanededndéneveneisesecwseinarteusases 24,090 9,850 10-3 4:8 
IEG dcccnesvcccnsevsesreserscosscoses 11,830 11,680 5-1 5:8 
Seagawebeet ....ccccccocccecesccceccsccce 1,070 6,760 0-5 3-3 

OPS. ..ccccccccceccccccccccccccsccsccssocces 3,370 950 1-4 0-5 
Hay, Straw, €tC. .......ceceeeeeeeeeeeees 5,110 3,980 2-2 2-0 
I iirccicdcdatiaacidsetinennieisevens 45,470 33,220 19-5 16:4 

Fruit, vegetables, flowers, etc. : 

DR idanca tacsicninicsensenecsncsseeseene 11,270 7,800 4:8 3-8 
Vegetables 12,910 12,270 5°5 6:1 
I yinvccicennicndcctecscsnsavenneincnen 1,600 1,550 0-7 0-8 
Glasshouse produce ..........eeeeeeeee 4,830 5,570 2-1 2:7 
RO i ccenccssiensscccnscssonsescsess 30,610 27,190 13-1 13-4 
Total, all kinds .............s00+« 233,520 202,660 100-0 100-0 





The most important change revealed by these figures is 
the proportionate increase in the production of livestock 
and livestock products. The category of livestock itself 
declined, but this was almost entirely due to the ‘‘ cycle ’’ 
in the production of pigs, which was at its maximum in 
1925 and its minimum in 1930-31. The production of beef, 
veal, mutton and lamb declined only from 23.0 per cent. 
of the total output in 1925 to 22.45 per cent. in 1930-31. 
Pigs declined from 12.53 per cent. to 9.61 per cent. The 
increases in milk and dairy products, and particularly in 
poultry and eggs, are very striking. The report states that 
in each case the increase was due to an increase in the 
yield of milk per cow or of eggs per hen as much as, if not 
more than, to an increase in numbers. Of the farm crops, 
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there has been a striking decline in cereals. This reduction 
is a combination of three factors: (a) a decline of over 
550,000 acres, or II per cent., in the total area; (b) a re- 
duction in the proportion of the total production being sold 
off farms; and (c) poorer yields per acre. Since 1930-31, 
however, the operation of the Wheat Act will have in- 
creased this item. The value of the potato crop was 
maintained by a rise of prices, as the volume of the crop 
declined by 14} per cent. The increase in sugar-beet is, 
of course, due to the operation of the subsidy. 


Comparison of value figures is, of course, handicapped 
by the general fall in prices that has occurred. The report 
includes a calculation of the changes in the volume of out- 
put, secured by valuing the 1925 output at 1930-31 prices. 
It is also possible by comparing the weight figures of 
different individual crops to make a direct estimate of the 
changes in volume. The following table has been compiled 
in these two ways from information which is scattered 
throughout the report : — 


EsTIMATED CHANGES IN VOLUME OF AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT, 
1925 anp 1930-31 


Increase or 
Decrease in Change in 
Volume of Average 
Output Prices 
Per cent. Per cent. 
SMI deste ckeckbskebbosbsncebeestbbennbed? — 8 ? 
Of which—Cattle ...............ceeeeeees + 7 —20 
SUR inccbbcbbebbesbebebesseseuee — 27 — 8 
e SNOIED - seeenossnsencnersvonnccs + 7 — 26 
Dairy produce .............sccecssoserseeeeees + 123 —11 
Of which—DMilk.............scscseeeeeeseee + 124 — 8 
Tr eeu les + 143 —28 
ERRUED <eercncccersecsevencssse + 9 —28 
PNT GE GUEE 20000ccccscscececcccccccc0e0 + 62} —15 
SEE Sat cibecokerekcovssrseneesernsbsibanensonnin + 4 —58 
Total livestock and livestock pro- 
SEN teeci at eceh sci ocaueenseesssebe + 63 —15 
MIND sc ccc cnc pasbrbstaesebenborbererses — 43 —23 
Of which—Wheat .............000eeeeeeee — 42 —49 
SRREMN aiencprrensconvesnsontss — 224 —21 
SRNR vésbukbiskbebiievionaeose — 22 —35 
Ee — 144 +16 
Sugar-beet..............0.008. +613 —I11 
Fruit and vegetables..............s.ceeeseeee + 1 —18 
MRI becochivebsesounebernesobecsedeeees + 4 —17 


The comparison of these two columns is of particular 
interest. Generally speaking, the largest declines in prices 
coincide with the largest declines in output, which is what 
one would expect in an industry which does not dominate 
the supply in the market. There are, however, one or two 
exceptions. In the case of pigs, for example, a short 
supply appears to have assisted in keeping the price up. 
Potatoes rose in price because of a decline in output. Both 
these, of course, are products of which the domestic output 
forms a large proportion of the total supply and therefore 
somewhat exceptional in British agriculture. Of the other 
two outstanding exceptions, wool is a by-product of 
mutton, while the great increase in sugar-beet production 
is, of course, due to the subsidy. In the dairy products 
group, the larger output appears to have been mainly due 
to the fact that the price of milk declined very little; butter 
and cheese, being by-products, were also produced in greater 
quantities in spite of the drop in prices. The general con- 
clusion to which these facts point is that, with the exception 
of certain products of which there is relatively little impor- 
tation, the character of agricultural output in Great Britain 
depends upon market prices rather than the reverse. The 
amount of shifting from unprofitable to more profitable 
products is, in fact, surprising in view of the shortness of 
the period under review. 


An increase of 4 per cent. in volume and a decline of 
only 13 per cent. in value during a period which saw a 
catastrophic decline in the world prices of primary products 
is a very creditable record for British agriculture. The 
evidence further seems to suggest that the British farmer 
was in these years securing a larger proportion of the 
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domestic market. The following table has been compiled in 
an endeavour to compare domestic production and imports 
The comparison cannot be exact for several reasons, Thy 
figures for domestic production are the sum of the fi 
for England and Wales and of those for Scotland, whi 
do not refer to exactly the same period. Moreover, th 
domestic production columns refer to Great Britain, whil 
the imports refer to the whole United Kingdom. Livestog 
has been omitted from imports since virtually the whole of 
livestock imported is fattened on British farms and heng 
included under domestic production. But it is im 

to make full allowance for imported feeding stuffs, ferti. 
isers, etc. Nevertheless, the errors should be approxi 

the same at the two periods, and the figures are therefor 
of considerable comparative value. Moreover, the figur 
of 38 per cent. arrived at for the proportion of domest 
production in 1925 corresponds very closely to the figure of 
39.3 per cent. given for the years 1924-25 to 1927-28 in th 
study of the food supply of Great Britain published by tte 









































Ministry in 1929. 
1925 1930-31 
Domes-} % % Domes-| % » 
tic Pro-| of |Imports| of tic Pro-| of | Imports] of 
duction | Total Total || duction | Total Tot 
é f{mn. {mn. 
Live stock ........ 110-6 48 | 119-8(a)| 52 75°3 43 
Milk and dairy 
produce.......... 63-9 46 74-0 54 62-5 7 
Poultry and eggs 17°5 44 22-5 56 23-4 B 
WOME svcrccrscoscacs 4:1 ) 71-8(5)| 95 1°38 a 
Total so... 196-1 | 47 | 288-1 | 59 || 173-0 | 44 | 
Farm crops ...... 54-9 | 32 | 116-6 | 68 39-7 | 37 
Fruit, vegetables, 
BOE. cescorrsncsees 31-2 37 53-6 63 27-8 35 
Grand total 282-2 38 458-7 62 240-4 42 


(a) Meat only. See text. (b) Raw wool only. 


These figures may be in part an accident of the yeas 
chosen for the comparison. The incidence of the “ pi 
cycle,’’ however, is likely to be much the largest of thes 
accidental factors, and if pig production in 1930-31 ha 
been up to normal, the proportion produced at hom 
would have been still further increased. The main condl- 
sion seems, therefore, to be fairly well established, namely, 
that the proportion of our food supply provided by our ow 
agriculture was rising fairly rapidly up to 1931. 

The final factor upon which the report of the census shets 
useful light is that of rents. The decline in the total gros 
rental value of agricultural land between the two years wa 
about 13 per cent., arable rents naturally falling more tha 
the rents of pasture farms. The average rent of mixed 
farms appears to have fallen by 17 per cent. Tenant 
capital employed, however, declined from £365 milliox 
to £280 millions, a decline of 23 per cent. 


The picture thus sketched is by no means an unfavout 
able one. It shows an industry whose production was © 
creasing, and whose income declined by no more than th! 
of other branches of enterprise. The chief element in 
fixed charges appears also to have been reduced by neat! 
as much as the selling prices of its products declined. Mos 
important of all as a sign of progress, British agricultue 
was increasing its share of the home market. These figures, 
however, all refer to a period between three and four yeas 
ago, before the worst phase of the depression of © 
irruption of Mr. Walter Elliot. It is a very great 
that later figures are not available and will not be av 
for some time to come. We know, however, that the ore 
of dairy products, poultry and eggs, sugar-beet and whe 
has been increasing, while imports of many comm “ 
have been cut down. It is therefore a reasonable gues 
suppose that our farmers are providing even more o 
food supply than the 42 per cent. recorded in om 
There appears to be no statistical justification for the 
plaint so often voiced by the farmer’s representatives tral 
he is being squeezed out of the market. On the co® 
such evidence as is available tends to show that a ind 
has for some time been one of our more prosperous cout! 
tries—a poor enough boast in all conscience, bu 
to disprove the necessity of special subsidies at the 
of taxpayer and consumer. 
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JAPAN AND RAW SILK 


1 importance of raw silk in the national economy of 

is often overlooked. Two-fifths of all farmers are 
skworm breeders, and every fifth person in Japan depends 
the raw silk industry; so that, as the Japanese themselves 
gy, father bitterly: ‘‘ Our welfare hangs by a silken 
thread ” 


ze 


ole of 


hence The difficulties of .the raw silk industry are in a great 


measure due to the phenomenal increase in recent years of 
nyon production in Japan (see the Note in the Economist 
d June oth, page 1250). Japan remains, however, the 
world’s chief producer of raw silk; and recently the industry 
lus profited by cheap skilled labour, improved silkworm 
heeding, reorganisation by producers and, since December, 
1931, heavy depreciation of the yen. These features seemed 
to augur comparatively well for Japan’s raw silk industry, 
athough her rayon industry was still going ahead. 


The course of events has falsified these hopes. Japan’s 
chief market for raw silk, in the United States, was swept 
away by the economic hurricane. The American demand 
in 1930 fell 50 per cent. from the average of the preceding 
; yars, and the net profits of the Japanese industry in 1930 
fel to 304 million yen from 655 millions in 1929. The 
obvious remedy was that Japanese production in 1931 
sould be cut down, and that meanwhile the fall in the 
prices of raw silk would expand demand. Unfortunately, 
the fall in raw silk prices caused a fall in rayon prices. While 
the New York stocks of raw silk remained high, the new 
1931 crops raised Japanese stocks to unheard of heights— 
in December, 1931, these reached 246,000 bales, against an 
average of 80,000 bales. And already in summer, 1930, the 
Japanese Government had stored 140,000 bales on a loan, 
and a further 45,000 bales were in store for account of the 
Confederation of General Warehouses—altogether equal to 
three months’ production. 


yeas § The reasons why the fall in raw silk prices did not bring 
ps @ sown remedy are threefold. First, Japan had developed 
these two newer textile industries to a higher degree than raw silk, 
cotton and rayon. These industries could keep going on 
lower costs, because much of their raw material was im- 
ported and fell in price in the crisis; secondly, because these 
products were cheaper than raw silk, and caused the 
Japanese consumers to buy cotton and rayon goods in lieu 
of the traditional silk ones. Again, the element of labour 


ery 





, sheds § tS ranked much higher in the Japanese raw silk industry 
| gros i rayon or cotton, and this could not be so easily 
rs was - The most important factor was the advance in 
e than @ ™Y00 production : — 
mixed 
nants’ PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF RAYON IN JAPAN 
lions (In hundred kin of 1.323 Ibs.) 
; Output Consumption 
avout i -Sesibtiicinisitiniinini 79,369 85,366 
fas i St Siihitdisdetetetiaaniiieeiniaeamnaniie 124,723 126,137 
n that I haat dacieeeatieeais 204,093 207,619 
in is SE sebisahiniiiesnnatnanienans 272,124 254,485 
i Aiisidiettetbinieenaianameis 353,489 342,915 
SID Aiinieeaniuiibeeshaaninssonsin 486,667 433,889 


oe In a few years Japan’s rayon production had out- 
ipped her own consumption, though the latter had itself 
=, ee in the meanwhile. From being a rayon importer 
pan became a rayon exporter, thus cutting away in her 
market and in the world’s markets at the same time 


€ demand for raw silk. 


i vas clear at the end of 1931 that the Japanese Govern- 
» could hope for little from a mere stocks-carrying 
«ll especially after the experiences of other such 
“y €.g. in rubber, coffee, wheat and Egyptian cotton. 

itiy Merican dollar was then stable, and as the com- 

“ ness of American rayon with Japanese raw silk in 
see market was limited by its cost of pro- 
mat re ollars, the depreciation of the yen in December, 
te whi ePanese raw silk a bounty in its chief foreign 
Rayon pric ch actually reduced the normal 1:2 ratio of 
rose in ~ to silk Prices. Moreover, the price of cocoons 
has to Hp om thus aiding the producer; and, as raw cotton 
Tose more tent into Japan, its cost in depreciated yen 
cocoons, thus turning the Japanese con- 
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sumers themselves back to raw silk products. Raw silk 
stocks fell from 214,000 bales in 1931 to 105,000 bales in 
July, 1932; and Japan’s exports to America rose to record 
figures, ousting the only other competitors, China and 
Italy. The following figures show the effects of the depre- 
ciated yen: — 


SILK AND COTTON YARN PRICES 


Cocoons Silk Cotton Raw Silk 
Yarn Yarn (New York) 
Yen per Yen per Yen per 
; Kwanof 100 Kinof 100 Kinof Dollars 
8.267 lbs. 1.323 lbs. 1.323 Ibs. per lb. 
1931—Nov........ 2-73 556 109-7 2-51 
ae 2-93 567 108-2 2-28 
Average 3-33 583 128-7 2-63 
1932— Jan. ...... 3-35 673 118-5 2-09 
july....... 2-57t 542 127-0 1-35f 
Average 3°56 698 146-1 1-73 
1933—Jan. ...... 3-63 770 195-2 1-39f 
July....... 3-16 954 195-6 2-39 
{ Estimate. 


Things were not therefore looking so black in mid-1932. 
But two serious factors were to be reckoned with. First, 
the future of the American dollar was uncertain; and it 
finally depreciated in Spring, 1933, wiping out almost all 
the export bounty which the cheap yen had accorded 
Japanese silk exporters to America. Secondly—and much 
more important in the long run—from its beginnings as a 
‘‘ single brood ’’ industry, the Japanese Government had 
fostered the organisation of the raw silk industry on a basis 
of three broods of silkworms. The original spring (and 
first) brood was winter-raised in the time of rains, when no 
farmer in all Japan could do anything else. It was an 
important sideline of all farmers, here and there, with no 
central organisation. The producers of the more recent 
second and third broods, however, were a highly organised 
and unified corporation of only half a million farmers. 
Between 1909 and 1933 the producers of second and third 
broods increased from half of all the producers to two- 
thirds, and the total of producers increased by 55 per cent. 
In the same period, a tan of mulberry plantations increased 
its cocoon yield from about 8,500 to 15,520 kwans. The 
conjunction of the two increases, coupled with the scientific 
measures of the agricultural boards, raised cocoon produc- 
tion enormously. Thus, any attempt to restrict production 
would have encountered the following obstacles: jettisoning ( 
of the Government’s long-term plan for the industry; re- 
versal of the change-over of ricefields to mulberry planta- 
tions that had been steadily taking place, and the necessity 
for Government subsidies to silk producers of all broods to 
avoid grave social distress. It must be noted that 11 per 
cent. of all cultivated land in Japan is used for mulberry 
trees; and if ricefields are excluded it accounts for 23.5 per 
cent. 


As far as the American market is concerned, the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar worked havoc again. Sales of the first 
brood of the 1933 harvest at 50.1 million kwan were 3.7 
million kwan more than in 1932, and realised 298.9 million 
yen, 186.1 million yen more than in 1932. But after the 
dollar’s fall, the sales of the second brood at 51.1 million 
kwan were 8.0 million kwan more than in 1932, yet they 
realised only 201.7 million yen, only 16.8 million yen more 
than in 1932. There was talk, therefore, of further depre- 
ciation of the yen if the prices of the third 1933 brood of 
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cocoons and of the first (spring) brood of 1934 were not to 
slump again disastrously. Moreover, dollar depreciation 
and President Roosevelt’s programme for increasing pur- 
chasing power had given back to rayon its old ascendancy 
over raw silk goods in terms of dollars. The final 1933 
figures show that the U.S.A. only took about 60 per cent. 
of Japan’s raw silk exports to that country in 1932. This 
is adequate comment on the effect of the depreciated dollar; 
but the results have been that the net profits of the Japanese 
industry in 1933 were again halved, and that Japanese 
exports to Europe—mainly to the ‘‘ gold bloc ’’ (France, 
Italy and Switzerland)—rose from 27,162 bales in 1932 to 
41,115 bales in 1933, which is the post-war record. 


Actually the yen has depreciated further against the dol- 
lar since mid-1933. But the Japanese have also been con- 
sidering the costs of production of raw silk. Labour, largely 
of women and children, but also of men, is extremely cheap, 
even in comparison with other occupations in Japan. The 
following are wage-rates for a day’s work of ten to twelve 
hours; and 28 days a month are worked. Food (rice) is 
generally given to the workers where they are not employed 
on their own account. 


Wace Rates 1n YEN PER Day oF 10-12 Hours 


1921 1931 1932 
Men: 
Regular workers ............++. 0-71 0-59 0-53 
Seasonal workers .............++ 1-29 0-89 0-81 
Women : 
Regular workers ..............- 0-51 0-38 0-37 
Seasonal workers ..........+..++ 1-02 0-67 0-62 


As the rates for labour cannot be further reduced, and as 
food is generally included, costs seem to depend mainly on 
the price of artificial manure, the burden of taxes, and the 
price of rice. All these in their turn depend on political 
forces in Japan. Artificial manure is a Japanese product 
already over-produced and in need of assistance. The 
price of rice is held down, though only by regulations which 
in their turn are onerous to rice-growers. And taxes de- 
pend, as elsewhere, on the form of government and the 
capacity of the taxpayers to bear them. 


In these circumstances, and faced with the dire necessity 
of restricting raw silk production, the suggestion that the 
Government should take over the entire industry of silk- 
worm breeding and control the issue of silkworms to opera- 
tives, has been broached. This would not be impossible, 
as the Government has always indirectly controlled the in- 
dustry through its long-run plan, and through its far- 
sighted measures for raising production and quality—e.g. 
Government laboratories, breeding tests, and control by 
law of the issue of broods. On the other hand, it has been 
suggested that a raw silk export board should be set up in 
conjunction with a joint Japanese-American cartel of raw 
silk manufacturers, in the face of the threat from rayon. 
That this threat is still paramount is shown in the latest 
letter from the Economist’s Tokyo correspondent (Econo- 
mist, June oth, p. 1255). He states that the April outputs 
of rayon and cotton yarns set up records; that over- 
production of rayon and other manufactures is now feared; 
and that, though the new spring silk cocoons were due to 
arrive on the market at the end of May, in mid-May prices 
of cocoons (fixed on the price of raw silk) stood at about 
half the average price a year ago. This price, he states, 
barely suffices to cover the cost of cocoon raising; any de- 
crease in output will hardly set off the fall in raw silk prices; 
yet the estimated production for this season is only 6.7 per 
cent. less than the 1933 spring production. 


Ultimately, as is only natural, the future of Japan’s raw 
silk industry will depend on the economic framework which 
Japan’s political rulers see fit to give their country. The 
present ‘‘ pull devil, pull baker ’’ in Japanese politics be- 
tween the militarists, who stand for strengthening the posi- 
tion of all agriculturists, and of the industrialists, who in 
the main favour cheap rice (for lower wages) and the more 
industrialised production of cotton, wool, and rayon, must 
soon show which side is strongest. Then we shall see what 
future is in store for Japan’s oldest industry. In any case, 
the decision cannot be easy nor devoid of widespread social 
and political consequences. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN 1933 


Ir the figures of hours lost and workers involved in try, 
disputes are a valid index, there was a welcome improy 
ment in industrial relations in this country last year, 
improvement is certainly due to more than one cause, fy 
instance, the beginnings of internal recovery in 19, 
coupled with the reduction in the numbers of unemploysj 
and the comparative stability of retail prices, must hay 
made for more settled relationships between employers a 
employed; and until recovery leads to a rise in prices 
profits, demands for higher wages generally remain in ah 
ance. 













The Ministry of Labour Gazette for May shows that t om 
total number of days lost through trade disputes in 19g =efioris 
was less than in any year since 1893, when statisigtt «...-- 
were first compiled; and only in the years 1904, 19, 
1927 and 1928 were there slightly fewer disputes begall , Rai’, 
and fewer workpeople involved. More than half theif waipeople 
disputes begun during the past year were over wages, aig" 
in the case of 60 per cent. of the workpeople involved agg "4 
such disputes the result was a compromise. The worker 
seem to have been on the whole more successful thal seus oumbe 
employers when wage reductions were the cause of tg) —— 
dispute, but they failed to secure important increases. § The mail 











The following table gives a comparison over the past fe 
years of the extent of trade disputes, together with the pr 
portion due to the two main causes, wage questions 




















general conditions of employment respectively, and ty disputes, 
percentage resulting in favour of workpeople or employes importan 
the remainder are classified by the Ministry of Labour af ton of tl 
compromises. Except in the case of the number of working saff anc 
days lost in disputes in progress during the year, the figuwij 68,000 d 
refer to disputes begun during the year :— — 
wel 
Causes Results iD tran 
No. of No. of (as % of Workers involved) 
Working Workers In favour of reduced 
Days lost | Involved Wages | Working on the N 
Conditions | Workers | Employs coe 
, ° ° These 
1930 ... 4,400 307 54-1 10-2 6-2 776 ° 
1931 ... | 6,980 490 56-4 36-7 36-4 iS Bf pressing 
so] SS | BS] a | gt | ss | Sf die 
albiete What th 
cael acetias aeiea li adiaiaetan tied states aria eee 
The proportion of results in favour of workpeople woul pends 0 
have been considerably larger than shown above if th =~ a 
number of disputes had been taken instead of the numbe§ way 
of workers involved in them; for workers are more Canty or 


successful in local and one-firm conflicts than when arrayt! 
against employers’ associations or large companies. It mj 
safely be assumed that, although workpeople have be 
unable, in spite of increasing prosperity, to obtain ns 
wages and have been forced to accept some reductions (as! 
the Northern Ireland Railway dispute and after strikes ‘i R 
paper mills in various parts of the country and at the F 

works at Dagenham), industrial relations would have bes 


















on a very different footing had the pound not dep Ix com 
in 1931 toa so counteracted deflation. Up to the = oa 
April of this year only 262,000 working days have been 0 With 
against 471,000 in the first four months of 1933—@ SU beng 
contrast to experience in America, where trade ——— the fe 
generally supposed to be impotent. But, in fact, i has be 
union strength can by no means be correlated with — Post 
strife in a country, as unions may be instrumental in o aes 
ing conditions of work acceptable to the workers Wi . des 
resort to force. .The following table shows changes a i> I most 3 
union membership and in the number of workpeopr ’ Wh, 
volved in industrial disputes since the war as com of pro 
the averages for 1909-13 :— and it 
will 
| 1909-1913 | 1919-1923 | rs2e-t9a | 1929-08 iy 
In thi 
Trade Union membership ........+.+: 100 224 169 * and { 
— - workers involved in - 188 103 4 Domi 
———<— till fs CON 
It will be seen that while trade unionism 15 *" — 


stronger than before the war, disputes are fewer, ores - “ 
when account is taken of the fact that the 1944 ened " 
include all those who came out in the short-lived tot 
strike of 1926. The following table analyses 
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gmber of disputes begun in 1933 and those occurring in 
33 Bue main industry groups according to their causes and 
(except in the first column, the percentage and total 

Tadell igores refer to the number of workpeople involved) : — 


ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRIAL DisPUTES 










All Disputes 





Workers involved in disputes in 
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iieellliateitetill inidsinpantl lane immenienemeeiaee 
The main disputes last year occurred in the coal mining 
iw and transport industries, notoriously the spearhead of trade 
wion activity. Textiles, which have recently been such a 
troubled section of industry owing to the continued cotton 
ms disputes, were comparatively quiet last year. The most 
important coal disputes were in South Wales over a ques- 
tion of the application of the seniority rule in reductions of 
saff and the non-application of minimum wages, where 
68,000 days were lost, and in the Pontefract district over 
questions of the allowance for dirt in coal, where 140,000 
days were lost. In both cases the result was a compromise. 
The transport troubles were among London ’busmen over 
reduced running times, which the men had to accept, and 
oa the Northern Ireland railways over reduced wages, where 
21,000 days were lost and the result was a compromise. 
, These figures suggest that 1933 was the year in which the 
+ @ beginnings of recovery permitted many employers to stop 
4 ff pesing for wage reductions, while the extent of recovery 
4 | dd not permit the trade unions to press for wage increases. 
What the history of industrial relations in 1934 will be de- 
pends on the continuance of recovery and its effects upon 
pnees and profits. So far, apart from the claims of the 
railway employees, there is every indication that 1934 will 
tarry on the relatively peaceable story of 1933. 





RECOVERY IN NEW ZEALAND 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT) 


Ix Comparison with Australia, where the urban democrac 
Is strong, New Zealand has found it easy to accept the agri- 
itural and pastoral industry as the basis of prosperity. 
this industry nine-tenths of the holdings are under 
— acres. These are the holdings of the dairy farmer, 
fat-lamb raiser, the small wool grower. Their interest 
P dominant in New Zealand affairs for thirty years. 
ost-war legislation in particular, including the establish- 
ment of meat control and dairy produce control boards, has 
2 Consistently to stabilise primary production as the 
Most important concern of the State. 
t, however, was an easily followed course in times 
ae was shown to be not so smooth in adversity, 
~» 1.8 possible that the depression and its counteraction 
poli — to have conduced to some real changes of 
the Wo recent publications* have something to suggest 
and fr Tespect. From the trend of production and trade 
a fiscal policy it can fairly be inferred that the 
ne on is better aware than before of its part in world 
my and of the influence which external conditions 
Sue 
ent New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1934." By Authority, 


“ rinter, Wellington. 7s. 6d. net. 
ast ies Zealand Budgetary Problem."’ By L. W. Holt. 
ty Milford, Melbourne University Press. 13. 6d. 
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must inevitably have on its own affairs. There was never a 
great likelihood that New Zealand would follow the mirage 
of economic isolation which attracted Australia before 1929, 
but any such ambition would now seem to be pretty nearly 
excluded by the courses which the programme of recovery 
has imposed or is likely to impose. 

New Zealand met the onset of depression by retrench- 
ment, a choice which followed naturally from the first simple 
assumption that the whole problem was one of restoring 
Budget equilibrium. The familiar routine was observed 
—departmental economies, wage reduction, taxation in- 
creases. By these means and by the use of reserves—at the 
expense, as Mr Holt notes, of future equilibrium—the deficit 
for 1930-31 was kept at {1,639,000 and that for 1931-32 at 
£2,140,000. In 1932-33, thanks to unexpected buoyancy 
of revenue, there was a surplus of £40,000. During most 
of this period the only other chief anxiety of the Govern- 
ment was unemployment. In spite of the heavy fall in pro- 
ducers’ incomes it was hoped either that world prices would 
rise again before long or that in any case the necessary 
internal readjustment would take place of itself. It was 
not seen until well on in 1932 that the main part of recovery 
was the attainment of a new adjustment between costs and 
prices. When, with the reduction of rent and interest 
charges and a virtually compulsory internal conversion, a 
beginning was made in this direction, some unnec 
loss had been caused by the uneven working of a severe and 
often inconsistent deflation, attempted in the pursuit of 
short-term budgetary remedies. 

The essentials of recovery, in so far as they lay within 
the power of the Dominion Government, were, however, 
completed during 1933 with the ‘‘ raising ’’ of the exchange 
rate to {125 (i.e. the depreciation of the New Zealand f), 
a further increase in taxation and a successful conversion 
operation in London. Justifiable confidence is felt that at 
least there will be no recurrence of the worst symptoms of 
depression. Unemployment is still high, but shows a down- 
ward tendency. By the end of 1933 the export price level 
had risen by over 12 per cent. and the general wholesale 
price level by nearly 2 per cent. from the levels of 1932. 
Continued buoyancy of the revenue suggests that the deficit 
for the current financial year will be less than the estimated 
£2,000,000. In any case, the budgetary position is well 
under control, and there is unlikely to be a repetition of the 
over-anxiety to secure equilibrium. The surplus of 1932-33 
was attained by the use of reserves to the amount of 
£2,500,000. Future policy might well follow the Australian 
example of a free use of Treasury bills. If this would run 
counter to New Zealand banking conservatism, it is at 
the same time true that there is no other means in sight for 
the maintenance of the public works programme which has 
so far been used with moderate success for the relief of 
unemployment. 

The gap between costs and the prices realised by New 
Zealand products is still considerable. It is calculated 
that while producers’ incomes have fallen by 40 per cent. 
since 1930, the average reduction of internal costs has been 
about 20 per cent. Financial policy must therefore look 
forward yet to a long period of regulated adjustment. 
There is no question at present of renewed overseas 
borrowing, nor can expenditure be cut further. Fulfil- 
ment of the hope of balanced Budgets after two years 
must depend on expanding revenue; but such dependence 
cannot be placed on Customs revenue. There is accord- 
ingly no other possible policy than to protect the internal 
economy against the severest influences of the depression 
from outside, while at the same time, and mainly, putting 
it within the power of export production, which accounts 
for 40 per cent. of the country’s whole production, to take 
full advantage of world markets as they are and of such 
improvement as may occur. Only by this expansion can 
the new fiscal balance be struck. What before 1930 was 
a trend in production requiring at the highest Government 
benevolence has become a vital policy which the country 
must deliberately pursue if the achievements of recovery 
are to be held. 


It happens that at present the world market, for New 
Zealand, is the British market. The extent to which the 
British market has been called in to redress exporters’ loss 
of income appears from the 17 per cent. increase in the 
volume of butter and cheese exports in the latest four- 
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monthly period, January-April, 1934, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1932. This increase was accom- 
panied, however, by a decrease in sterling value of 18 per 
cent., a measure of the importance to the exporter of the 
high exchange rate. Excluding wool, but including mutton 
and lamb, pastoral products account for two-thirds by value 
of New Zealand exports. Since 1930 there has been a 
severe constriction of exports in this class to every country 
but Great Britain. In particular, the commercial agree- 
ment with Canada has practically excluded the Canadian 
market, at one time the second largest. Meanwhile, butter 
and cheese production in New Zealand is increasing at the 
rate of 10 per cent. yearly, encouraged by the Govern- 
ment’s policy of closer settlement. Can there be any assur- 
ance that these efforts will not be thrown away by the 
narrowing of the one outlet for exports that at present 
matters? 

The indefinite maintenance of the exchange premium is 
something. But the New Zealand primary producer has 
lately begun to look for his chief hope to a radical change’ 
in commercial policy. The Government, having for years 

t done much to ensure the best conditions for production, 
is now asked to ensure the market. What is sought is a 
guarantee of unrestricted entry into Great Britain for all 
classes of the Dominion’s primary exports. The circum- 
stances of Great Britain in this respect are at present poli- 
tically difficult. Therefore, it is held, the case is one for 
complete reciprocity. On these grounds the Dominion 
Government has been brought to suggest in good faith an 
inquiry into the possibility of reciprocal free trade. 

It is a suggestion not precluded by any necessary element 
of New Zealand trade policy. That policy has in all recent 
times been highly susceptible to the interests of primary 
industry; more than ever now it must be founded on the 


NOTES OF 


The Outlook for Conservatives.—There are signs that 
the next General Election is beginning to cast its shadow 
before it. The Conservative Party and its handful of 
“* National Liberal ’’ and ‘‘ National Labour ’’ supporters 
are manceuvring, rather uncertainly, for position. How are 
Conservatives to present themselves to the country at the 
next election? As a ‘“‘ National Party,’’ transcending 
“‘ obsolete party allegiances,’’ incorporating the Mac- 
Donaldite and Simonite remnants, and pledged to defend 
democracy against the attacks of Mosley on the one hand 
and Cripps on the other? Or as a “‘ genuinely Conserva- 
tive ’’ patriotic Party, reverting to ‘‘ healthy ”’ 
politics, and taking its stand on Mr Winston Churchill’s 
strong-hand-in-India policy and Lord Rothermere’s cam- 
paign for rearmament in the air? Or finally as a predomi- 
nantly agrarian Party inspired by Mr Elliot’s dreams of self- 
sufficiency, protection and monopoly? The last possibility 
is almost certainly the least likely of the three. For, apart 
from the purely landowning interest, no section of the com- 
munity now seems to be pleased with Mr Elliot’s policy. 
The working-class consumer resents it; the supporters of 
Ottawa suspect it; the City dislikes it; and this week the 
Federation of British Industries has openly attacked it. Nor 
does it seem very likely that Mr Churchill and Lord Rother- 
mere will be successful in seducing the Party away from 
Mr Baldwin. Brigadier-General Critchley, the National 
Conservative candidate in the Twickenham by-election, 
deviated at one point during the week in the direction of Mr 
Churchill. But the Central Office spoke, and he obediently, 
if equivocally, returned to the fold. The idea of a National 
Party, however, pledged to moderate, democratic Conserva- 
tivism, appears to be making headway. Mr Baldwin, in an 
admirable address to a Derbyshire meeting on Sunday, 
spoke of the paramount need for preserving the ‘‘ ordered 
liberty *’ of the British constitution, and went on to de- 
nounce Mosleyism as an alien importation, dangerous to the 
nation in general and the Conservative Party in particular. 
A few days before this speech 100 Conservative M.P.s had 
published a manifesto openly advocating the formation of a 
National Party and promising their whole-hearted support. 
The sentiments expressed in this manifesto were excellent, 
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desire to maintain the Dominion’s solvency abroad ay 
preserve economic standards at home from further decling 
The New Zealand tariff against Great Britain is in any cay 
the lowest of all Dominion tariffs. More than half by 
of British imports are free; the duty on most of the p 
mainder is between 10 and 25 per cent. In all, Great Britain 
supplies about half the Dominion’s imports (the proportig 
having risen since 1929) to a total value last year of nearly 
£10 millions (in 1929, £22,560,000). 

The potential new market likely to be opened by th 
removal of duty may be inferred from the following figury 


of dutiable imports into New Zealand in 1929: — 
Imports not 
— the Total 
nited Impory 
Kingdom 
£ f 
HOSICTY ......cccccsccccccsoscsccssscccssecsesececes 185,272 509,7% 
Amaral .....ccccccocccscccccccscccscsccccccsoscsoocs 563,975 2,267,3% 
Boots and shoes ......ccccsscsesesescececeeeeeeees 327,535 1,066,087 
Silk and rayon piece-goods (1932) ......... 402,120 677,419 
Woollen piece-goods  ..........sesceeeececeeeees 63,572 742,649 
Paints and varnishes ..........cccccccssececeees 149,790 437,762 
Leather and leather goods .............s.seee+s 177,328 404,6% 
Glass and glasSwafe...........s.sssssesssesescees 160,675 357,815 
NL nos cai iss ccnapasebinbasseessboune 2,653,298 3,668,079 
BE STOR, DIC. occccessovcssccsccscscsesssnecce 847,060 1,162,841 


The United Kingdom share in these last two items has 
increased greatly, in proportion, since 1929 through th 
working of higher preferential rates. Those in New Zealand 
whose interests stand to gain most from full reciprocity 
point not unreasonably to the prospect that a similar i» 
crease in the other items would follow a fortiori from th 
removal of duties. The value of the markets involved 
affords at all events a bargaining position of some strength. 


THE WEEK 


but they would have sounded much more convincing to 
non-Conservatives if there was any apparent difference 
between the programme of the Conservative Party and th 
policy of the National Government. In any case, the 
present holders of Conservative seats naturally feel com 
fortable in advocating a National Party. It is from the loal 
Conservative Associations in constituencies now represented 
by MacDonaldites and Simonites that stubborn resistane 
still comes. Why, these associations argue, should loal 
Conservatives be sacrificed to save Mr MacDonald, Sir Joho 
Simon and Mr J. H. Thomas from political extinction? 10 
local Conservatives (as to many other people) Mr Thomass 
recent announcement that he would ‘‘ never fight again 002 
Party ticket ’’ will appear as an expression of resignato 
rather than of choice. Nevertheless, evidence seems to be 
growing that the resistance of the local associations may yé 
be overcome before the General Election dawns. 


* * * 


Preparing for Action.—The Bill introduced in t# 
Commons at the end of the week to enable the Governmet 
to set up a ‘‘ clearing’ for the purpose of collecting the 
wherewithal to pay British creditors of Germany conta 
two main provisions. The first provides for the setting # 
of a Clearing Office if the Treasury is satisfied “re 
ments due to British residents or persons carrying 00 
ness in the United Kingdom are being subjected 
restrictions, or are prohibited or have been discontin 
When an order to this effect has been made, payments 
to persons resident in the country concerned, in resp" 
imports into Great Britain, must be paid to the Cleaning 
Office. These proceeds shall be applied in such manne 
and priority as may be specified by the order, to pays 
debts due from persons resident in the country in q 
The terms of this section are very general, and if the syste 
is ever applied it is clear that the detailed procedie “ 
have to be evolved by experience. Whether the pia? 
prove effective in the case of Germany is fully disc oat Be 
a leading article on page 1378. Thus, the oe 


taken power to implement the threat held oa a 


during the long discussions with Germany. 
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nificant feature of the Bill is, however, the second main 

vision, which gives to the Board of Trade the power to 
take action to prohibit or restrict importation from any 
guntry which imposes quantitative restrictions against 
British trade which in the opinion of the Board are dis- 
giminatory or specially detrimental to the trade of Britain 
of the countries of the Colonial Empire or British Man- 
dated territories. This provision is clearly designed to 
gable the Government to meet promptly any steps which 
Germany may take to counter the institution of a clearing 
by discriminatory action. Two reflections, however, are 
saggested by these very wide powers. The first is that the 
we of this weapon would, of course, destroy entirely the 
trade by which alone the objective of securing payment to 
British creditors can be achieved. The second is that by 
aside wind the Government is taking extremely wide 
powers of executive action to engage in economic war with 
any country in the world whose commercial policy may be 
regatded—not by Parliament but by the Administration— 
43 detrimental. These powers should be very closely 
grutinised by Parliament; for though the Bill provides for 
the laying of orders on the table of the House, this merely 
means that Parliament must be informed after war has 
been declared. 


* % % 


Congress Adjourns.—The seventy-third Congress of 
the United States finally adjourned on Tuesday. A last- 
minute ‘‘ filibuster ’’ by a group of Democratic Sena- 
tors had delayed the adjournment over the week-end and 
secured the passage of two Bills, the Frazier-Lemke Bill 
protecting farmers against foreclosure and the Railroad 
Labour Bill which was introduced at the instance and in 
the interests of the Labour ‘‘ Brotherhoods ’’ of the rail- 
ways. Neither of these Bills was on the Administration’s 
programme, and it is thought likely that the President will 
allow one, if not both, of them to lapse by withholding his 
approval. There was the usual flurry of enactment in the 
last hours of the session. Mr Roosevelt secured his Housing 
Bill, from which much is expected in the way of encourage- 
ment to house building and renovation, and his appropria- 
tions for the relief of the drought. The Silver Purchase 
Bill was also passed. A joint resolution was also approved 
giving the President power to appoint boards of mediation in 
labour disputes. In all, a total of over two hundred Bills 
was passed in the last few days, and now awaits signature. 
The record of the session that is now ended is one of con- 
tinued political strength for Mr Roosevelt. When the session 
started in January there were widespread fears that its 
tadical and inflationary elements would get out of hand, 
but the President, by a judicious mixture of concession and 

ess, has contrived to get nearly all he wanted and to 
confine such projects as the remonetisation of silver within 
the bounds of discretionary powers which he is not obliged 
to use. The whole House of Representatives and one-third 
of the Senate will be re-elected in November. There is every 
reason to believe that the new Congress will have a Demo- 
cratic majority. In fact, personal allegiance to Mr Roose- 
Velt is likely to prove as strong a recommendation of a can- 
didate to the electors as any other, unless in the intervening 

‘our months his popularity suffers a decline of which there 
ls at the moment little sign. The industrial outlook is no 
Clearer. The steel strike which was to have started on 
June 16th was postponed by the unions for a fortnight. 

nsibly the postponement was to give time for the 
esident to set up a board of mediation, but it is possible 
that the unions were doubtful of their ability to bring a 
majority of the men out. Neither side has retracted from 

‘ claims or shown any willingness to compromise, and 

€ task of mediation is likely to be difficult. 


* * * 
ae von Papen’s Speech.—Events in Germany this 
dG - taken a surprising turn. While Herren Hitler 
oie . bels were picking up the threads of home affairs 
_ oe their respective visits to Italy and Poland, and 
non-Nawt ti" in a Party conference at Gera, the present 

i ice-Chancellor of the Reich, Herr von Papen, 
of Marb Opportunity to make a speech at the University 
urg which, for all its roundabout language, was in 
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direct opposition to the actual policy of the Nazi Party. 
At the moment, the Party is engaged on an intensive, 
nation-wide campaign against ‘‘the bleaters and 
grousers.’’ On the other hand, in his speech of Sunday 
last, Herr von Papen emphatically expressed the view that 
more criticism, not less, is what is now wanted in Ger- 
many. While the speakers in the present Nazi campaign 
have been attacking ‘‘ the reactionaries ’’ (i.e. the Con- 
Servatives) still more energetically than ‘‘ the blacks (i.e. 
the Catholics) and the Jews,” the Vice-Chancellor pointed 
out that the Nazis had not only come into power last year 
in alliance with, and through the aid of, the Conserva- 
tives, but that the policy of national regeneration, for 
which the Nazis now claim exclusive credit, had been 
from the beginning the Conservatives’ declared policy. 
Herr von Papen submitted that the healthy criticism which 
he desires must be provided by a statesman, as it cannot 
now be given effectively by the press. Up to this point, his 
speech might be taken as little more than a reflection of 
the well-known rift between the Conservatives and the 
Nazis, in the mind of a statesman who has been more 
responsible than any other non-Nazi for bringing the Nazis 
into power. But the speech cut deeper than that, for it 
attacked some of the most deep-seated tendencies of 
Nazism: e.g. the single-party monopoly of power, the 
anti-religious vein, and the anti-intellectual tendency. 
‘‘ The logic of the anti-Liberal development requires a 
free national community, resting on the voluntary support 
of all sections of the people.’’—‘‘ The Germans ought 
not to cut themselves adrift from the ranks of the Chris- 
tian nations.’’—‘‘ Humanity, freedom and equality before 
the law are not Liberal, but Germanic-Christian concep- 
tions.’’"—‘‘ A disfranchised people has no confidence to 
give.’” The speech, naturally enough, did get into the 
German press; but it was promptly and unhesitatingly 
suppressed by Dr. Goebbels’s organisation. Meanwhile, it 
has emerged that the speech was written weeks ago, that 
President Hindenburg saw a copy beforehand while Herr 
Hitler did not, and that the President sent Herr von Papen 
a congratulatory telegram after he had delivered it. This 
latter fact is significant of the President’s sympathies, both 
in the religious struggle and in the political sphere. Chan- 
cellor Hitler had a conversation with Vice-Chancellor 
von Papen on Tuesday, at which, it is understood, he 
admitted to agreement with Herr von Papen in some of 
the things the latter had said, though he disagreed with 
the manner and the circumstances in which they were 
said. And the Chancellor is reported to have told the 
Nazi High Command afterwards the same thing, while he 
deprecated any action in view of the intervention of the 
President in the matter. The upshot is that both the 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor are going to see the Presi- 
dent on Friday and Saturday at his home in East Prussia. 
What do these things portend? Is the Nazi movement to 
go Left or Right? Has it reached the limits of fanatical 
intolerance? These are questions to which we cannot, 
yet, hope for clear answers. But their significance is great 
—for Europe as well as for Germany. 


x * * 


The Little Entente in Council.—On February 16th, 
1933, the three countries of the Little Entente—Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania and Jugoslavia—concluded an 
‘* Organisation Pact ’’ in Geneva, providing for a unified 
foreign policy and for a permanent council. This move was 
the direct outcome of two factors: first, the Nazi revolution 
in Germany and the Nazi threat to Austria; secondly, the 
recrudescence of Hungarian revisionism under Italian 
patronage. To these factors have been added in the last 
year the rising tide of re-armament, the non-aggression pact 
between Germany and Poland in January of this year, 
and the political and economic protocols between Italy, 
Austria and Hungary in March. The Little Entente is now 
closer welded than ever before, and this not only in itself 
but to France. The Foreign Ministers of Roumania and 


Jugoslavia were recently in Paris; all three Foreign 
Ministers met in Geneva for the Disarmament Conference, 
where they met M. Litvinov. As a result, and as a conse- 
quence of the rapprochement between France and Russia, 
Czechoslovakia and Roumania decided to recognise Soviet 
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Russia, and it is reported that the Foreign Minister of 
Jugoslavia has only excused his non-participation by refer- 
ence to his monarch’s susceptibilities. This week, the Per- 
manent Council of the Little Entente has met in Bucharest, 
at the moment when M. Barthou, the French Foreign 
Minister, was there, repaying the recent visit to Paris of the 
Roumanian Foreign Minister, M. Titulescu. This French 
visit is important; for there are sections of opinion in 
Roumania which are in favour of an economic and political 
understanding with Germany. The Council of the Little 
Entente concluded on Wednesday, having decided to work 
for a satisfactory and comprehensive Disarmament Con- 
vention, to participate in the regional security and mutual 
assistance pacts, to oppose the return of the Habsburgs, 
‘‘no matter in what form,’’ and to co-operate in the 
economic revival of Europe with all the interested coun- 
tries. These last two points are of particular interest; for 
both have reference to the Italo-Austro-Hungarian agree- 
ments of last March. The Council notes with ‘‘ great 
regret . . . certain official Hungarian declarations,’’ which 
‘* give the impression that Hungary wishes to abstain from 
such [economic] collaboration.’’ Thus, the Italian forma- 
tion of a Central European bloc and the Italian espousal of 
Hungarian revisionist claims seem only to have consoli- 
dated the French and Little Entente relations; and Europe 
must still await a more comprehensive Central European 
settlement. 
* * * 


The United States and Cuba.—A very important 
event in the history of relations between the countries of the 
New World was consummated on May 31st, when the Senate 
of the United States ratified a treaty between the United 
States and Cuba which had been signed two days before. 
This new treaty abrogates and replaces the original treaty 
of May 22, 1903, and thereby releases the Republic of Cuba 
from the legal ‘‘ servitudes ’’ upon her sovereignty which 
the treaty of 1903 imposed. These “‘ servitudes ’’ in the 
old treaty were a reproduction of ‘‘ the Platt Amendment ”’ 
to the United States Army Appropriations Bill of February- 
March, 1901. Cuba was thereby debarred from entering 
into any agreement with a third Power that would tend to 
impair her independence; she was debarred from contract- 
ing public debts beyond her financial means; and she was 
pledged to recognising that the United States had a right 
to intervene in Cuba, at any future date, at the United 
States Government’s discretion, for the preservation of 
Cuban independence and for the maintenance of a govern- 
ment adequate for the protection of life, property and in- 
dividual liberty, among other things. The 1903 treaty also 
gave the United States the right to supervise the main- 
tenance of public health services in Cuba, and to buy or 
lease sites in Cuban territory for naval or coaling stations. 
The last clause was implemented by the lease, to the United 
States, of Guantanamo Bay. This de jure dependence of 
Cuba upon the United States has since been increased de 
facto by the establishment of a great market in the United 
States for Cuban products, principally cane sugar. This 
intimate economic relation between the two countries, which 
brought the Cubans great prosperity in boom times, hit 
Cuba particularly hard in the present economic depression. 
This caused the political upheaval in Cuba last year—an up- 
heaval which entailed United States intervention of a 
vigorous character. President Roosevelt is now attempting 
to put the relations between the big country and the small 
one on a happier basis by reviving Cuba’s market in the 
United States and at the same time releasing the island 
from some of its political servitudes. Under the new treaty, 
the United States retains the naval base at Guantanamo Bay 
for the present, and the right to take quarantine measures 
is placed upon a reciprocal basis. But otherwise Cuba 
receives untrammelled political freedom. This is a notable 
act of American statesmanship. 


* * * 


Canadian Provincial Elections.—Elections were held 
on Tuesday in the Canadian Provinces of Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. In each province a Conservative Govern- 
ment has been in power, in Ontario with a majority of ox 
out of 112 in the Legislature in Saskatchewan with 32 
supporters (23 Conservatives and 9 Independents) out of 
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58. In each province on Tuesday the Conservatives wep 
bundled out of office and large majorities of Liber, 
elected. The case of Ontario is the more surprisi 
the province has always been a Conservative stro; 
and the Liberals have not been in office since 1904, Ty, 
new Legislature will have 65 Liberals, 5 Independey 
Liberals, 17 Conservatives and 3 other members, 
chewan has, in the past, been strongly Liberal, but ty 
victory this time is particularly crushing, as the Liber, 
are likely to have 49 seats out of 55. Every member q 
the Conservative Ministry has been defeated and thy 
representation in the new Legislature will be either one gy 
or none at all. The sweeping nature of these 
victories is partly due to the electoral system, as the Libers 
in Ontario did not receive a majority of the votes cast ay 
out-polled the Conservatives in the ratio of only 19 to 1, 
but there can be no doubt that the results represent a 
violent swing of electoral opinion. Local issues, such x 
liquor legislation and allegations of corruption in Ontariy 
played some part in the elections in both provinces, by 
their bearing on Federal politics is undoubted, since th 
depression and tariff policy appear to have been the maja 
issues and Federal Ministers played some part in th 
campaign. An interesting outcome of the elections is th 
poor showing made by the Co-operative Commonweal 
Federation, the new “ third party ’’ of agrarian-socialt 
leanings, which secured only one seat in Ontario and thre 
in Saskatchewan. Elections have now been held in the kas 
year in four out of the nine provinces of the Dominica, 
one in each of the four main geographical and econom 
divisions of the country, and each has resulted in; 
triumphant Liberal victory. The Federal Parliament mus 
be dissolved by next summer at the latest and there i 
every indication that Mr Bennett’s Conservative, 
protectionist Cabinet will be as signally defeated as it 
Provincial protégés. It is encouraging to find the doctrix 
of a protectionist Empire, oddly mis-named Empire Fre 
Trade, being so thoroughly found out in the Dominim 
which, under Mr Bennett’s tutelage, has gained most from 
the letter of the Ottawa Agreements, while doing least t 
ee any spirit of genuine commercial reciprocity into 
em. 


* * * 


The Drought.—Though a certain amount of rain has 
fallen in various parts of Britain, the general situatio 
of our water supply remains unchanged. It is clear tha 
only prolonged and heavy rainfall, of a kind quite uw: 
usual during the summer months, can make any 
difference to the situation in a large number of places. Th 
Metropolitan Water Board announced on Wednesday thi! 
the response to the appeal for economy had been disap 
pointing, and restrictions in the near future were hinted a. 
By Tuesday the daily rate of flow at Teddington weir had 
been reduced to 256,000,000 gallons and the Board has 
been drawing on its reserves to the tune of about 100,000,00 
gallons a day. In the North things are rather bette. 
There has been heavy rain in the Lake District which bs 
somewhat eased the prospects of Manchester, for example 
but with only 78 days’ supply the need for restricted co 
sumption is still evident. In rural areas which have bea 
suffering from drought the situation continues to be senot 
for as Sir Hilton Young stated in the House of Commas 
on Wednesday, the real pinch will only be felt in Augss 
and September, and chlorination of supplies at present ur 
usable is one of the measures foreshadowed. The Ministe 
of Health seemed fairly satisfied with the state of 
supplies, and he was able to assure the House that the emé 
gency measures which were being taken along the lines ° 
voluntary co-operation were proving effective, so effective 
fact that there had as yet been no need to make use of Hl 
compulsory powers with which he had been invested. 
seemed, however, to be rather less pleased with the posit” 
in rural areas, where it is plain that some of the local wa 
authorities will need both assistance and stimulation. 
drought has inevitably shown up the real weakness of of 
rural water supply, which is chiefly due to the small = 
of administration; for Rura] District Councils, even © = 
they can be financially assisted by the County Council, to 
often unwilling, or unable on account of their poverty: 
initiate schemes for improvement. 
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the Anglo-French Trade Agreement.—On Satur- 
dy, June 16th, an Anglo-French trade agreement was 
pitalled in London. This agreement foreshadows ‘‘ a 
treaty which is to replace the treaty of 1882,’’ and according 
tp the Foreign Office statement, such a treaty is to be con- 
‘‘ as soon as possible.’’ This is indeed welcome news, 
een if it means that, in default of a treaty, we revert to 
the dubious status quo before the recent prohibitory 
measures. According to the new agreement, the restrictive 
measures taken by each country against the other’s imports 
a few months ago are now to be withdrawn, and most- 
fyvoured-nation treatment is once again mutually conceded. 
In other words, this means that we revert to our former 
rations, though the French Government retains the 
ght to vary the global figures for imports of various com- 
modities. The Foreign Office announcement states that no 
details of the agreement will be published until it is signed 
and enters into force—which is expected to take place in 
about a fortnight’s time. Comment, therefore, must be con- 
fned to the implications of the bare announcement. The 
new agreement will mean the restoration of the higher quotas 
for British exports to France—notably for British cotton 
and piece goods, which suffered a loss of exports to 
oe of about £200,000 per annum by the recent 
measures, and for motor-cars and parts, motor-tyres, hides 
and leather, the French import quotas for which were 
recently cut by 25 per cent. On our side, the British 
“countervailing duties ’’ of 20 per cent. on a large range 
of French goods will be abolished, and it is to be expected 
that French textiles, especially silks, will benefit. The tariff 
and quota dispute between this country and France was the 
more lamentable in that it need never have arisen; and trade 
between the two countries, already constricted by tariffs and 
quotas, was well-nigh throttled by the recent measures. 
The new agreement augurs well for the negotiation of a 
satisfactory trade treaty. 


* * * 


Industry or Agriculture ?—The Federation of British 
Industries has issued what it describes as ‘‘ an attempt to 
appraise the results, up to date, of Britain’s recent commer- 
Gal policy by means of the available official trade 
statistics.’’ Most of the figures analysed—which dealt with 
production and trade in general, with the effects of the 
Ottawa Agreements, the trade agreements with Scandinavia, 
Finland and the Argentine, and “‘ rehabilitation ’’ of 
British agriculture—are already familiar to our readers from 
the pages of the Economist, for the Federation has made 
no attempt to probe beneath the official classification or 
trace the effect on particular industries of the moderate or 
high rates of duty behind which they may have obtained 
shelter. We shall have to wait some time yet for a really 
searching analysis of the results of protection, and in the 
aanening many factors will have to be assessed other than 

? simple totals of trade with various countries—including 

those indices which reveal the standard of living. In 

: nn. however, it is interesting to see what conclu- 
oe eF.B.I. have drawn from their figures. Their judg- 
hand ,at€ very properly tentative and of the ‘“‘ on this 
aa and ‘‘ on the other hand ”’ variety. Thus, the tariff 
But if greatly improved the position in the home market.”’ 
oe —_ currencies depreciate and filch away the advan- 
of — ave recently been enjoying from the depreciation 
ne a further steps would be required to give home 
oe - the Teasonable measure of protection which is 
higher Ty ~ its economic development ’’—in other words, 
- aes higher tariffs. Again, contrary to the results 
~ _ by the opponents of Protection,’’ the export 
trade But escaped any further fall in a world of shrinking 
position yt even this “‘ cannot be considered a stabilised 
retaliation os to the possibility of currency or other 
See y the foreigner. The Empire and the area of 
export en has been the most satisfactory for British 
of the anes But ‘‘ it is premature to decide how much 
agreements — this improvement is to be attributed to the 
“the y emselves.’’ Indeed, the figures seem to show 
beneficial to - ay Ottawa Agreements have proved more 
€ most illumi ominions overseas than to Great Britain.”’ 

ich our ind inating observation, however, is that in 
meee? ustrialists observe that if the policy of trade 
18 to meet with success, “‘ real co-ordination 
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between the industrial policy and the agricultural policy of 
this country is vital.’’ Echoing the question of Mr Wallace 
in America, the F.B.I. lay it down that ‘‘ a balance will 
have to be struck between the extent to which this country 
is to be made self-supporting in agricultural production and 
the extent to which the export trade is to be stimulated 
by means of agreements designed to facilitate the export of 
British products in exchange for imported food and raw 
material.’’ Until this is determined we are apparently at 
sixes and sevens, for ‘‘ these different parts of our national 
policy have in large measure been developed independently 
of one another, with the result that in certain directions they 
have tended to come into conflict.’’ Mr Elliot, for example, 
has been going ahead ‘‘ without any clear conception as to 
its relation to our future overseas commercial policy, and 
vice versa.’’ So the Federation have at last realised that we 
cannot both have our cake and eat it, and have begun to 
sense the inevitable conflict of interests between a highly 
protected agriculture and our industrial and trading 
interests. Shall we now find Saul also among the prophets? 


* * * 


Fascist Finance.—When so much is talked about the 


.blessings of Fascism it may well be asked what is their 


cost. In the case of Italy, an investigation into the complex 
Italian budgetary statistics recently published by Wirtschaft 
und Statistik, whose sympathy with Fascism and Italy can 
hardly be doubted, reveals that the situation of Italy is much 
worse to-day than it was under the Liberal era which bore 
the burdens of the war. In 1921-22, the last year of the 
Liberal regime, Italy’s indebtedness had risen to 92,800 
million lire. In the first years of the new regime the collec- 
tion of tax arrears and the profits arising from the revalori- 
sation of the lira, together with the resulting expansion of 
exports, enabled the Government to reduce indebtedness 
from 93,000 million lire in 1922-23 to 83,000 million lire 
in 1926-27, but throughout this period revenue did not ex- 
ceed 21,000 million lire, with nominal expenditure slightly 
below this figure. By 1926 the benefits of devaluation had 
been exhausted and State indebtedness increased by 5,000 
million lire up to 1929-30. Since 1930 revenue has fallen 
from 20,000 million lire to 17,000 million lire, while expen- 
diture has risen to over 20,000 million lire, and, although 
the nominal deficit during this period was only 9,600 million 
lire, internal indebtedness increased by 11,500 million lire. 
Few figures are given regarding the development of county 
and municipal budgets, but between 1925 and 1928 their 
indebtedness rose from 3,100 million lire to 5,500 million 
lire; and since then the State has been called upon to make 
an annual contribution to the municipal budgets of several 
hundred million lire. The figures do not take into account 
the deficit of the railways and of the Institutions formed for 
the reconstruction of banking and industry and of certain 
autonomous but State-dependent institutions. Wirtschaft 
und Statistik does not refer to these items, but from recent 
debates in the Chamber it is evident that expenditure under 
these heads amounted to several thousand million lire. It 
is clear from the tables in Wirtschaft und Statistik that 
Fascism has maintained itself since 1926 by steadily in- 
creasing subsidies to industry, agriculture and shipping, 
and that this expenditure and the rapidly increasing im- 
portance of the armaments budget is responsible for the 
deterioration in Italy’s finances. From 1925-26 to 1931-32 
the percentage of this expenditure increased from 40 per 
cent. to 51 per cent. of the total. In the same period sub- 
sidies for agricultural improvements rose from 134 million 
lire to 312 million lire, for agricultural credits from 6.5 
million lire to 45.9 million lire, and for afforestation from 
19.3 million lire to 68 million lire. Altogether the expen- 
diture of the Ministry of Agriculture increased from 97 
million lire to 538 million lire. Public works expenditure 
absorbed 1,000 million lire in 1922-23 and 2,700 million lire 
in 1931-32. Shipping subsidies accounted for 181 million 
lire in 1925-26 and for 326 million lire in 1932-33. The 
cost of the electrification of the railways was also borne by 
the State, which largely contributed to the capital and 
deficit of the various motor roads. The compulsory con- 
version in 1934 of 61,400 million lire of 5 per cent. loans 
into 3} per cent. loans will save 900 million lire annually 
after three years, but since the Treasury has undertaken to 
pay in advance the old interest for the next three years the 
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cost of the conversion will burden expenditure with 3,000 
million lire. For 1933-34 and 1934-35 army expenditure 
has been reduced by 750 million lire, but the fall in the 
revenue still leaves a deficit of over 10,000 million lire for 
the two years. A further rise of internal indebtedness 
may therefore be expected. By a recent decree Signor 
Mussolini has reduced all private costs by 20 per cent., and 
the national bank has embarked upon a deflationary policy, 
but no alleviation of taxation has been announced and 
public works continue unabated. So far the drain on the 
gold resources has not been stopped, and it is clear that 
much more will be required to put the Fascist finances in 
order. 
* 7 * 


Sterling and International Prices.—British wholesale 
prices remain very steady, but there has been a rise of 1.1 
per cent. in British prices of primary products. Wheat, 
bacon, cotton and rubber largely account for this advance. 
American primary products have reacted slightly since a 
fortnight ago, but the Irving Fisher index number of all 
commodities has advanced by 1.9 per cent. Since the latest 
American rise began at the end of April, primary products 
have increased in price by 6.9 per cent., and all commodi- 
ties by 5.8 per cent. The rise has thus been well balanced. 
On the Continent, French prices continue to decline, while 
German prices are still advancing. This, in conjunction 
with the stability of sterling prices, is adding to the over- 
valuation of the mark, allusion to which is made on page 
1379. Italian prices are very steady. 

SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 


Economist Indices 
Italy 
France ’ | many, 
US.A., *| Milan , 
Date | British | Primary Products Pri Irving Statis- | chamber! 5tatis- 
Com; ce Of | Rishe tique tisches 
SE cescainamanemnees Gold . Générale — Reichs- 
(sterling)| British |American| terling) amt 
(sterling)| (dollar) 







jen. 27th | 108-3 | 115-7 93-8 | 140-9 93-5 93-6 95-8 91-6 
pr. 103-8 | 105-4 83-6 | 129-5 89-6 97-0 95-3 90-3 
uy 27th | 99-5 | 103- 84-1 136-9 88-3 91-3 88-5 88-1 
A 19 103-1 112-3 84-0 | 143-8 88-6 88-8 92-7 86-8 
fan. 25th | 101-3 | 107-7 78-0 | 142-6 80-5 88-1 90-2 83-8 
eb. 22nd | 99-5 | 104-2 76-9 | 143-2 79-9 88-1 88-7 84-3 
Mar. 22nd | 99-0 | 104-0 80-1 142-1 82-1 87-2 87-5 83-4 
Apr. 19th | 98-7 | 104-6 88:7 | 141-4 82-8 87-5 86-2 83-4 
y Sist | 105-3 | 116-3 | 108-5 | 145-8 90-0 87-2 86-6 84-9 
lune 28th | 107°6 | 118-2 | 117-4 | 144-0 04-4 89-5 87-2 85-6 
uly 26th | 108-1 120- 124-7 | 145-7 | 100-9 89-7 86-2 86-6 
Aug. 28rd | 107-9 | 116-9 | 119-0 | 147-6 | 102-1 89-5 86-2 86-6 
Sept. 20th | 108-1 116-9 | 120-7 | 157-4 | 103-7 87-5 85-8 87-5 
Oct. 18th | 106-4 | 112-8 | 109-1 155-4 | 103-7 87-5 84:6 88-1 
Nov. 29th | 104-4 | 114-7. | 117-2 | 147-7 | 103-5 86-8 84-5 88-2 
ae 13th | 105-3 | 114-8 | 117-0 | 148-4 | 104-4 87-2 84-5 88-4 
lan. 3rd. | 105-9 | 113-9 | 119-8 | 150-1 104-4 88-1 84-9 88-4 
17th | 107-1 114-8 | 123-1 154-8 | 104-5 87-2 84:8 88-5 

ap. 3ist | 108-8 | 118-0 | 124-8 | 156-7 | 105-6 87-2 84-4 88-5 
eb. 14th | 109-3 119-9 | 128-6 | 161-7 | 106-8 87-0 84-5 88-4 
Feb. 28 109-1 121-3 | 128-0 | 161-3 | 107-9 86-1 84-1 88-0 
Mar. 14th | 109-0 122-5 | 129-8 | 160-3 | 108-2 85-6 84-0 88°1 
Mar. 28 108-3 | 121-4 | 127-5 | 160-4 | 107-3 85-9 84-2 81 
Apr. llth | 108-4 120- 128- 158-7 106-4 86-1 84-2 87 9 
Apr. 25th | 108-2 119-8 | 125-3 | 159-5 | 106-0 85-4° | 83-2 87-7 
May 9th | 108-2 | 121-7 | 129-4 | 160-0 | 109-0 85-6 83-9 88 0 
May 23rd | 108-2 121-4 | 128-8 | 160.7 | 109-5 84-7 83-9 5 
lune 6th | 108-2 122-3 | 134-4 | 162-3 | 110-1 84-1 83-8 88-9 
. 123-4 33° 32° . 82-2 83-S® | 89-2* 








* These figures refer to June 13th. 


Details of the group indices comprising the complete 
Economist index number are given below: — 


** Economist ” INDEX 








(1927 = 100) 

Sept. 18, May 23, June 6, [ June 20, 
1931 1934 1934 ,. , 1934 
Cereals and meat ......... 64-5 67-7 68 8 jf 68-1 
Other foods ...............066 62-2 59- 58-8 ww 59-2 
BREIIED cccccovcsenvccccecceseee 43-7 53-4 52-7 ix 53-0 
Minerals...............0ss0008 67-4 78-0 77-7 ye 76-1 
Miscellaneous ............... 65-8 68-5 69-2 3 69-5 
Complete index ...... 60-4 65-4 65:4 65 3 
1913 = 100 ............ss0c00 83-1 90-0 90-0 89-9 
1924 = 100 ..............c008 52-2 56-5 5 56-4 


In the cereals and meat group, wheat, flour, maize and 
bacon have all risen in price, but there were declines in oats 
and barley, beef and mutton. Among other foods, the chief 
movement was an advance in cheese. In the textiles group, 
American raw cotton is higher and flax has also advanced, 
but there was a sharp fall in jute. Among minerals, iron 
bars are cheaper and there was a further seasonal fall in 
house coal. Non-ferrous metals have also weakened. In the 
miscellaneous group, hides and rubber have continued to 
advance, but sulphate of ammonia is cheaper. 
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Growing Pauperism.—lIn spite of improving em 
ment and general economic conditions, the number of per. Mi 
sons in receipt of Poor Relief continues to increase,* 
is in the main due to the growth in the number of thoy 
registered at employment exchanges who are for some 
disqualified from receiving unemployment benefit or who 
owing to the too strict application of the Means Test, ap 
forced to seek supplementary relief from other sources. Ty 
total number of those receiving relief at the end of ; 
was 1,409,089, the highest figure recorded at that date if =o 
any year except 1922, and an increase of 40,117 (2.9 
cent.) as compared with December, 1933, and of 51,85 
(3.8 per cent.) as compared with March, 1933. Express 
as a proportion of the total population, the average numbe 
relieved during the month of March was exceeded only i 
February of last year. It amounted to 304 per 10,000, 4 
against 293 in December, 1933, and 295 in March, 19, 
and by the end of the month it was as high as 351 per 10,09 
of the estimated population. Those receiving domicili 
relief may be divided into those returned as “‘ ordi 
engaged in some regular occupation,’’ of whom about tw 
thirds are registered at an employment exchange, and thee 
not so engaged (including in both cases wives and dependes 
children). There has been a fairly steady growth in th 
latter class, including dependants, with small season 
fluctuations since the summer of 1931—from 503,000 a 
March, 1931, to 590,000 in March, 1934. Among unregisete 
tered unemployed persons there has been a similar rise evel 
since 1929, although the figure for March, 1934 (189,464), 
was slightly lower than a year ago. But a really large ip 
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crease has occurred among those who, whether insured afose from 
not, hold an Employment Exchange registration card. Sine fipast mon’ 
the legislative changes of 1930 there has been a continuow fons, in ir 






expansion. The average figures for March of each yes 
from 1931 to 1934 are approximately as follows (including 
dependents) :—166,000, 295,000, 411,000, 442,000. Ths 
gives some measure of the inadequacy of the existing insu- 
ance scheme, both in its exclusiveness and in the rates d 
benefit. 
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And the Poverty-Stricken Areas.—Quite as serios Imade in 









* * * 





from a general economic point of view is the geographical land Gern 
distribution of the numbers relieved. While the averag fot Belgiu 
number relieved at the end of March was 351 per 10,000d machiner 
the population, individual proportions in different distric vehicles ; 
varied from 111 in Surrey to 1,150 in Sheffield. This wit year ago 
discrepancy is partly due to differences of administratit Burther ¢ 
but mainly to unemployment. The following counts 

and county boroughs granted relief to more than 5 per cett 

of their inhabitants :—County Durham, Glamorgan, Mo 

mouthshire, Birkenhead, Bootle, Gateshead, Great Yar | Profit 


mouth, Grimsby, Kingston-on-Hull, Lincoln, Liverpod sharing : 


Manchester, Newcastle, Norwich, Nottingham, Sunderlant P™Ploye 


West Ham; while Barnsley, Rotherham, Merthyr Tydih fot only 
Cardiff and Sheffield helped over xo per cent. The mt Fhe last 
depressing fact about these districts is that, with the & songs | 
ception of Grimsby, Lincoln and Sheffield, they all showed Tr 





considerable increases over last year. | Moreover, thy [Dt Min 


nearly all had a proportion receiving institutional relid 6 oo 
less than 10 per cent., as compared with an average i under th 
England and Wales of 13.2 per cent. London, on the ob Pinder 


hand, showed a substantial decrease of 12,358 as com 
with March, 1933, and the total figure of 129,184 was tt 
lowest recorded figure for that date since March, 1% 
Centres of depression are thus apparently not having 
full share in the recovery in business activity. It soy yy. 
in the more prosperous districts that it is as yet at 
the statistics of Poor Relief, for in others the depletion of 
reserves of savings and the continued depression of 





pee 
industries is still throwing more people on to relief than . 
be absorbed: by expanding employment. m5 
* * * 3. 
May Overseas Trade.—The preliminary figures of 1 . 
overseas trade in May, analysed in the Econor 163 
June 16th, showed an increase in the value of both im ed, 


and exports as compared with April and with the 
Persoss 
meter ei 
Price 0¢. 











' * “ Statement of Ministry of Health showing Nu 
in receipt of Poor Relief in England and Wales in Qu 
in March, 1934.” H.M. Stationery Office. (32-9999)- 
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— Ending month a year ago. We are now able to supple- 
oy. Migent the information given a week ago with our usual 
pe mgntitative survey of imports and exports of certain 
is Mpportant products :— 
hose TRADE IN IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 
aSOn Month of April 
who, 
, are Category and Measure 1932 1933 | 1934 
The 
ard > scccoscecsccccocccecccecesosccesouce tons, thous. 162 242 440 
tein finter, soft, other than planed or dressed 
: loads, thous. 193 210 351 
iy » »  Planed or dressed ...... 4 oo. a an , a 
si caiaesccespacspnoiencssncced , thous. J 
oad Nand lambs? WOO! ..........cceceeee Ibs., mi 117 113 74 
Sepaanennaenmsnenenetl centals, thous. 192 311 307 
mbt Ml. scpsvnscoveccscorcossososocoocoscoscccse tons, thous. 3,299 3,670 3,648 
ly inf jnsnd steel manufactures ......... tons, thous. 151 17 191 
 spnopeccscocooosooonnsososesooosess tons, thous. 25-8 23-8 29-6 
RUNNER GIES «.<.0ccccccce-ccececececsecesceee Ibs., mill. | 12-7 10-9 11:3 
earned .» mall. 2 1 
7: TT santana - mill. | 2-45 3-55 3-76 
. eoeercncscsctescesevevevevee 108., mill, | 2-37 2-63 . 
teenies sq. yds., thous. | 3,655 4,071 4,722 
kaneineeaeennnesees sq. yds., thous. 1,983 2,045 2,335 
“1 BB Linen piece-goods ....... sq. yds., thous. | 5,407 6,030 8,563 
TT osssncademanninenpienemnanenii tons 243 1,719 Nil 
those sensennecbnesianns number 3,016 4,258 4,315 
Ment ME Raw cotton ..........sseseereseereeeees centals, thous 26 42 50 
"s and lambs’ wool ............s0+0- Ibs., mill. 28 25 34 
BD I Behar oases ccnesccccveccceeccscece centals, thous. 217 63 88 
sonal 
00 ifthe sharp increase in our imports of iron ore and iron and 
regis Mteel scrap, aS compared with a year ago, reflects the im- 











moved activity in the iron and steel industry. Similarly, the 
merease in housebuilding is responsible for a substantial rise 
n imports of timber. Imports of paper-making materials 
se from 186,617 tons in May, 1933, to 263,530 tons in the 
ast month despite an increase, from 75,039 tons to 80,476 
ons, in imports of manufactured paper. There was a sub- 
yéttantial rise in imports of machinery from 4,098 tons in 
y, 1933, to 6,629 tons in the past month. This increase 
s mainly due to increased competition from the United 
+ Btates, for British imports from that country rose from 1,201 
ons in 1933 to 2,539 tons in 1934. Imports of iron and steel 
0 recorded an appreciable increase, especially from Bel- 
um and Luxemburg, Germany, France and Sweden. As 

as British exports are concerned, little headway was 










































































en made in coal shipments, as increased exports to Scandinavia 
phicl Hand Germany have been offset by a reduction in the takings 
verag Hof Belgium, France and Italy. Exports of iron and steel, 
000 d fim: hinery, wool and linen and manufactures, and of motor 
ist vehicles all show appreciable increases as compared with a 
s wit Fear ago, but foreign sales of cotton piece-goods show a 
= uther decline. 

yun 











* * * 


 Profit-Sharing and Co- Partnership in 1933.—Profit- 

g schemes, as the term implies, are designed to give 
employees a share in profits. But since many firms were 
hot only unable to make profits, but showed losses during 
he last four years, the decrease in the number of profit- 
laring schemes in operation since 1929 is scarcely surpris- 
ng. The following table, extracted from the June issue of 
ae Ministry of Labour Gazette, shows the number of 
eurmes in operation, the number of employees covered, 
nd also, so far as information is available, the bonuses paid 
under these schemes in recent years : — 


PRoFit-SHARING AND Co-PARTNERSHIP SCHEMES IN U.K. 


Number Bonuses paid under schemes for 
of Number Approxi- which details are available.t 
Year under- of mate 
’ au schemes — of . 
actisin, i employees : E ea sat verage 
profit- . ean entitled to angee patna percentage 
sharing participate s addition to 
Naat - | schemes | per head | " ornings 
WS... £ s. d.| Percent. 
6... = 478 219,000 368 9 O11 5-1 
7. 496 489 228,000 376 8 16 10 4-4 
Ms... 493 504 236,000 380 8 11 11 4-0 
m9... 502 502 253,000 414 817 9 4-4 
990... 492 510 260,000 419 9 911 4-8 
I onarne 475 500 240,006 427 10 2 2 5-7 
20 457 483 233,000 413 10 6 0 5-4 
83.0 447 464 220,000 391 910 3 5-2 
| 454 217,000 385 1017 8 5:5 


30th th t Including schemes under which no bonus was earned. 
e number of © © ° 
nate number schemes in operation and the approxi- 


of employees entitled to participate declined 


of of 
nist of 
mports 
corte 
ee 
Persos 
- endisg 
ce 64. 
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further during 1933. The number of schemes in operation 
in co-operative societies declined from 170 at the end of 
1932 to 165 at the end of the past year, and the number 
of employees entitled to participate fell from 35,100 to 
34,700. The average bonus paid under schemes for which 
particulars are available rose slightly from {£5 ros. 1d. to 
£5 14s. 11d. per head. There were 289 other schemes in 
operation at the end of 1933, as compared with 328 at the 
end of 1930. The number of employees entitled to partici- 
pate fell from 207,000 to 182,000 during this period, but 
the average bonus paid under schemes for which details are 
known rose from {ro 18s. 6d. to £12 os. 7d. per head during 
this period. Of the 289 schemes in operation outside the 
co-operative societies at the end of 1933, gas, motor and 
electricity supply concerns accounted for 70; metal, 
engineering and shipbuilding firms for 38; and paper, print- 
ing, bookbinding and publishing for 29. 


* * * 





Boots and Shoes.—Following a slight improvement 
during the first quarter of 1934, the footwear industry has 
experienced a renewed decline in activity. The Board of 
Trade index of production for the first quarter of 1934 was 
109.8 (1924 = 100), as compared with 101.7 for the 
previous quarter and 103.3 for the corresponding quarter 
a year ago. The percentage of insured workers unem- 
ployed rose from 16.5 per cent. in April to 16.8 per cent. in 
May. A year ago the figure declined from 19.4 per cent. 
in April to 13.5 per cent. in May. Further, the value of 
retail sales of boots and shoes in this country in April was 
14.9 per cent. below the figure for the corresponding month 
in 1933: While the industry has made little headway in the 
home market, its experience in foreign markets has been 
worse. Before the depression boots and shoes constituted 
an important item in our export trade. The value of ex- 
ports of boots and shoes wholly or mainly of leather 
between 1924 and 1929 averaged £4,791,000. From 1929 
onwards sales abroad declined rapidly and the suspension 
of the gold standard in September, 1931, failed to stem the 
downward movement. By 1933 the value of exports had 
shrunk to {1,894,000, and the number of boots and shoes 
sold abroad in that year, at 522,000 dozen pairs, was less 
than half what it was in 1928. Unfortunately there are no 
indications that the decline in exports has been arrested, 
for sales abroad in May were 36,573 dozen pairs of a value 
of £143,850, as compared with 47,281 dozen pairs, valued at 
£170,576, exported during the corresponding month in 1933. 
The value of exports during the first five months of the 
current year was {690,690, as compared with £763,714 in 
1933 and {1,140,807 in 1932. On the other hand, imports 
of footwear (chiefly women’s), after declining from £766,656 
in the January-May period of 1931 to £286,938 in the 
corresponding period of 1933 owing to the depreciation of 
the pound and the imposition of an import duty, rose to 
£381,579 in 1934 despite the duty. The relatively small de- 
cline in imports between 1929 and 1931 (i.e. before the 
tariff was imposed), and the coincidence of an increase in 
imports with a further fall in exports during the past year, 
suggests that the industry in this country has fallen behind- 
hand in efficiency. While it would be rash to accuse the 
leaders of the industry of indifference, the imposition of the 
tariff seems hardly to have been the best means of encourag- 
ing an improvement in the efficiency of this branch of 
industry. 


THE WORKING OF THE 
BILL OF EXCHANGE 


By Sir Arthur Michael Samuel, Bart., M.P. 
This well-known work gives a useful and complete under- 
standing of the actual working of the Bill of Exchange. Its 


information is particularly useful at the present time in view 
of the widespread discussion that is taking place on questions 
of monetary policy. 

“It is the best little introduction to the finance of foreign 


trade that we have handled.”"—-THE BANKER 
76 pages. Third Edition. 2/- net. 


Order from a bookseller or direct from 


PITMAN - Parker Street - Kingsway - London, W.C2 
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RAIN AND THE WHEAT CROP 

DuRING the past week widespread rains broke the drought. 
In some localities these rains, falling in cloudbursts on the 
drought-loosened soil, appear to have done more harm than 
good; but, broadly, the change has been interpreted as 
favourable. At the same time, however, the publication of 
the official crop report (as of June 1st) showed figures below 
the private estimates, especially for wheat. The winter 
wheat crop is put at only 400 million bushels, and although 
the spring wheat crop was not officially estimated, it might 
be put at 100 millions; giving a total of only 500 million 
bushels, or 50 million bushels less than the figure mentioned 
in last week’s letter. This would be a little below last year’s 
crop of 527 million bushels; the private estimates had been 
somewhat above. The following table shows the prospects 
for other crops :— 


AVERAGE CONDITION, JUNE IsT 


1922-31 1932 1933 1934 
TD <uceabbeussavaubebnes 82 79 79 47 
Barley ..........seeeseeee 83 82 80 45 
REED bbe pbberebnenenopeenen 81 80 74 44 
REE rere 82 77 80 52 
I 86 84 80 59 
SD <csesskesbesavbens 83 78 82 53 
NERS sccneboepsresenesce 69 59 72 49 
SURI  ..cccevanssesonese 67 58 55 58 
TE cp eccibeceescabeoeny 67 58 65 60 


This prospect indicates a crop failure of the first magni- 
tude, and it follows a partial crop failure last year. 

No figures are as yet available on the maize crop, as even 
the germination of the seed has been retarded or prevented 
by the drought. Nor at this time can one make any con- 
clusive estimates of the effects of this situation on such 
farm products as hogs and cattle, together with their derived 
products, milk and butter; nor upon the vegetable crops, 
like peas, tomatoes, etc. Of course, assuming that the 
recent rains have broken the drought, and that more favour- 
able conditions will prevail during the remainder of the 
growing season, there is still time for material improvement 
in all crops. 

For the Agricultural Administration the problem of the 
year has completely changed. Whereas only a few weeks 
ago its problem was conceived as one of enforcing further 
subsidised curtailment, its present problem is of relieving 
distress due to the curtailment of Nature. The sum of 
$525 millions has been specifically allotted for this pur- 
pose, in addition to other sums already in process of expen- 
diture under general relief appropriations. But no little 
delay and confusion must occur in the administration of a 
bureaucratically ‘‘ planned economy,’’ which, having 
organised itself on the hypothesis of a surplus, is suddenly 
required to reorganise itself on the basis of a scarcity. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND SECURITIES ACTS 

The long-debated Stock Exchange Control Act has at last 
become law. Its final form is a much softer measure than 
the earlier drafts; indeed, so much has been left to the dis- 
cretion of the Securities and Exchange Commission that the 
Act can almost be included in the ever-lengthening list of 
discretionary measures. Few of the provisions go into effect 
before October 1st of the current year, so that there is ample 
time for the Commission to organise itself, to become 
familiar with its functions, and to promulgate the more 
urgent rulings. Many elements which are not discretionary, 
including those which are concerned with pool operations 
and other forms of manipulation, have always had the en- 
dorsement of Wall Street, and appear to have been effec- 
tively drawn. The prevalent opinion in Wall Street, in so 
far as your correspondent can ascertain it, is by no means 
adverse to the Act; although it recognises that the presumed 
restrictions on trading may limit the volume of transactions. 


Beyond that it realises that so much is left to the discret 
of the Commission that the merit of the legislation 
depend upon the quality of the Commission. As the i 
stands, it certainly represents a victory of Wall Street oy 
the Brain Trust. Without claiming capacity to synthes 
the opinion of the financial community, it may be fair 
suggest that Wall Street did not oppose the earlier dr 
of the Bill so much on the ground of their severity 
because of their obvious ignorance of the functioning of 
securities market. 

But if Wall Street rather scored its point in the Sto 
Exchange Act, it did not fare so well in the Amendment 
the Securities Act of 1933, which was included. The latte 
Act has been modified, but so ambiguously as to leave fing 
cial attorneys in doubt as to thepossibilities ofa reopening, 
the market to new capital issues. The general belief is th 
some issues will be forthcoming. In the year since tt 
Securities Act was passed the capital market has been alme 
completely closed, except to minor issues, mostly from t 
mining or liquor industries, and falling into the genen 
category of what in London are called ‘‘ shilling shares 
One might say that out of the stock exchange and secumti 
legislation Wall Street got less favourable treatment tha 
it hoped and more favourable treatment than it expected. 


MODIFYING N.R.A. 

The future of N.R.A. becomes increasingly uncertais, 
and all sorts of reports circulate as to its next disposition 
On Thursday of last week an official statement was issu 
which was interpreted as meaning the end of cartellisd 
price-fixing. On Saturday morning the statement ws 
officially ‘‘ explained ’’ as meaning that price-fixing woul 
be continued for the present, although subject to futm 
change. Thus uncertainty becomes confusion. As yor 
correspondent sees it, N.R.A. in its present form is econom 
cally unsatisfactory to industry; unless modified, it mj 
become a liability to the Administration. Nevertheless, 1 
that this degree of regimentation has been imposed on & 
dustry, certain vested interests have already developd 
under it; and while it may be widely agreed that modific 
tion is desirable, there is little agreement on the form 
amendment. 

The Silver Bill has been slow in passage. It is rumoured 
that this delay is due to the opposition of banks a 
custom smelters to the 50 per cent. tax. The Bill was app 
rently drawn on the hypothesis that all transactions 2 
silver were speculative in character, and hence 
support the 50 per cent. stamp tax on profits. It was oll 
after the Bill had been presented as an Administraim 
measure that cognisance was taken of the industrial af 
banking phases of silver trading. They are provided for 2 
the draft passed by the Senate. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has reported @ 
its banking operations up to the end of March. Altogetht 
it has advanced funds to 5,190 banks and trust compat 
It has subscribed to preferred shares in 2,506 : 
trust companies to an amount of $530 millions, and ” 
chased capital notes or debentures of 2,538 banks and 1 
companies to an amount of $377 millions. In other wor 
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the R.F.C. is now a part owner in about one-third of tf Foods 
banks of the United States. There were, all told, tll) a 
end of March, 8,619 non-member banks, 5,288 natch u 
banks, 918 State member banks and 581 mutual SVR 
banks. Up to the end of March the R.F.C. had _ - 
loans (of all sorts) amounting to $5,472 millions, diSOU%"t Exports 
$3,958 millions and received repayments of $1,292 milli} Food 
leaving outstanding $2,666 millions. Raw | 
ent to be Manu 


The tide of labour troubles appears at the mom 
receding. The dock strike on the Pacific Coast is still ms] To 
but the threatened textile strike has been averted of a 
poned. Once again, Toledo and Detroit seem to be trangul ~ por 
The steel strike still impends. ry 's | 

New York, June 11. = 
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NEW YORK 


Paid up Capital as at 

$list March, 1934... $20,000,000 
Reserve Fund and Un- 

divided Profits 47,510,611 


$67,510,611 


Aggregate Assets as at 
3lst March, 1934... $492,434,713 
Office of the London Representative: 
6 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 


FRANCE 


—a 


FOREIGN TRADE AT RECORD LOW LEVEL 


PARLIAMENT will soon go into recess, though the actual 
date of its departure has not yet been fixed. The 
Doumergue Cabinet still secures a large majority every 
time it asks for a vote of confidence. The opposition is at 
present confined to lobby conspiracies. Before going into 
recess Parliament will have to vote the fiscal reform (tax 
reduction) scheme, which is awaiting a definite decision 
from the Finance Commission of the Chamber. The 
Chambers of Commerce are demanding a quick voting of 
the tax reductions, from which they profess to hope for a 
Tecovery in business. 


Foreign trade is still declining. The figures for May 
are at their lowest level since the stabilisation of the 


(Frs ’000) 
Imports Exports 
ERE 2,461 482 1 “478,543 
aici ti tietaiiae ital 2,403,583 1,427,940 
iach 2,220,644 1,470,800 
iain alii 2,149,533 1,440,117 
September .....c.cccccccccscsceee 2,131,533 1,584,621 


1,682,425 
1,662,676 
1,615,889 
1,512,503 
1,512,215 
1,488,863 
1,469,932 
EEE 1,959,069 1,364,881 


The turnover of French foreign trade in the first five 
months of 1934 reached 17,999 millions, against 20,236 
millions in the same period of 1933. The fall particularly 
ects imports, as the following table shows: — 


(Frs ’000) 
First Five First Five Diff 
Months Months jon oan 
— of 1934 of 1933 
atcha steneeeseeeseesees 3,201,939 4,378,535  —1,176,596 
Me” materials ate 5,462,117 6,042,821 — 580,704 
ufactured goods...... 1,986,763 2,277,609 — 290,846 
| ae 10,650,819 12,698,965 —2,048,146 
“Exports. ee a em 
F 
tints ee 1,019,412 964,315 + 55,097 
ae itteiaiiias 2,168,060 1,863,132 + 304,928 
actured goods...... 4,160,922 4,710,182 — 549,260 
7 a, oe re 
. MEE wvcrsccccsesiesesas 7,348,394 7,537,629 — 189,235 
ports that is to ll eaae 
° say, have diminished by 2,048 millions, 
or 10 per cent., i oo 


while exports have diminished by only 


is ole 
89 Millions, or 24 per cent. The import surplus is 3,302 
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million francs, against 5,161 million francs for the same 
period of 1933. 


This import surplus, however, is still very important. 
If France could sustain an import surplus of 8,000 or 
10,000 million francs a year when the total trade reached 
100,000 millions, the same surplus becomes more serious 
when the total trade does not reach 50,000 millions. 
Actually, in 1933, total trade did not reach 47,000 millions, 
and a further reduction in 1934 is likely. Moreover, the 
other items in the balance of payments are less favourable 
than they were. The proceeds of the tourist traffic are 
diminishing both because tourists are less numerous and 
because each tourist is spending less. French income from 
foreign shares and bonds has also been very much reduced 
by various moratoria ana defaults. That is why French 
public opinion is anxious for a recovery of foreign trade 
and welcomes the commercial agreement (discussed on 
page 1369) which has just been concluded between France 
and Great Britain. 


FRANCE AND THE DAWES AND YOUNG MORATORIUM 


The French commercial delegation, having concluded 
the Anglo-French agreement, will now go to Berlin to 
arrange a settlement of Franco-German commercial rela- 
tions. The present arrangement expires at the end of the 
month. Since the last conversations, which failed to sub- 
stitute another agreement for that of 1927, events have 
complicated the situation. The coming negotiations will 
not be made easier by the apparent permanence of the 
17 different categories of marks which are assisting German 
exports, nor by the consequences of the German mora- 
torium on the Dawes and the Young Loans. 

Dr. Schacht apparently intends to refuse to pay more 
than Germany can earn by “‘ additional ’’ exports; a pro- 
posal which is contradictory to the French ‘‘ do ut des ’’ 
policy. In any case, the French Government cannot 
abandon the Young and Dawes bondholders to their fate. 
At the time of the issue of these Loans the French public 
were not impatient to subscribe, and their reluctance was 
only overcome by the Finance Minister’s declaration that 
‘* there was nothing to justify the doubts which are being 
expressed in France of the quality of the conditional and 
unconditional annuities, the security of which could be 
considered as certain.”’ 

It is the desire of the French Government, nevertheless, 
not to add a financial war to the existing commercial war; 
and it hopes that the German delegates will adopt an 
attitude in accordance with the conciliatory spirit of the 
French Government. In these circumstances the two 
Governments might devise an agreement which would en- 
large the ‘‘ compensation ’’ system which is already work- 
ing for the repatriation of bank balances. If, however, 
the German Government should show itself unreason- 
able, the French delegation will not forget that Germany 
had an active trade balance with France of 217 millions 
in the first four months of 1934; that is at the rate of 650 
millions a year. This amount is considerably higher than 
the 180 millions which is necessary for the payment of 
interest to the French holders of German bonds. The 
French Government wants to avoid the creation of a clear- 
ing, which would hinder Franco-German trade, and 
prefers the system of raising the ad valorem tax which is 
already laid on German imports into France. The French 
attitude is also likely to be influenced by the decisions of 
the British Government. 


The short-term money rate is continuously low. Com- 
mercial paper is still cheaper at 2} per cent. Day-to- 
day money costs 1} per cent. At the last end-of-account 
the contango rate was Ij per cent., against 2} per cent. a 
fortnight ago. The continuance of gold imports is main- 
taining the abundance of money. The Treasury is thus 
able to repay on June 23rd, before maturity, one-half of 
the 100 million florins loan contracted at Amsterdam three 
months ago. The German debt moratorium had little 
effect on the French capital market. On the other hand, 
the wheat market is improving on unfavourable forecasts 
of the next crop. It is hoped that this crop will not leave 
a surplus of more than about 20 millions of quintals. 


PaRIS, June 20. 
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GERMANY 





DEFAULT AND DEVALUATION 


THE suspension of the foreign debt service transfer by the 
Reichsbank was followed by a recovery of shares on the 
Bourse, which seemed strange in view of the heavy decline 
during the Berlin Conference on the mere fear of a break- 
down. Business optimism, however, revived after the 
announcement of suspension. The conviction prevails that 
a complete transfer suspension, if it can be put through 
against the retaliation threats of debtor countries, means 
the definite extinction of the debts. Even if a return to 
active foreign trade balances were possible without a con- 
tinuation of the passive balance of payments, it is hard to 
see how both the current debts transfer and the transfer of 
blocked marks, which in the meantime will have accumu- 
lated in Germany, could be carried out. The Dawes Plan 
provided for a similar contingency by prescribing the ulti- 
mate suspension of the internal mark payments. Should 
the same thing happen to the other debts, German public 
and private finance would be greatly relieved; and profit- 
earning enterprises financed with the loans would become 
a debtless gift by foreign capital to Germany. 


A second factor encouraging the purchase of industrial 
shares was fear, or hope, of the now much-talked-of Reichs- 
mark devaluation. On this question the authorities here 
are characteristically ambiguous. In his address to the 
Reichsbank’s Central Committee on June 14th, Dr. Schacht 
abjured devaluation, attributing rumours on the subject 
to ‘‘ the irresponsible chatter ’’ of the foreign Press; but he 
ignored the recent statement of the Finance Minister that 
devaluation would be undertaken if ever it became clear 
that Germany’s export trade would sufficiently benefit 
from it. 


In other respects Dr. Schacht’s declaration to the Reichs- 
bank Committee was frivolous, sophistical and contrary to 
fact. It is absurd to attribute Germany’s accumulation of 
debt to Reparations payments and yet to declare that Ger- 
many, without regard to this imputed origin, believes that 
the debts ought to be paid if possible. The real fact, 
officially admitted, and even boasted of, to the home 
public, is that when the Nazi Government attained power it 
decided to repudiate the debts. This was also the personal 
policy of Dr. Schacht, as a Nazi supporter. During his 
earlier tenure of office as Reichsbank President, Dr. 
Schacht violently opposed the contraction of long-term 
debts, and the resulting accumulation of that large short- 
term debt which first (in 1931) raised the ‘‘ transfer 
problem,’’ and later provided the pretext for repudiation. 
In the recently published official programme of the Nazi 
Party the promise of repudiation appears as the most vital 
point in the ‘‘ war against international financial and loan 
capital,’’ with the assurance that this promise has Herr 
Hitler’s personal endorsement. 


DR. SCHACHT’S CASE 


The unnecessary repayment of the international and 
American credits in the spring of 1933 was at the time 
widely interpreted as being designed to reduce the Reichs- 
bank’s reserves. This was the first repudiation measure. 
After declaring then, what was in a sense true, that the 
reserves no longer played an essential réle, it is absurd for 
Dr. Schacht to-day to attribute their depletion to the 
wickedness of foreigners. In his address Dr. Schacht (re- 
peating his favourite allegation) stated that: ‘‘ The so- 
called Layton Report of the International Basel Confer- 
ence of August, 1931, established unambiguously the fact 
that of the yields of the foreign loans more than half, that 
is, 10$ milliard Reichsmarks, were directly used for pay- 
ment of Reparations.’’ Every reader must understand 
this to mean that the ‘‘ yields ’’ were paid not to the Ger- 
man borrowers, but directly to the Reparation-claiming 
countries. 


This is pure central-bank nonsense. The represen- 


tation of the ‘‘ transfer question ’’ during the Repara- 
tions years as a running currency sore which had to be 

rpetually salved with foreign loans is a perversion of the 
truth. Had such been the condition in 1924-31, the Reichs- 
bank in the matter of its reserves would have been, as it 
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now is, living from hand to mouth, and seeking itsey to 
borrow directly. But it never did this before 1931. It 
could not, however, have counted on maintaining its ». 
serves out of the foreign loans, since the possibility of this 
depended on how far the exchange obtained by these loans 
would be expended on increased importation and 
kept out of the Reichsbank’s portfolio. In reality, since the 
increase in imports in these years was always less than 
the amount borrowed, the Reichsbank’s reserves increased 
enormously. The Reparations Transfer Committee by 
consequently practically no functions; it was not n 
(contrary to the expectations of the Dawes Committee) j, 
facilitate transfer by enforcing advances in the Reichsbank 
discount rate. 





Dr. Schacht himself had so little doubt about the 
sufficiency of the reserves that, although the obligaticg 
to convert Reichsmarks into gold or into exchange hid 
down in the Bank Law of 1924 was not yet in force, ly 
guaranteed in the most emphatic way that the Reichsbank 
would and could always convert without limit. In fag 
there was no hint of a difficulty in the transfer of recur; 
liabilities until after the crisis of July, 1931, which was dy 
to inability to transfer large capital sums. For this sity. 
tion Dr. Schacht was responsible, for though when Pres. 
dent of the Reichsbank he pointed out the perils of th 
existing foreign short-term credits withdrawable almog 
on sight, and although during the years of foreign coni- 
dence and readiness to lend the short-term debt coul 
easily have been funded, the Reichsbank continued tp 
oppose, thwart and restrict proposals for funding. 


THE BRITISH CLEARING THREAT 


The threat of clearing by Great Britain has been officially 
received with defiance. In general, apparently as a cons 
quence of the Polish and Italian negotiations, the officid 
tone has resumed that aggressiveness which was affected 
during the first weeks of Nazi domination as part of the 
promised spirited foreign policy, but was later abandoned. 
The official Press represents the creditor countries as afraid 
to institute clearings. The Government still believes that 
the passivity of Germany’s trade balance with the British 
Empire as a whole must prevent any effective British clea 
ing; but in this matter the legal or constitutional status is 
not quite clear. Australia and Canada have no comme- 
cial treaties with Germany, but enjoy most-favoured-natio 
treatment; South Africa and the Free State have treaties. 
Berlin expresses its readiness to negotiate over transfes 
with London, which promises little in view of the cate 
gorical declaration that the utmost possible concessiom 
have already been offered to the bondholders’ represents 
tives at the Berlin Conference. It seems that further cot 
cessions can be exacted only by a threat of extreme steps. 
From New York it is reported that the United Stats 
Government is not inclined to defend its bondholds 
nationals by coercive measures. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Money was somewhat more in demand at the beginmllg 
of the week, but day-loans rates were unchanged at 3f4# 
per cent. Income-tax quarterly payments increased the 
mand. The Reichsbank’s ever-shrinking reserve has # 
had some effect in tightening money. The ann 
index number for June 13th was 97.2, against 96.8 on 
6th. There has been a new sharp advance in the a 
tural products group, livestock excepted; and also tex 
tiles, raw materials and _ rubber, } 
remaining unchanged. The cost-of-living index for May 
was 120.3, as against 120.6 in April, the clothing group 
having risen, as against declines in food, heating 
lighting, and miscellaneous needs. The Berlin 
market has been active and strong; prices of fodder cé 
have sharply risen, and the export of rye has been a 
hibited. The newest crop reports mention local impo 
ments in consequence of rainfalls, 


but the yields will be 
considerably below those of the past two years. 3 ther 
new activity is reported in heavy iron and steels a oa 
is also an export demand for wire. The official . 
indices are for May as compared with April: Shares 73: 
against 75.02; bonds 90.65, against 91.29. 

BERLIN, June 20. 
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TRADE WITH DANUBIAN COUNTRIES 

ement of Austro-Hungarian issues, which has 
= a difficult up to the present, will probably now 
- easier in view of the less favourable harvest prospects. 
For the coming year Hungary will have a much smaller 
Jus of wheat, while the agricultural import requirements 
of Austria will probably be larger. Nevertheless, Austria 
to be much less affected by the drought than other 
Danubian countries; Rumania and Bulgaria have already 
heen obliged to forbid the exportation of grain. This 
action, however, has led to various political complications. 
The idea of ‘‘ compensation ’’ arrangements is making 
more and more progress in the Danubian countries. Indi- 
yidual countries are tending to buy no more or, at least, 
y for no more than they can cover out of the proceeds of 
exportation to the country in question. If, therefore, a 
fall is caused in the quantities of goods which the 
countries of South-eastern Europe have for exportation, 
deliveries to these countries will automatically suffer in pro- 
potion. It is true that higher prices for agricultural pro- 
ducts might compensate for smaller volumes. For the time 
being, however, Austrian exports to Rumania, which for 
the first four months of the current year rose to 16.9 million 
shillings, in comparison with 9.7 millions for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, are somewhat endangered. 
With Bulgaria a barter transaction has just been arranged 
to cover the exchange of industrial articles from Austria to 
a value of 10 million schillings with the Bulgarian State, 

and the City of Sofia for tobacco of the same value. 
cially} On the whole, Austrian foreign trade continues to ex- 
onse- | pand. The Austrian Federal Railways, the chief worry of 
flicial | the State finances, are naturally profiting by this improve- 
ment, but the railways have now decided to take an inde- 
pendent step. In order to develop the transit trade through 
Austria, which has suffered a serious decline in recent 
years, the railway management will accord such a rebate on 
every transport passing through Austria that the consignor 
will not pay higher freight than if the transport had gone 
clear | by another route. This action is bound to affect the already 
Precarious position of the biggest Central European river 
steamship company, the Danubian Steamship Company, 
Vienna, which was unable to meet the coupon of its bond 
loan, due on June 1st, because the necessary funds could 
unsfess fot be raised. The shares of the company are quoted at 
, cate Itwo schillings against a nominal of 80 schillings, and the 
bonds are changing hands at about 35 per cent. of their 
ve = The reorganisation of the company is expected 
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EFFECTS OF THE BANKING FUSION 

The Wiener Bankverein and the Niederoesterreichische 
Escomptegesellschaft (the former of which is being com- 
Pletely fused with the Creditanstalt, while the latter is 
tuning its current banking business over to the Credit- 
anstalt) have published their last balance sheets. That of 


id ¢ Bankverein shows a loss of 3-7 million schillings, while 
— i hat of the N.E. shows a surplus of current revenue over 
as also overhead expenses of about 3.7 millions, though writings-off 


ot several times this amount were necessary. The balance 


: je of the Bankverein, to be handed over to the Creditanstalt, 
ctl fi mee million schillings (34.3 millions less than last year). 
oi he balance-sheet total of the N.E. is 333.7 million schillings 


eae writings-off in the profit and loss account on shares, 
ir May chil gpm: outstandings, etc., toa total of 38.5 million 


llings, and after the real estate account, which had been 


" c 7 ae to one schilling, had been written up again to 
cereals fy a lon schillings; the exhaustion of reserves and the 
cereal [ - complete retirement of the share capital, totalling 
on ptt Bona: ed 32-55 million schillings, has also been taken into 
nprort ber ae The assets and liabilities, now to be taken 
will & Lp1.2Y the Creditanstalt, each amount to 70 million 

Some [1 88: From the whole transaction the Creditanstalt 
d there Is ben the first place, derive a much desired augmentation 
Boul? fp, — Whereas, according to its balance sheet of 
$732) bo minis T 31st, deposits and bank bonds amounted to only 


Amount - Schillings, the same items at the Bankverein 
lings” nearly 43 millions, and at the N.E. to 26 million 
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NATIONAL BANK 


OF GREECE 
Established in 1841 


Head Office: Athens 


Branches and Agencies throughout Greece 


Branches and Agencies in Egypt : 
CAIRO, ALEXANDRIA, ZAGAZIG 


Affiliated Bank : 
HELLENIC BANK TRUST COMPANY, 
51 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


Capital paid up and Reserves Drs. 1,205,000,000 





At the general meeting of the N.E. the discussion was 
devoted largely to the problem, by no means satisfactorily 
solved so far, of the adjustment of the values of assets and 
of the necessity of further writing down, for which, how- 
ever, provision has been made in the agreements with the 
National Bank and the Federal Government. The National 
Bank now owns 99 per cent. of the shares of the successor 
of the N.E., the Oesterreichische Industrie-Kredit A.G. 
The fusion of the industrial enterprises, which was expected 
to take place as soon as the bank fusion was completed, 
may, as now appears, take a long time, as the idea of 
rationalisation, especially when accompanied by dismissals 
of workers, is unpopular. For the time being the fusion 
will be confined to the automobile industry, whereby the 
Austro-Daimler and the Steyr works will be merged. But 
the Federal Chancellor has declared that at Wiener 
Neustadt, where the Austro-Daimler works used to be situ- 
ated, complete compensation will be made by the erection 
of new factories. The idea apparently is to produce goods 
for which new markets are supposed to have been assured 
in Italy by the new agreement. The details of this agree- 
ment have not yet been published, but it is believed that 
it will come into force on July rst. 

VIENNA, June 20. 


NORWAY 





FOREIGN TRADE EXPANDING 
POLITICALLY the last three or four weeks have been rather 
quiet, apart from the debate on the findings of the Com- 
mittee on Appointments. This debate is an annual event, 
which generally attracts little attention; but on this occasion 
certain criticisms made by the Committee of the political 
integrity of the Government in their appointments caused 
some stir. There were even rumours of a Government crisis 
as an outcome of the debate, but the matter was ultimately 
dismissed and the skirmish to all appearances left the 
Government unharmed. 

The Storting has just passed a proposal from the Gov- 
ernment authorising the Ministry of Finance to issue 
Treasury Bills with a currency of up to six months and for 
an aggregate amount not exceeding 40 million kroner. 
These bills will only be issued for domestic circulation at a 
time fixed by the Government. They will be offered for 
public sale. 

Official statistics of Norway’s balance of payments for the 
year ending January I, 1934, are now available, and reveal 
a surplus of 86 million kroner, as against 38 million kroner 
in the preceding year. On comparing the chief items in 
1933 with those for 1932, it appears that while income from 
exports was only ro million kroner lower, payments for 
imports decreased by 25 million kroner. On the other 
hand, gross freight earnings rose by 12 million kroner, 
while shipping disbursements abroad were 5 million kroner 
higher than in 1932. Norway’s debt to foreign countries 
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was reduced during 1933 by 271 million kroner, while the 
total of claims due to Norway was reduced by 29 million 
kroner. Norway’s total net indebtedness to foreign 
countries amounted to 1,594 million kroner on January I, 
1934. 

There was some expansion of foreign trade during April. 
Imports increased by 9.6 millions and exports by 8.4 millions 
compared with the corresponding month last year. The 
increase in imports is mainly due to heavier purchases of 
raw materials and semi-manufactured goods. 

In the whaling industry important negotiations, in which 
the Government has taken part, have been carried on to 
reach an agreement between the various companies in pre- 
paration for the coming Arctic season. Considerable sales, 
recently arranged, of next year’s production have: brought 
the negotiations still more into the foreground, and have also 
caused a drop in the shares of all the whaling companies. 

Otherwise, shares have been steady to firm, and bonds 
have also been firm, with a fairly brisk turnover. 
Unemployment continues to decrease. The official figure 
for May 15th was 34,175, as against 40,440 on April 15th. 

TRONDHEIM, June 19. 





ARGENTINA 


=e 


PREFERENCE FOR BRITISH BONDHOLDERS 


BusInEss conditions in Argentina show unquestionable im- 
provement, due to various circumstances not under local 
control, but turned to this country’s advantage by a sound 
economic policy. The success of the external conversion 
loan, carried through without disbursement on the part of 
Argentina, will, it is hoped, be the forerunner of further 
conversions. Coincident as it was with a rise in the price 
of wheat, due to unfavourable reports from North America, 
the conversion resulted in an improvement in the Argentine 
peso, which shows that any recovery in the world markets 
in which Argentina sells her produce will be reflected almost 
immediately in local financial conditions. 

In answer to questions about the working of exchange 
control and the operations of the Grain Board, Dr. Pinedo, 
the Minister of Finance, said that it was not politic to state 
precisely how much the Government had made on exchange 
through the wide differences existing between the buying 
and the selling rates officially listed. He also cited at some 
length the example of the British Exchange Fund and its 
acceptance by Parliament without comment. In this con- 
nection he quoted at some length a passage from the 
Economist applauding the Exchange Fund policy of the 
British Government as a practical necessity, given the deli- 
cate nature of exchange operations. Indirect charges to the 
effect that the Government had been operating on the 
** Bolsa ’’ prior to the internal conversion scheme were 
effectively disposed of by Dr. Pinedo, as was the insinuation 
that there had been official dealings in the open exchange 
market. That the Government had bought and sold ex- 
change therein was admitted. But this was done, Dr. Pinedo 
said, for specific reasons, inasmuch as it was nec for 
Argentina to be provided with the means of meeting all her 
external liabilities; and, as far as the Government was con- 
cerned, these were not restricted to its debts services only. 
The following figures were given by Dr. Pinedo, showing 
the amount of exchange handled by the banks between 
January 1 and April 30, 1934, and the distribution accord- 
ing to countries of remittances available. 


EXCHANGE BoUGHT AND RESOLD JANUARY 1 TO Apri 30, 1934 


Remittances taken by $ paper 
TINUED ccensensecscosessscctucseesoesessoesoonese 339,000,000 
Public utility companies................0000+00+ 82,000,000 
PUNUEOD SEUMUREED occccccoccccscevesscscesseses 23,000,000 
EEE 2,000,000 
SERINE sueuneutcitiscedenieewsecsonseerseosenscnecs 3,500,000 
Public debt services ............sccccsssesescsess 77,000,000 
Official payments ...........ccccccssscssevecsesees 10,000,000 

536,500,000 


The next table shows the apportionment of exchange 
according to the countries to which remittances were made. 
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Only the principal countries out of a list of 41 are shown: 
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United Kingdom.............scccessessessscsecceeees 
United States 
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It is clear from these figures that Great Britain }, 
received the preferential treatment which her purchas. 
entitle her to receive under the Roca Agreement. 

Dr. Pinedo also argued that the present cry of inflaty 
is unwarranted. Had it not been for the improved busins 
and renewed confidence given to producers and the exy 


Sir,—l | 
16th, heac 
contrary t¢ 
te facts. 


trade generally bythe depreciation ofthe peso last Novembe Last ye: 
the banking position in Argentina might well have beconi wound up 
so dangerous that the only possible refuge would have beg yea’, if we 
the printing press. Not only has that danger been avoid aiverse 5 
but the position of the banks to-day is unquestiongjge tequest 


sound; which is all the more important, seeing tt as follows, 


Argentina, being only a pastoral and agricultural natig§ For if 
has not the same financial resources at its disposal as sony propose 
other nations. invest 
GROWING EXPORT SURPLUS Again, | 

Foreign trade for the first four months of the current ye = - 
shows an export surplus of $165,131,801 paper, as ¢ we Baldw 
pared with $88,275,197 in the corresponding period Lil out it, i 
year. This increase is accounted for by the all-round inf, “ record 
provement in the value of exports. Imports, on estimat The per 


real values, show an increase during the current year, | 
this is occasioned partly by rising prices and yet more} 
the increased cost of foreign currency. Quantitative 
there is but little difference. Importers who had exchay 
pending prior to the depreciation decree of November 2h 
have been agitating continuously for special considerati 
in the settlement of these past due accounts. An offer h 
been made to issue Treasury bills in foreign currency for 


ago, 
and it hay 
system th 
Iwould be 
in the lig 
hypothesis 
simplicity 


term of five years, amortisable at the rate of 10 per cet 35) ap 
every half-year and carrying interest at 2 per cent. p June 
annum; the conversion to foreign currency to be made at 

rate 20 per cent. above that which was ruling when t Or He: 
peso was officially depreciated. Italian interests baw go of 4 
agreed to this form of settlement; other countries interest states tha 
are still doubtful, but it is clear from what the Ministerd™ a rate 20. 
Finance has said in Congress that acceptance would bq forgets, a 


advisable. affects th 


The possibility of an early and greater demand for whe inelevant 
has reacted sharply on the freight market, chartering dum BOL 






the first half of May being unusually heavy and mt 
roughly ts. 6d. to 2s. above those ruling a month ago. Ju 
wheat is over $6.00 per 100 kilos., maize has touched $5. 
and linseed is $14.50, thus automatically closing for & 
time being the operations of the National Grain Board, sm 
these quotations are much above its buying rates. Theret 
moreover, a slight but appreciable increase all round 
railway traffics, and, provided that the Government gv 
favourable consideration to a recent memorial addressed | 
it by the companies, their position should be considera 
improved in the not-too-distant future. Last but not leas 
may be noted the relatively reassuring and in some respe 
satisfactory annual reports published by the Banco de | _ Next, 
Nacion and the National Mortgage Bank. The Banco fin our ey 
la Nacion has only found it necessary to write COMfadopted | 
$9,169,000 paper for bad and doubtful debts in 1933, % since we 
against $17,415,000 in the previous year, while the Nava _— 
Mortgage Bank shows net profits, after deducting losses am lt 
all charges, of $13,899,801. In this last document , loved 
success of the conversion scheme is emphasised in oo Hour expo 
and it is pointed out that quotations for the Cedula 
to-day at a slightly higher level than they did shortly be 


was the | 
fairly be 
whatever 

















Even i 
wever, , 
are quant 
were in 
trade vol 
Board of 
for that 
ports for 
cent. 


conversion from a 6 per cent. to a 5 per cent. oct 1923 19 
The foreign trade figures for the first four months of 14 

and 1934 are as follows (pesos paper) :— fi 

_ And t} 

ESTIMATED — VALUES 108 in three 

Imports .....c..sssese00: 294,437,066 $38,787 Mt tre 

SIND: ccosesiavesnseser 382,712,263 a Se . 
842,706, 1933 j 

677,149,329 a ved . 

Export surplus.. ....... + 88,275,197 +16 vajasit recovery 

The improvement in the trade balance, since de eet 

T 


is very remarkable. 
BUENOS AIRES, June 9. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


OUR HIGH PROTECTIONISTS 


0 
0 
0 
M 
”) 
N) 
n by TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 












Sin! read with interest the comment in your issue of the 
jth, headed “Our High Protectionists,” which I imagine, 
gatrary to your practice, was written before you had examined 
the facts. 

Last year, according to the Board of Trade estimate, we 
sound up with a slight adverse balance of payments. This 
yar, if we gO ON as we are at present, we may wind up with an 
Bi ,iverse balance of £50,000,000 or £60,000,000, and therefore 
thequestion in the last sentence of your paragraph, which reads 
follows, has no significance in the present situation :— 


ls 
a6 
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aL 
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ED 
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r 

: For if not, we should very much like to know how they 


that we should receive payment for our foreign 
investments and for a normal volume of exports. 


. 
au 


Again, you speak of our manufactured imports “ at their 
nt record low level.’”’ As these quantitatively are at a 
ty nite 20 per cent. in excess of what they were in 1923, when 
3 COME yr Baldwin thought they were so high that he had an Election 
1d LMF tout it, it is hardly accurate to speak of them as constituting 
nd inl ‘record low level.” 


ar, 0 


Ore Dab and it 
tive; 











The permanent depression in our export trades began many 

ago, long before we had adopted a protective system, 
happens to be true that since we adopted a protective 
there has been a definite expansion in our exports. 
hang | would beg and beseech the Economist to examine the problem 
er 2m in the light of facts, and not in the light of an economic 
eratiogs hypothesis, the accuracy of which it is a matter of great 
fer hap simplicity to demolish.— Yours faithfully, 


y for HERBERT G, WILLIAMS. 
a 351, Abbey House, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
nt. pe 
de at June 18, 1934. 
ie") (Mr Herbert Williams must examine all the facts, and not 
> "BZ some of them, if he wants to reach a right conclusion. He 
CLES states that our manufactured imports ‘‘ quantitatively are at 
istet @ a rate 20 per cent. in excess of what they were in 1923.” He 
uld ba forgets, apparently, that it is the value of imports which 
afects the balance of payments; the volume is completely 
 whed§ ielevant. The value of our manufactured imports in 1933 
during ¥45 £151,070,782, compared with £157,781,084 in 1932, and 
sf £994,361,564 in 1929. Indeed, the 1933 figure of £151,070,782 
. Je was the lowest point reached since 1909; and as such, may 
'$ a fairly be described, in our opinion, as a “ record low level ’’— 
- i whatever Mr Baldwin thought in 1923. 
d, sing Even if the irrelevant ‘“‘ volume” figures are considered, 
g§ however, Mr Williams’s statement that ‘‘ manufactured imports 
und ig (uantitatively at a rate 20 per cent. in excess of what they 
piv were in 1923” is incorrect. No accurate comparison of 
De trade volumes between 1923 and to-day is possible, since the 
dof Trade index of average values has not been calculated 


deralVt for that year. If 1924 is taken, however, manufactured im- 


ot le . — for the first quarter of 1934 are Jower in volume by 8-1 per 


e ‘ok Next, Mr Williams asserts that “ the permanent depression 

3" our export trades began many years ago, long before we 
» Oi 4 *pted a protective system, and it happens to be true that 
since we adopted a protective system there has been a definite 












933) * 
lation &xpansion in our exports.”” But, in the first place, it was not 
sesame 6=sPermanent” slackening of our exports, dating from 


De av years ago,’”’ which reduced our exports to their present 


| detail “ evel, but the collapse which began in 1929. The value of 

, sax’ ©Xports in the last ten years has been as follows :— 

NEIV 

ty. |, (£ millions) 

of 193 = 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
801 773 653 709 724 729 571 391 365 367 


| oe the collapse, after 1929, which halved our export trade 
wi Ito hes years, was due partly to cyclical depression and partly 
202 WMr Ween t@! growth of protectionism throughout the world. 
’ r Williams’ 


S “ definite ’ expansion (of £2,000,000, and if we 


— fico 

603 1933 ig gexPorts of £500,000 !) in our exports between 1932 and 
— Tabend, ue, as he presumably would not himself deny, to the 
01 a nment of the gold standard and the beginnings of world 
natiO peri es The idea of our exports as depressed over a long 


years, and then suddenly reviving under protection, 


1s ludicrously far from the facts. 
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The real, and dominating, fact, however, is this. In 1929 
our balance of payments was as follows :— 
(£ millions) 
Import 
surplus (incl. 
Gold and Invisible Active 
Imports Exports Silver) Exports Balance 
1,111 729 366 517 151 


Unemployment is heaviest to-day in our shipping and export 
trades. We cannot re-employ those at present unemployed in 
these trades, and at the same time collect a normal income from 
foreign investments, without a recovery of our exports, visible 
and invisible, to something like the 1929 level. But if there is 
to be such a recovery, and our active balance of payments is 
to be at least not larger than in 1929, our imports also must 
increase from their 1933 level of £627,000,000 to about 
£1,100,000,000—an increase of nearly £500,000,000. Yet Mr 
Williams wishes to prevent any increase at all (except, perhaps, 
in raw materials, which cannot possibly bridge the gap). Does 
he therefore look forward to ‘“‘ permanent ’’ heavy unemploy- 
ment in the export and shipping trades and the permanent 
renunciation of our overseas investments? We would very 
much like a straight answer to this question.—Ed., Econ.) 
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(The last Monthly Book Supplement appeared with the issue 
of June 9th, and the next will appear with the issue of July 21st.) 


Kettridge’s Shorter Commercial and Financial French Dictionary. 
By J. O. Kettridge. (London) George Routledge and Sons, 
Ltd. 283 pages. 5s. 

A useful abridgment of Mr Kettridge’s larger dictionary of com- 
mercial and financial terms. 


The Pace That Kills. Speed as a Factor in Motor Accidents. By 
T. C. Foley. (London) Public Affairs News Service, 3, Tudor 
Street, E.C. 4. 54 pages. 1s. 


Money Sense. H. W. Davis. (London) McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. 256 pages. 12s. 
Other People’s Money. By L. D. Brandeis. (Washington) National 
Home Library Foundation. 152 pages. 15 cents. 
A pocket edition of Mr Justice Brandeis’ classic work. 


Cambridge University Press Catalogue, 1934. (London) Fetter 
Lane, E.C.4. 322 pages. 


Economic and Social Investigations in Manchester, 1833-1933. 
By T. S. Ashton. (London) P. S. King. 179 pages. 5s. 


An interesting monograph celebrating the centenary of the 
Manchester Statistical Society. 


Taxation Issues. By M. S. Kendrick. 
147 pages. 4s. 6d. 


Peasant Europe. By H. H. Tiltman. 
pages. 18s. 


An illuminating if superficial study of the economic and social 
conditions in the peasant countries of Europe. 


The Reserve Bank of India and Its Functions. By Bhatler and 
Nemenyi. (Calcutta) The Book Co., Ltd. 225 pages. 5s. net. 


Tolpuddle and To-day. By Allen Hutt. (London) Martin Law- 
rence, Ltd. 32 pages. 6d. 
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Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Department of Overseas Trade : Economic Conditions in Belgium tn 


(London) Harper and Bros. 


(London) Jarrolds. 282 


1933. 4s. net. 
Colonial No. 94: Report on Palestine and Trans-Jordan for the year 
1933. Ills. 6d. net. 








OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 
To Publisher, ‘* Economist Newspaper Ltd.,” 


8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 

In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it Is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


Pe. ccveceedeseeeseococceeeseseceeecooesqooes 
Address.....+.- 


THE GERMAN 


On June 14th the Reichsbank announced a complete 
transfer moratorium for six months for all Germany’s 
long-term and medium-term debts, including the Dawes 
and Young Loans. Short-term liabilities, including those 
subject to the Standstill agreements, were left unaffected, 
and it is understood that the interest due on Germany’s 
Standstill bills will continue to be paid, in order to ensure 
the maintenance of Germany’s external trade. On June 
15th Mr Chamberlain stated in the House of Commons that 
it was the intention of the British Government to introduce 
legislation to set up an Anglo-German clearing office, but 
that these powers would not be exercised if a satisfactory 
agreement ensuring fair treatment to British bond-holders 
and British commerce could be negotiated before July rst. 
In reply, Germany has unofficially hinted at possibilities of 
retaliation. On June 21st the text of the British Bill was 
published. It is drawn very widely, and provides not only 
for the establishment of a debts clearing office but also in 
the event of any discrimination against exports from the 
United Kingdom or the Colonial Empire for the imposition 
of retaliatory restrictions upon imports into Great Britain. 
Germany is not specifically mentioned in the text of the 
Bill, the powers being quite general in their application. 


The announcement of the moratorium was accompanied 
by an attempt at justification by Dr. Schacht. The /nstitut 
fiir Konjunkturforschung has also published a justification 
in greater detail. This recalls that on September 30, 1933, 
Germany’s external indebtedness comprised Rm. 7,436 
millions of long-term debt and Rm. 7,405 million short- 
term, Rm. 3,000 millions of the latter representing Stand- 
still credits. The service of Germany’s foreign debts for 
1934 was estimated as follows :— 


Long-term Short-term Total 

Rm. mill. Rm. mill. Rm. mill. 
Interest .................- 447 287 734 
Amortisation ......... 309 Ses 309 
Total service 756 287 1,043 


Interest on the Standstill credits is estimated at Rm. 100 
millions, while the service of the Dawes and Young Loans 
and other ‘* privileged loans ’’ is given as Rm. 130 millions. 

The statement proceeds to compare Germany’s debt 
liabilities to various countries with her trade balance with 
those countries. Some of the details of this analysis are 
given below. 


(All figures are in millions of Reichsmarks.) 





Total Surplus (+) 











Trade Balance Interest Payments or Deficit (—) 
1933 | 1934* 1933 | 1934 1933 1934° ~ 
(a) Overseas countries 
with which Germany 
has a passive balance : 
REAR. ponseseccess — 240] — 322] —- 462] — 262] — 702] — 584 
Allcountries ...|] — 846] — 1,192] — 490] — 291 | — 1,336] — 1,483 
(6) European countries 
with which Germany 
has an active balance: 
United Kingdom | + 167] + 153] — 116} — 851+ SI] + 68 
eee + 211] + 137) —- 36])— 36/4 175] + «101 
Holland _......... + 381] + 302] — 193] — 152] + 188]+ 150 
Switzerland ...... + 270) + 204] — 169] — 131] + 101] + 73 
Sweden ............ + 891+ 921}— 4]— W]+ 751+ =~ 82 
Allcountries ... | + 1,520] + 1,108} — 558] — 431] + 962] +4 677 





* Estimated on basis of results for first quarter of 1934. 


This table elaborates the figures which were published in 
the Economist of May 19th from the same source. The 
Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung uses them to support the 
argument that Germany’s trade surplus is insufficient to 
meet her debt liabilities, and the same authority admits 
that at least Rm. 500 millions a year of Germany’s exports 
rank as ‘‘ additional exports ’’ and so do not bring in 
foreign exchange to the full amount of their value. 

Further figures are available to fill in the background to 
Germany’s default and her attempted defence. First and 
foremost come the changes in her foreign trade. These are 
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summarised in the following table, all figures again rep, 
senting millions of Reichsmarks:— 
GERMANY’S TRADE BALANCE 
(Active (+); passive (—) ) 
| 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 189 
United Kingdom ...... + 286] + 440] + 580] + 683] + 1898/4 &% 
British Empire : 
Australia ............ — 265|— 230) —- 158] -— 100]-— 72]- g 
Canada .........00000 — 307}— 218|— 62]/-— s2]— ml- gy 
TT ks taeebecai — 488) — 404] — 238] -— 123) - 49]- & 
New Zealand......... _- 13 | — 15 | — 9} — 12{/—- 13)- g 
S. Africa .......0.00 — 88/— 6/|— 16/+ 4/]/- BI- 4» 
B.E. Africa ......... — 2@}]-— 2};- wi/—- gs}/—- *6@|- 
B.W. Africa ......... — 62]-— 180]/-— 1388|/- 95|- 6]- g 
Total of above :— 
a) Excl. U.K. ...... | — 1,333 | — 1,106 | — 631] — 387] — 234] - » 
8} Incl. U.K. ...... |] — 1,047] — 666] — S51] + 296) — 46/- 
United States ......... — 1,230] — 799] — 622] — 304 311] - 
France ........ceceeeeeee — 48] + 292] + 630] + 493] + 292) + m 
Holland  ........0..0008 + 465/+ 654/+ 645/+ 57114 36014 » 
Belgium  .........00000 + 15) + 162] + 276] + 241) + 155/4 
Switzerland ............ + 243] + 310] + 372] + 377) + 320)4 m 
Total world ...... — 2,022] + 35 | + 1,642 | + 2,871 | + 1,073] + om 


These statistics, which should be compared with those d 
the previous table, suggest several conclusions. The fint 
is that Germany’s recent export surplus is not a permanent 


feature of her economy. Instead it has arisen from th#i 


severe deflation and drive to maintain exports in 1929-31, 
when import prices were falling, and from the drastic cu 
tailment in the volume of imports enforced during subse 
quent years. The recent expansionist tendency in Ge- 
many has led to a slight increase in imports, aggravated 
some extent by the upward trend of world raw mater 
prices. Hence the 1933 increase in the passive balan 
vis-a-vis the British Empire. The main lesson, however,’ 
that Germany’s conscious attempts to improve her trate 
balance were abruptly arrested first by the crisis and th 
shrinkage in world trade and secondly by the depreciatia 
of the pound, dollar and other foreign currencies. Th 
sharp fall in the surplus vis-a-vis the United Kingdom 
coincides exactly with our suspension of the gold standatl 
and the reversal of our fiscal policy. 

Evidence of another kind relates to the position of the 
Reichsbank. The salient details, in millions of Reich 
marks, are given in the following table: — 


Gold 

Gold Devisen Bills Notes Cover 
1931—June6...... 2,300 113 1,764 4,079 595% 
1932—June7 ...... 848 138 3,038 3,889 25% 
1933—June 7......... 351 84 3,124 3,373 1% 
1934—March 7 ...... 313 6 2,864 3386 94% 
1934—June 7......... 111 9 3,122 3,507 34% 


The big increase in the Reichsbank’s bill porttoli 
occurred in the late summer of 1931, when the Reic! 
had to assist the German banking system. During te 
past year there has been no apparent inflation, but tts 
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possible that a decline in the Reichsbank’s holdings best 


commercial bills has been made good by an increase 0! 
‘“* unemployment ’’ bills. Hence the German exp 
policy has neutralised the deflation which normally should 
have accompanied the fall in its gold reserves. 

The real trouble, of course, is the gold losses. In 193! 
these arose from the wholesale withdrawal of foreign 
Since then, there have been Standstill repayments, the 
cline in the active trade balance, and the service of iv" 
many’s external debts. The system of additional 
financed out of blocked marks or through profits on t 
repurchase of foreign bonds, deprives Germany of —_ 
exchange to the full value of her exports, but it 1s only f 
to add that additional exports bring in some foreig? 
exchange, and that without these devices the exports w° 
not have been made. 

Germany’s shrinking trade balance and gold — 
suggest that the mark has become over-valued. ‘s 
consider the figures on this point. Wholesale price)” 
numbers provide a most uncertain guide, ¢ 
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economy is partially shut off from that of other 

tries by her network of import and exchange restric- 
‘ions. Still going no further back than April, 1933, when 
German prices touched bottom, there has been since then 
n increase of 6.4 per cent. in German wholesale prices, 
inst rises of 9.6 per cent. in England and 32.8 per cent. 
ig the United States and a fall of 3.9 per cent. in France. 
To compensate for these movements, the mark should have 
iated by 2.8 per cent. against sterling, whereas the 
oficial exchange rate here actually appreciated by 10.8 per 
gat. Against the dollar it should have appreciated by 

§ per cent., but has actually appreciated by 45.5 per 
gat. Against the franc it should have depreciated by 
8 per cent., but has, in fact, depreciated by only 2.7 per 
cat. If equilibrium existed in September, 1931 (except for 
the usually assumed over-valuation of the pound sterling 
by 10 per cent.), the mark is now over-valued by 5 per 
ent. against the franc, by 15 per cent. against the pound, 
and by 27 per cent. against the dollar. It is small wonder 
that Germany’s export surplus and gold reserves have 
dwindled away, or that she has to resort to various shifts, 
qquivalent to a depreciation of the mark, in order to finance 
part of her export trade. , 

This briefly is the background to the moratorium. The 
naked facts provide Germany with quite a strong case; 
but how far is her present position her own fault? As 
evidence in her favour there is the shrinkage in world trade, 
the world-wide growth of economic nationalism, the multi- 
plication of trade barriers, and the depreciation of the dollar, 
the pound and the sterling currencies. These have placed 
new and formidable obstacles in the way of her exports and 
in an abortive attempt to overcome them she had deflated 
intemal costs almost to the breaking point. She can 
hardly be blamed for having lately abandoned deflation, 
which had failed to revive her exports, and for seeking to 
improve her internal position. On the other hand, with 
the examples of the pound, the dollar, the Czech crown 
and the Austrian schilling before her, the arguments against 
a voluntary and limited devaluation of the mark are no 
longer conclusive. Such action is far less likely to revive 
memories of the ‘‘ inflation ’’ or provoke social disorder 
than it was in 1931. Instead she has sought to buttress up 
the mark by devices which reduce her foreign exchange 
receipts, and to that extent she has seriously weakened 
her case. Nor, too, has she done anything to dispel the 
suspicions that part of her new imports consist of materials 
for making munitions. Direct evidence is lacking, but as 
the figures in some important cases are abnormal, the onus 
of proof has come to lie upon Germany. 

_ Germany has rejected devaluation, on the ground that 
it would only evoke retaliation abroad, and instead has 
Proclaimed the moratorium. We, in our turn, have 
countered with a threat of exchange clearing. It may be 
conceded at once that we had no alternative, for we could 
not remain passive in face of the default on the Dawes and 
Young loans. Nor should exchange clearing be entirely 
ineffective, for while our import surplus is much less than 
it was, there are signs that it is beginning to turn upwards 
again. In actual fact, it is always at its lowest in the 
first quarter of the year. Still exchange clearing is at the 

ta pis aller. It means another set of trade restrictions, 
another division of world trade into watertight compart- 
ments. An exchange clearing system for the purpose of 
*ollecting debts is, moreover, not comparable with the 
faring systems now in force in Central Europe, which 
ure being used as a means of making possible two-way 
Tade through the jungle of otherwise impenetrable barriers. 

“se systems have been commonly supplemented by 
ne ential rebates of customs duties. We can hardly see 
| i ntish Government reversing its tariff policy for the 
0 : benefit of the British bond-holder. 
ee however, should not be made of the fear that 
Empire ig ooo any’'s trade balance vis-a-vis the British 
thin by Passive, we are not in a position to collect any- 

6 Dy means of an exchange clearing. No doubt if 
pu a she would seek to retaliate by reducing her 
point of vj om the Empire; but fortunately from our 
She ;. CW Many of her Empire purchases are essentials. 
per cent. of her wool consumption, and 
er cheapest source of supply. Were she to 


She imports 
Australia is or 
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buy her wool elsewhere, her cwn woollen industry would 
at once cease to be able to compete in the world’s markets. 

Yet whatever the statistics may reveal, a clearing remains 
a most unsatisfactory palliative and any permanent solu- 
tion should be of quite a different character. There are 
some strong points in Germany’s case. Even if all the 
loans in question had been economically sound, the interest 
charge involved is unquestionably high in relation to the 
shrunken total of international trade and cannot be fully 
maintained while these conditions persist. A considerable 
portion of the debt, however, does not conform to this 
assumption, and if the borrower is primarily to blame when 
loans are raised on unsound or unproductive assets, lenders 
must expect to lose and ought not to look to their Govern- 
ments to save them from the results of a bad bargain. On 
the other hand, a large proportion of the loss has already 
been liquidated or written off by the foreign creditors. Nor 
can Germany ride off on the plea that the loans raised in 
perfectly good faith from investors overseas would never 
have been incurred if she had not had to pay reparations. 
Less than half of Germany’s commercial debt is balanced 
by her reparation payments, and it has to be remembered 
that of her State loans the proceeds of the Dawes Loan were 
entirely used to help her to put her Budget straight and to 
solve her inflation crisis, while a third of the Young Loan 
was used for her own railway development. 

If there is to be a permanent settlement of a vexed 
question which is keeping alive ill-feeling, it means, so far 
as the creditors are concerned, that bad debts must be 
written off and the sound ones converted to a more reason- 
able rate of interest. Conversion of what remains, after 
the abandonment of Germany’s political debt and the 
writing off or repatriation of a substantial amount of her 
commercial debt, would reduce the annual charge to a 
figure which certainly ought to be well within the capacity 
of a country which is still one of the great economic units 
of the world. But if this is to be done Hitlerite Germany 
must give convincing proof of its intention to adopt a policy 
that will facilitate this payment and not obstruct it. Lead- 
ing features of such a policy, in our judgment, should be a 
moderate devaluation of the mark by about 15 per cent., 
leading to the substantial removal of exchange restrictions, 
a gradual freeing according to a time-table of various 
blocked-mark accounts, and the abolition of the whole 
system of ‘‘ additional ’’ exports. It must also be clear 
that Germany will not again unilaterally declare a transfer 
moratorium but will meet the transfer problem through the 
usual method of credit control. 

Obviously these suggestions assume a return towards 
normality, and we are confident that sooner or later we shall 
find ourselves on some such basis. The relative stability 
of the American exchange over a considerable period, with 
other indications of an economic and political character in 
various parts of the world, suggest that the time has come 
for laying the foundations of a new financial world regime. 
It would be deplorable if the establishment of satisfactory 
economic and financial relations with Germany should be 
unnecessarily postponed in order that we may first have a 
trial of strength carried out with the weapons of exchange 
clearing, retaliation and tariff war. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 





The Foreign Exchanges.—Sterling has remained sub- 
ject to pressure, but partly due to occasional sales of francs 
by the British control, rates have remained steady. On 
Thursday afternoon spot dollars were quoted at $5.03? and 
three months’ dollars at 4-3 cent discount. The rate for 
spot francs was Frs. 763-4, with three months’ francs 
quoted at the narrow discount of 8-11 centimes. When it is 
recalled that last February three months’ francs were at 
Frs. 1.50 discount, the extent of the return of confidence in 
the French position can be appreciated. To-day’s discount 
of 9} centimes (middle) is equivalent to an interest margin 
of only 3 per cent., which is probably no more than the dif- 
ference between London and Paris short money rates. This 
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shows that speculative or panic forward purchases of 
sterling have completely ceased. The official German rate 
was Rm. 13.21 on Thursday afternoon, and has been 
steady during the whole week. Registered marks are easier 
to deal in than they were immediately after the moratorium, 
Thursday’s discount being 35 per cent. So far the foreign 
exchange market has formed no idea as to the practical 
details of the proposed exchange clearing system, and 
indeed will have to await the passage of the new Bill and 
the issue of regulations in execution of its terms. 


* * * 


The Money Market.—Money has been fairly com- 
fortable this week, but Treasury bill allotments to the 
market were fairly heavy at last week’s tender, and one or 
two applicants got a few more bills than they could 
comfortably carry. In consequence, while the general rate 
for outside money was } per cent., in some cases % per 
cent. was paid, and a certain amount of 1 per cent. clear- 
ing bank money was borrowed. Discount rates are mostly 
unchanged, but the German moratorium has caused a 
slight hardening to 1} per cent. in the rate for the finest 
standstill bills. The clearing banks’ minimum rates for 
Treasury bills are unchanged at j per cent. for July and 
August bills and 4% per cent. for September, but holders 
of hot Treasury bills are offering them a shade more freely 
at 44-3 per cent. Last week’s Treasury bill issue went at 
an average rate of 17s. 0.19d. per cent., against 17s. 4d. 
per cent. Only {35.0 millions of bills were offered and 
allotted, against maturities of {40.0 millions, so that the 
total of bills issued by tender was reduced from {498.7 to 
£493-.7 millions. Tender issues of Treasury bills have only 
increased by {37.1 millions since March 31st. 

















May 31,| June 7, |June 14,} June 21,) Previous Rate 
1984 1934 1934 1934 jand Date Changed 
9 9 9 9 % 
Bank Rate ............. s Py o o 24 (June30, ’32) 
Banks’ it Rate q 1 (May 12, °32) 
Discount /f Call ...... 1 (May 12, ’32) 
Houses \ Notice 13(May 12, ’32 
Short loan rate :— 
Clearing banks...... 1 1 1 1 ove 
Outside lenders ... | } 2 ? } eee 
—— = hot ” ¥ ; 4 4 
reasury bills) ...... vee 
Market rate (3 months’ 
bank bills) ........... #- | i-# 8 i-t ° 
Market rate (stand- 
ill bills) ............. 1-2 1-2 | 1-2 | 1}-2 ove 


Once more the Bank return records very narrow changes. 
There was a reduction of {1.2 millions in the note circu- 
lation and an equivalent increase in the banking depart- 
ment’s reserve. Government securities were practically 
unchanged, but there was an increase of {2.2 millions in 
other securities. On the liabilities side public deposits rose 
by {0.8 million and bankers’ deposits by £2.5 millions. 


* * * 


New York Money and Banking.—Money remains 
extremely plentiful, and New York rates are unchanged. 
During May bankers’ acceptances were reduced from 
$613.1 to $568.8 millions. This is the fourth consecutive 
monthly decline, and reflects the lack of demand for money. 
The latest figure constitutes a new low record. During the 
week ended June 13th, brokers’ loans increased from $997 
to $1,011 millions. The recovery in the bond market is 
illustrated by the issue by a large banking group of $132 
millions of 4 per cent. Federal Land Bank bonds at a price 
of $100.75. This issue permits of the redemption of part of 
$160 millions of 4? per cent. Federal Land Bank bonds 
maturing on July Ist, and it is noticeable that the saving in 
interest is over } per cent. Gold imports for the week 
ended June 13th amounted to $26.2 millions, including 
$12.9 millions from England and $8.9 millions from France. 
The franc exchange remains at a discount and is not far 
off the gold point. The Silver Purchase Bill and the Indus- 
trial Loan Bill were signed by President Roosevelt on 
June 2oth. An attempt has been made by the Bankers’ 
Trust Company, as trustees for a railroad bond issue, to 
enforce the gold clause against last year’s repeal by 
Congress of the gold clause, on the ground that repeal is 
contrary to public policy. The case was heard in the 
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Federal Court at St. Louis, and judgment was give, 
favour of the abrogation of the gold clause. This js 4, 
first time that the validity of the repeal of the BOld clay 
has been tested in the American courts. 











* * * 


The Bank of British West Africa.—The mn, 
interesting feature of this year’s balance sheet igs 4, 
recovery in loans and advances. To some extent this ny 
reflect the recent rise in commodity prices, for a large py 
of the Bank’s activities must consist of loans against y 
duce. Whether the increase also represents greater ty 
activity is more open to question, especially as such ite 
as bills for collection, acceptances and commercial } 
discounted—all of which are governed by the state of tri 
—record no improvement. The salient features in ty 
bank’s accounts are summarised below : — 


Years ended March 3lst 
9. 


1932 1933 19ulm is the po 
a £'000 £'000 {WH in this © 
Liabilities— the Ci 
aaa 1,200 1,200 19g 
iain liineniaiialiel 400 400 There | 
IED ccncsmmeeusesennnpmennensoes 5,550 6,107 6.4m sumption 
Bills for collection ................ 691 748 aN tive price 
ACCEPtaNnce ........seeeeseeeeeenees 21 69 ive SOM 
Assets— pve S 
ila ad 1,009 1,049 suppliers 
Investments..........0sssseeeeeeeees 2,480 3,660 3iimwith a t 
Treasury bills ............0seseeee 615 630 w hp., of 1 
CRUE IEIED. dncc0veeses<resescevnceses 515 392 OF industria 
en 2,390 1,822 22 ; 
EE Ee 60 60 equipped 
IED - ccciacnsniiennsninenmnnanvens 4% 4% 8 of 6,700 


Although the increase in advances has depleted the bank’ 
cash reserves, it continues to enjoy a very liquid position 
for if its discounts and investments are included among is 
liquid assets they reach the high proportion of 87 per cett 
of deposits. Notwithstanding the rise in advances, m 
profits are no higher, but the low return on the bank 
Treasury bills and gilt-edged securities probably explam 
the absence of any improvement in earnings. The dividat 
is maintained at 4 per cent., but nothing is yet availablefe 
the replenishment of published reserves. Due provisi 
however, has been made for contingencies and bad a 
doubtful debts. 





INSURANCE NOTE 





Gresham Life Assurance.—During the past year t# 
Legal and General, already a large shareholder, obtaios 
control of the Gresham Life by the purchase of the rema 
ing shares. The chairman emphasises, however, that th 
Gresham ‘‘ will continue to retain its separate entity, 
being no intention on the part of the controlling company 
disturb in any way its independent activities either at hom 
or abroad.’’ New business in 1933 showed an incta# 
from {1,850,000 to {2,167,000, of which nearly two-thisé 
was effected outside of the United Kingdom. The expens 
ratio as a result of the increased new business was S00 
what higher at 24.8 per cent., compared with 23.2 per = 
In comparison with other life offices the expense rato 
the Gresham appears somewhat high, but this 1s — 
for by the large proportion of foreign business; it sho ies 
noted that in the rates of premium charged for poue*s: 
effected outside this country, full allowance 1s made - tt 
heavier cost of production and administration. The ra! 
interest fell from {4 17s. 8d. per cent. in 1932 to £4 10S: 
per cent. The assets increased from {9,126,000 
£9,448,000, British Government securities increasing, eas 
£575,000 to £2,504,000, and foreign Government a 
by £203,000 to {1,497,000. On the other hand, mo oe 
on property showed a fall of £186,000, and railway 
other debentures fell by £230,000 to {1 ——, , 
balance sheet states that ‘‘ the sterling equivalents Dr" § es 
into the accounts in respect of transactions 10 oo hose 
and foreign currencies correspond in the ageregate » Thell i 
calculated at market rates on December 31st ~ aati 
assets are taken at market values both for Stock Ex 
securities and for foreign currencies. 
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OUTLOOK FOR CENTRAL ELECTRICITY STOCKS.—II 


5 ig ls a preceding article (see the Economist, June 16, 1934, 
~ page 1320), we discussed the objects, finance and prospects 
e refi  the “Grid ’’ scheme, in respect of which nearly £44 
+ mi silions of Central Electricity Board stocks have been 
‘tai igued, at an average interest rate of 43 per cent. We 

‘mil showed that about 30 per cent. of the total proceeds had 
1 hull ben allocated to standardisation of frequency, and the 
f teal remaining 70 per cent. to general ‘‘ Grid ’’ purposes. The 
in (eventual security for the latter’s service will necessarily 

te determined by the relative success of the ‘‘ Grid ’’ in 
8st achieving the financial estimates of its promoters. What 
“igi is the potential scope for increased electricity consumption 

{WM in this country? How far do recent figures throw light 
oa the Central Electricity Board’s main problem? 

There is no reason to question the scope for higher con- 
614m sumption of electricity, provided it is available at an attrac- 

MM tive price. The reports of the 1930 Census of Production 

“ give some measure of the field of opportunity available to 

suppliers of electricity. In that year, industry was equipped 
36m with a total electric motor capacity of some 10,244,000 
Wi b.p., of which over 4,100,000 h.p. was supplied by private 
“B industrial generating plants. In addition, industry was 
equipped with prime movers having a capacity of the order 
“Mof 6,700,000 h.p. for the direct mechanical drive of 
banksy Machinery. Thus the total additional field open to the 
dectric supply undertakings was represented by some 
10,800,000 h.p. of motor capacity (which would become 
available as and when private generating plant and prime 
movers became obsolete) plus any further demand for 
power which the expansion of industry might bring into 
existence. While it can scarcely be expected that the 
whole of this ‘* theoretical field ’’ will ever be filled by the 
electric supply industry, the area of the field is large 
enough to set at rest all doubts as to the adequacy of the 
share open to the industry, as a matter of practical politics. 
There is further wide scope for increased electrification in 
the domestic sphere. 

As regards the actual rate of progress in recent years, the 
position may be illustrated by the following table, which 
shows the units generated by authorised undertakers in 
each of the last thirteen years : — 


MILLIONS OF UNITS GENERATED BY AUTHORISED 
UNDERTAKERS 


ong is 
T cent. 
BS, Me 
bank’ 
xplain 
vidext 
ble fa 
visiot, 
id al 


fee eeeeeeeeses 
see eeeeeeeeee 
Cee eerereeeece 
teres eeeseeee 
See eeeereresee 


See eee eesesese 


* Years ended March 3lst. 


This table suggests a number of significant points, which 
are even more clearly brought out in the accompanying 
art. First, in the years 1922 to 1928 there was an almost 
uniform rate of progress—interrupted only during 1926, the 
year of the coal strike, during which restrictions were im- 
¢d upon the use of electric power. In 1929 there was a 
Teccmning of the advance, but in 1930, 1931 and 1932 a 
ckening—though the British consumption of electricity, 
contrast with that of nearly all other countries, did not 
= even at the depth of the depression. In 1933, there 
‘| 8S a marked acceleration of the rate of increase—the 
— increment over the preceding year (though not the 
a increment) being the largest of any year of the 
a ~ steepening of the curve was further accentuated 
ie t quarter of this year, when 600 million more 
“ns ‘re generated than in the first quarter of 1933. The 
entage advance in 1933 over 1932 was 10.7 and in the 
a of 1934 over the first quarter of 1933 no less 
10.9. Given the validity of the assumption—made in 





















































































































iN 1932 and 1933 





was reasonably restrained, the actual 








the receding article—that the Central Board’s budgeting: 


results of that period appear of reasonably good augury for 
the future success of the Board’s financial plans. 

To some extent, however, the recent increase in the de- 
mand for current overstates the case for cheerfulness. The 
Central Board is a ‘‘ broker ’’ in electricity, not a distri- 
butor who sells to the final consumer. It cannot, therefore, 
enforce its own policy of small profits and quick returns 
upon the supply industry. There is evidence, to which the 
Electricity Commissioners call attention in their report for 
the year ended March 31, 1933, of a tendency among 
authorised undertakers to pursue ‘‘ a somewhat restrictive 
policy of development.’’ The report speaks of ‘‘ some 
deferment of schemes of development and thus . . . some 
diminution in the orders for electrical plant and equipment 
which might otherwise have been placed at a time when 
the costs of the principal raw materials were particularly 
favourable from the point of view of the supply industry.”’ 
Certain of the smaller distributors, in particular, are re- 
garded, rightly or wrongly, as being partial to the small 
sales and large profits theory. It might somewhat seriously 
handicap the Board if any important section of the supply 
industry were to continue such a policy. 

The ‘‘ Grid,’’ again, does not sell merely at the published 
‘Grid ’’ price. Owners of selected stations which buy 
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supplies from the ‘‘ Grid ’’ are entitled under Section 13 of 
the Act of 1926 to be charged no more than the cost which 
they would have incurred, had the Act not been passed, in 
generating for themselves the electricity taken from the 
Board. The hypothetical nature of the provision seems to 
open up extensive possibilities for controversy. It is con- 
ceivable, indeed, that the operation of the clause may result 
in the Board’s receiving a smaller payment than it has 
budgeted for in respect of appreciable amounts of its 
current. 

Though difficulties of this kind cannot be left out of 
account, they are not likely to upset the broad generalisa- 
tion that the ‘‘ Grid ’’ will stand or fall, financially speak- 
ing, by the rate of expansion of the national demand for 
electricity in the coming years. We may therefore proceed 
to summarise the conclusions regarding the security for 
Central Electricity stocks suggested by the facts which 
have been discussed by this series of articles. It would 
seem that, although the Central Electricity Board was 
unfortunate in the time of its borrowing, events may 
show it to have been more fortunate in the time 
of its beginning to trade. Its stocks, so far as the proceeds 
have been allocated to standardisation of frequency 
(i.e. to the extent of roughly 30 per cent.), are absolutely 
secure. For the rest, their security is mainly dependent 
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(apart from such intangible considerations as the Govern- 
ment’s ‘‘ moral ’’ responsibility for them) on a persistently 
expanding demand for electricity over the next few years. 
Though the technical and administrative efficiency of the 
Board is not in question, there are possible legal and other 
factors outside its control which, in certain circumstances, 
might prove troublesome, from the viewpoint of future 
earning power. On the whole, it may be said that the odds 
are definitely on, though perhaps not heavily on, the finan- 
cial success of the ‘‘ Grid.’* 





INVESTMENT NOTES 


Contango Technique.—On Tuesday, an unofficial meet- 
ing took place in the Committee Room of the Stock Ex- 
change, when jobbers and brokers came to an understand- 
ing regarding preliminary contango arrangements. The 
object of the discussion was to arrive at a modus operandi 
which might reduce the disturbance to normal business 
occurring at the end of each account, owing to the absorp- 
tion of dealers’ time and attention in arranging contango 
barggins. There are three distinct phases in a contango 
transaction. First, slips are passed indicating the sender’s 
contango requirements. Secondly, rough books are made 
up on the basis of the slips passed, and the resultant net 
bull or bear positions are adjusted by negotiation. Thirdly, 
the contango rate is fixed. Until the fixing (which at pre- 
sent takes place on the Monday before account day), no 
contango bargain is “‘ firm.’’ As the passing of slips starts 
early on the preceding Thursday, and the slips are fol- 
lowed by contango books, complications and adjustments 
intervene, which confuse normal dealing on Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday morning (when the ‘‘ House ’’ is open) 
and even on Monday. It is now hoped to secure adherence 
to the proposal that slips shall not be passed until Thursday 
afternoon, and that the contango books shall not be brought 
into the ‘‘ House ’’ until 9.30 on Friday morning. This 
should avoid unduly precocious development of the con- 
tango market. The partial delay in the arrangement of 
_ positions will prevent dealers from having their attention 
distracted so early in the second week of the account. 
Further, interim cancellations, etc., during the contango 
process may be reduced. Though it is recognised that 
certain difficulties are unavoidable, it is hoped that the 
present discussions will be more fruitful than similar moves 
in the past. 





* * * 


German Bond Dealings.—The market responded 
quickly to Mr Chamberlain’s announcement in the House 
of Commons, on June 15th, of the decision to institute an 
exchange clearing in the absence of agreement with Ger- 
many before July 1st. With the implications of this latest 
endeavour to collect interest from an unwilling debtor, we 
deal in a leading article on page 1378. The recovery in 
the Stock Exchange prices of the ‘‘ Dawes’’ and 
“* Young ”’ Loans, which followed the announcement, left 
both on a nominal yield basis of 11 per cent.—a figure 
indicative of a certain scepticism regarding the efficacy of 
the proposed arrangements. Despite Mr Chamberlain's 
warning that purchasers of German bonds from foreigners 
would buy at their own risk, dealings continued, in a 
somewhat restricted market, on the basis,of the ‘‘ Official 
List,’’ until Thursday, June 21st, when a notice was posted 
in the Stock Exchange, declaring that no ‘‘ Dawes ”’ or 
“‘ Young ’’ bonds would be ‘‘ good delivery ’’ unless 
accompanied by a specified declaration of non-foreign 
ownership. It is urgently necessary for the Government to 
lay down a practical definition of the term ‘“‘ foreigner,’’ 
for this week’s ‘‘ House ’’ notice gives no ruling on 
the point. Unless the British Government is prepared 
to ‘‘clear’’ for the Dominions, as well as for its own 
bondholders—which is highly improbable in view of 
the fact that the Empire as a whole has an “ active ”’ 
balance with Germany—it would appear that purchases of 
bonds from Dominion citizens may be as dangerous as pur- 
chases from the foreigner. Whether British holdings of 
foreign tranches, bought in good faith before June 15, will 
be included in the “‘ clearing ’’ is another question on 
which official guidance is indispensable. For the present, 
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potential speculators in the efficiency of the Governmey 
latest debt-collecting expedient would do well to r 

the maxim caveat emptor. The Government’s Bill, 
lished as we go to press, gives the executive wide 
by way of restriction of imports, which, if they were app}; 
to shipments from Germany, would be the strongest of by 
points for the bondholder, who is primarily interested , 
the achievement of the largest possible “‘ active ”’ balay 
by his debtor. 
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* * * 


London Transport Outlook.—Holders of Lon, 
Transport ‘‘ C ’’ stock, which was principally issued ing 
change for the equity interests in the constituent unde 
takings, have little indication as yet as to their return fr 
the first year’s working of the Board. In February it 
announced that no interim payment would be made ows 
to the length of time required for computation of ty 
standard revenues and operating expenses as well y 
‘‘ adjustments in respect of unfructified capital ’” for tll cat. at 4 
main line suburban pool. Subsequently a Bill was poll show 
moted to enable the payment of a dividend for the year 
June 30th, based upon an estimation of revenue, sub 
ject to later adjustment when the accounts covering ty 
first year were eventually published. The Bill is now; 
its final stages, and the interim payment should be possibk 
shortly after the end of the present month. As the Boar 
finds itself unable to give a true comparison of its trafis 
with those of the constituent undertakings in previous yeas, am“ 
estimation of the probable course of earnings and they “0... 
likely distribution is a hazardous procedure, more especialy 
as the decision must take into account the ultimate issue ¢ 
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further ‘“‘C’’ stock as consideration for undertaking cam 
acquired during the year. Of these the most importants _ 
Thomas Tilling, whose claim for {1,198,514 each of “ A" Gone 
and ‘‘ B ’’ stock and {1,198,515 ‘‘ C ’’ stock is now being seed 
considered by the Arbitration Tribunal. In previous nots hes ones 
(see the Economist January 6th, page 24, and March 17th, falls ha’ 
page 584) we published a table and graph comparing tk jy the 
trend of receipts of London Transport during the curt pie 
financial year with those of the major constituent unde- | 
takings during the two previous years. In the followix 
table the index figures are brought up to date: — 
First Three Weeks in July of Previous Year = 100 in each caw. Lord 
January February March last, wh 
a seconc 
é | 13 20 | 27 3 | 10 | 17] 2 9 | 10| | ala the own 
dom, I 
1932, 4 undertakings} 96 | 95 | 95 | 91 | 92 | 89 | 92 | 94 | 94 | 94 | 95 | 92/% ” Shell 
1933, 4 undertakings] 97 | 93 | 89 | 82 | 92 | 95 | 94 | 93 | 97 | 99 | 99 | 96/10! ° 
1934, don Trans- Species 
POE ...cccccccccccce 104 {105 |105 | 99 |102 |103 |102 |103 |104 me 106 |105 [104 Bearste 
Scanner ee 
April May June of taxa 
ene —— ff soup | 
7 | «| 2 | 28 s| 12 19 | 26 2| o/s and in 
only a 
1932, 4 undertakings.............. 95 | 95 | 97 | 97 | 98 | 98 |101 | 97 | 99] 981" I turn, t 
1933, 4 undertakings............+. 102 | 98 |102 ]102 }102 [100 |101 {103 ]105 /106)* Bg, 
1934, London Transport ........ 110 ]107 [109 Jana Jar2 Jaan fond fan7 fu 013 pl mr 
The comparison is based on the receipts of the Unde § Britain 
ground group, Metropolitan Railway, London Serious 
Suburban Traction, and the London County Cound ff fields, 
Tramways. Readers should bear in mind that th § that ¢, 
trend line of the London Transport figures has bee § others 
influenced by the absorption of numerous independ@® & per to, 
companies during the year. Apart, however, from & ff Bearst 
creased revenue from such sources, the London Trans Bi gressiy 
port index has shown remarkable stability during tf cheerf 
past three months at a considerably higher level “ World 
during the previous quarter, and is now running but es 
above that of the four undertakings in 1933. tet Speed 
receipts for the 50 weeks to June 16th are £25,416,400, ' be des 
this figure affords no indication as to whether Sir W years 
McLintock’s estimates of net revenue at just ov Lord 
millions will, in fact, be achieved. From the “C” s#& 9 oll in 
holder’s point of view, the absence of accounts for the regulz 
year’s working, although unavoidable, is to be regt bl > oer 
and any information as to earnings which the Board is “ ha ol 
to give, whether by way of pro forma accounts or author dmi 


tive statement, will obviously be welcome. The 1 pe Ww 
found no. reason to revise its estimate of, say, 3 '0 3 
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for the maiden dividend, although immediate distribu- 
jon of this amount, in view of the powers now being taken, 
sconsidered less likely. The *‘ C ”’ stock, which has been 
,dall market during the past month, has now slightly re- 


gvered to 74%. 
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* * * 





Actuaries Investment Index.—During the week the 

industrial ordinary shares comprising the Actuaries’ 
dex have.shown virtually no net movement. No reasons 
yve transpired to attract speculative activity from other 
gcions of the market, or to change the general opinion 
fut industrial shares stand high enough both to discount 
likely measure of further recovery and to reduce the 
pissbility of ‘‘ quick-turn ’’ profits to a minimum. The 
piex has ‘‘ drifted upwards ’’ to 71.1 on June roth, 
MB compared with 70.9 a week earlier and 74.0 a month ago, 
te relative yield figures being 3.68, 3.69 and 3.51 per 
cot. at the three dates. Certain component group indices 
POE ae shown below : — 
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has received support from favourable reports. Renewed 
falls have occurred in the cotton and home rail markets, 
but the usually spectacular counters in the industrial 
market have been quiescent. 


Assets exceed £26,750,000. : tame 
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° ° . described as having “‘ practically vanished”), Lord 


Bearsted reached Iraq, and disclosed that the Dutch Shell 

lord Bearsted on the Oil Outlook.—On Tuesday group had invested £3,000,000 so far, representing 23} per 
st, when the House of Commons, by 251 votes to 29, gave cent. of the total expenditure, on this new field. On the 
asecond reading to a Government Bill vesting inthe Crown _ whole, the tenor of the speech was mildly cheerful, but the 
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ula the ownership of mineral oil discovered in the United King- chairman was careful to avoid committing himself in any 
—~ ff dom, Lord Bearsted complained at the meeting of the way to an estimate of the immediate outlook for the oil 
sin Shell ” Transport and Trading Company of another _ trade. 
wostm ees of Government intervention in the oil industry. Lord 
alae ed ° “ a as ever to the indefinite con- 
—— § ‘duance of the Royal Dutch Shell group’s present burden 
Jue fj taxation. Last year various atemineaie mulcted the COMPANY NOTES 
77. & Sup for no less than £51,800,000 by way of direct duties 
|*| = income tax, while shareholders received in dividends Aircraft Companies.—Like the manufacturers of arma- 
a ‘on out £6,000,000, on a large proportion of which, in _ ments in general (whose prospects were discussed last week) 
69 tend were themselves liable for income tax and/or the manufacturers of aircraft are likely to benefit substan- 
oa attack c Lord Bearsted also returned vigorously to the tially during the early phase of revival, when national 
Unde- Britain 7 ee taxation of oil imports into Great defence departments are making good depression arrears of 
aad I setions, ae the statement that imported oil was a replacements. But since the life of an aeroplane is shorter, 
“ound an utory factor to unemployment in British coal- _and its use more constant, than that of most other forms of 
at the W that th € quoted the estimate of a distinguished technologist armament, its replacement cannot be greatly delayed. The 
> beet I other € motor car, through its requirements for steel and _ arrears to be made good, therefore, need not necessarily be 
endest I per a created a demand for at least one ton ofcoal _Jarge. Nevertheless, national budgets in 1934 have, for one 
mt . er consumed. The tax on heavy oils Lord reason or another, been generous to the Air Arm, and the 
Tras W gressive a as a direct handicap on the most pro- aircraft industry will substantially increase its aggregate 
og OW cheerful te ethcient section of industry. Turningtoamore business. In addition, the extremely rapid improvement of 
| thad world oi) = the chairman attributed the upward turnin the small air liner, both in comfort and speed, is beginning 
g well B but ondie eeee last year partly to industrial revival, to make possible internal services which were considered to 
sregatt iene!’ to the ‘‘ amazing development ”’ of the high- _ be quite uneconomic even two years ago. In this country 
90, but H be destj engine. This development, he declared, might the sudden rush of independent and railway-owned air ser- 


ned to play as considerable a part in the next few _vices to establish themselves has been particularly marked 


Villia® years as ; 

er {54 Lan — - the petrol engine in the last generation. during 1934. The private aeroplane has yet to come, on 
stod foil indus ed, the arch-apostle of “‘ co-operation ’’ in the a commercial scale. It must have qualities of foolproof 
he first t try, could hardly fail to be sympathetic to the handling and of slow landing and taking-off speed, which 


ory efforts of President Rooseveit’s Administration have not yet been achieved, except possibly on the heli- 


the oj] oo though he observed, somewhat dryly, that copter. It is a reasonable assumption, however, that the 
inistratj Ty was awaiting the translation of the American manufacturers will fairly soon evolve such a machine, and 
by way of Pen S strong words into effective action. Passing that the development of aerodromes (which is already in 


ersia, and Russia (whose competitive power he hand) will stimulate demand in just the same way as the 
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post-war road construction was stimulating demand for 
motor cars ten years ago. The expansion of the industry 
may thus be considered as certain. As has frequently been 
shown in new industries, however, rapid expansion does not 
necessarily connote rapidly rising profits. In an earlier Note 
on aircraft shares (November 9, 1933, page 1134) it was 
pointed out that, with a total output of only some 1,500 


(Profits in £000) 


Company | 1928 | 1820 | 1990 | 901 | 1002 | 1909 


Aircraft: 
De Havilland (Sept. 30) :— 


Gross profit .........ss0006 ~— 103-8 78-8 76-7 42-3 104-6 
Earned for dividend 19-7 48-7 36-5 27-7 2-2 63-4 
| ne 18-2 16-2 10-3 7-6 0-6 18-6 
Dividend (%) .........++. 10 10 5 5 23 Th 
Fairey (Sept. 30) :— 
TOSS Profit ..........s0006 158-3 161-1 174-2 185-6 107-4 
Earned for dividend 132-0* | 113-0* | 113-9* | 128-1° 62-5 
EERE) cccsnceneveseee 31 -2* f.t./22-6° £.t.|22-8* £.t.|25-6* f.t.| 16-7 Lt. 
Dividend (%)_ ........+++. oe 71.t. 7ft.] 10ft. | 10ft. | 101. 
Handley Page (Dec. 31) :— 
Gross profit .........s0006 106-5 | 110-6 | 128-0 78-7¢ | 67-4t 
Surplus after fixed pref. | 27-9 20-6 23-3 Nil Nil 
Hawker (March 31) :— 
Net profit ............s00008 118-4 | 143-3 | 151-6 
Aero Engines: 
Armstrong Siddeley Devel. 
(Sept. 30) :— 
RUINS cocecosesccnsnsnepecs 173-3 166-2 133-8 129-9 151-0 150-8 
Earned for ordinary ... | 116-5 113-0 82-0 79-3 97-0 93-7 
Earned (%) .....sseseeeees 30-0 f.t.| 29-OLt.| 27-21.t.}| 26-31t.] 33-31.t.) 32-21. 
Dividend (%) .......+.++ 15 Nil 6} 64 0§ 6} 
Napier (Sept. 30) :— 
Gross profit ........sccs008 167-4 192-3 171-3 81-6 19-0f 0:S5t 
Earned for ordinary 130-4 | 155-3 | 132-8 43-2 Nil Nil 
Earned (%) ...s.ssseceeees 26-1 127-23 27-2 10-6 Nil Nil 
Dividend (%) .........+++ 15§ 60 15 Nil Nil Nil 
Rolls Royce (Dec. 31) :— 
Gross profit ............00+ 185-8 203-5 148-7 145-7 152-5 218-9 
Earned for ordinary 155-8 36-7 97-2 99-2 106-0 162-7 
IRMEED assnovssssoeses 21°4 15-4 12-3 12-7 13-8 | 20-4 
Dividend (%) ..........++ 10 10 10 10 10 17 


* After debenture redemption. t After special credits or adjustments. 
¢ After capital repayment and before bonus. § And capital bonus. 


machines in the census year of 1930, the profit margin per 
machine must be very substantial indeed to provide such 
earnings as are shown for the leading concerns in the accom- 
panying table. From this two caveats may be entered. 
First, the industry has not yet reached the stage of serious 
price competition. Secondly, a relatively small variation in 
orders received by a given company will have a marked 
effect on its profits. This second point has been amply con- 
firmed by the 1933 accounts of Fairey Aviation and De 
Havilland, published since our last Note. Since it is in- 
evitable that, in a rapid progress of invention, one concern 
will lead the way for a year or two, only to give way to a 
competitor, aircraft shares must be considered speculative, 
or even highly speculative. As the accounts of D. Napier 
and Son in recent years have shown, the period of eclipse 
may be accompanied not only by lack of revenue, but by 
fairly heavy experimental costs. In such an industry, those 
in close touch with the Royal Air Force or with civil aviation 
are at a great advantage over the general investor in know- 
ing what companies are selling their machines—it will be 
remembered that a considerable rise in De Havilland 
occurred when the company’s greatly improved accounts 
had been published. The prevalent idea that aircraft manu- 
facture is a geometric industry assuring large profits to the 
holders of aircraft shares is therefore dangerously mis- 
leading. At present, and for many years to come, aircraft 
investment must be a matter for the specialist or the 
speculator. 


* * * 


General Electric Results. — Although profits, at 
£971,481, showed a decline of approximately 4 per cent. 
during the year to March last, shareholders in this large 
equipment concern will probably share the directors’ satis- 
faction with the results, in view of the special difficulties of 
the industry during the year. Economic recovery has yet 
to make good the reduced activity in the heavy section which 
followed the completion of the ‘‘ grid ’’ transmission system, 
although the company is extending its range of products in 
a number of promising directions. Competition for small 
equipment business, including lamps—as other reports and 
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speeches have shown—has been of unprecedented sever; 
Signs of improvement in the later months both at home ay 
overseas are noted in the report, and the payroll of 24,25 
at March 31st shows an increase of 1,532 during the yea. 
Comparative figures for three years follow :— 


Years to March 3] 























































































- 1933 1% 
SED sccvensbabibesenabasetonsbesenses 1,057,657 1,012,739 ont « 
Depreciation............ssseseseeeeee 236,953 233,291 233.4 
Pension fund ...........sseseeeeeees 30,000 32,014 35m 
Directors’ fees .............seeeeees 4,495 4,355 re is 
Debenture interest ............... 204,661 171,927  163,qaty 
Available for dividends ......... 581,548 571,152 534,44 
Preference dividends ............ 252,000 252,000 252.04 652 69¢ 
1,094: 
Earned .........00000s 329,548 319,152 — 289,q4mto have | 
Ordinary } Paid ..............006+ 180,292 180,292 180% 
shares ) Earned (%) ........- 16°8 16-2 14 ‘con V 
Paid (%) ....0.-0000 8 8 3 pense M 
_ © 
SID sincniknscvcansenpabencsssensne 130,000 137,750 — 100,qqim cammings 
Carried forward ............sc0s00. 420,136 421,246 42344 is partly | 
The balance sheet shows a strong position. Surplus ligui 
assets amount to over £4,500,000, affording ample provisin 
for a generous measure of recovery, which will be incres 
ingly reflected in ordinary earnings as a result of the debol  W. T 
ture conversion completed last September. Buildings aff line mar 
plant have been written down with the customary adequay, lM active 
and loose plant, fixtures and goodwill—each shown at {1-f Henley’: 
should represent a valuable hidden reserve. The ordi gratulate 
shares enjoyed a sharp rise on publication of the preliminay & profits, : 
figures, and are quoted at 27, to yield £4 os. gd. per cett. which tl 
They confer valuable “‘ recovery ’’ prospects covering th the dept 
whole range of the electrical industry. dend is 
* * * 

Tea Company Results.—The reports of tea plantatio § Balance 
companies for the year 1933, now in full spate, sugges 
that the industry has already re-achieved a substantal § Demrec: 
measure of prosperity. Apart from the debatable conti-# pent 
bution of the restriction scheme, this result may be regarde 
as a demonstration that the industry has lost none of itt § Preferes 
traditionally rapid recuperative powers. In the Econom 
of May 26, 1934, pages 1152-3, we gave a selection of com- 
pany results. The following table brings the stoy jj °rdinar 
up-to-date : — 

(Years to December 31st) To rese: 
Total c 
: Present 8 
A Earned |Ordin Af 
Company Fd Realised for. Divi- ford. % t Af 
per lb. | Ordinary| dends Shares 
The b 
Thous. | 4. ° gue Bf mificar 
Lbs. . ” Debto 
Amalgamated Tea {1902 | G2i0 | wo-an Povzeee] x Nagy | 4 64 B trae 
finan 
lo-Ameri 1932 | 8,402 8-11 51,902 7°5 
Anpoereom {i955 | Feus | anor | eezoe | izes 927 | 429 Oh secur 
, 8-43¢ | Nil Nil Ordir 
Assam Consolidated { 1933 a7 13-53) ni | Nil } 9/3 | Ni woul 
Baracora (Sylhet) {1833 | 2419 siv| 2 |} se | $8 Foe 
we ; , . 6,627] 6 
British Indiang .....{ 1994 | aus | 12-31 | 29:53 | 18 |} Sea 44 June 
Consol 932 | 20, 7°24 |Dr37,786| Nil 9 
ae and f 1933 171266 | 11-32 |190,413 | 15 zou | § 
+57 +|Dr6,761 2-5 9 
Doom Dooma....... i933 | i712 | 16-38 | 3gre | 12-8 } atx | 415 G 
t 
° 38,766 7°5 0 
Kanan Devan® ..... 1933 | 115698 iat |ri2'601 | 13 $330 saa has 
conc 
., 8,642 | 10 0° 
Pabbojan ............ poo 1788 es 27,664 | 20 \ st ss form 
-82(a)| 8,887 | Nil 13 § pani 
Nedeem ..........000+ = $900 13-65h0) 52,400(b) 2-5 } 24 ; the ; 
, 9:90 | 10,875] 3 400 fc 
Jhanzie ...........006+ = S401 13-29 30,937 3 } 2 oo 
Chargola® .......+...: t9s2 | 2,121 | 5-88 | 2431) Ni yas | aa 
, 0 a 
Me 
* Years to November 30th.  ¢ London sales. Calcutta sales at 5-30d. at oe dep: 
. ; 5 h. Lond sales. ; Calcutta 
Te ay 8:26 annss* "(hy Aftce prying three years’ preference dividends, but bé* Hf Omr 
£23,400 reserved for income tax. (t) £10 shares 193: 
ies was 13} perceat. B cat 
The total tea crop of the twelve companies an os 
j 


lower for 1933 than 1932. Selling prices, however, sh 
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es 


ret, 





yniform tendency to rise, and the total earnings available 
- ofdinary shareholders were £667,540 for 1933, against 
aly (80,497 for 1932. The companies have shown willing- 
ress to on the fruits of enhanced prosperity to share- 
ders, and the market, in turn, has been more than ready 
» discount the resulting dividends. The slightly downward 
dency of tea prices at recent Mincing Lane auctions has, 
wever, reduced the share market to comparative quietude, 
the tea share index compiled by the Investors’ Chronicle 
sowing a fall of 3 per cent. last month. The price for all 
i sold at the London auctions from the beginning of Janu- 
to the end of last week has been 1s. 2$d. per lb., against 
uder 10d. in the corresponding months of 1933, while the 

tities sold have declined from 1,884,698 packages to 
652,690 packages. The total profits would thus appear 
to have been about 25 per cent. higher over the period. 
From now on, however, the price figures will afford com- 

ison with the higher levels of the later months of last 
yar. Most companies may well report a further increase in 
aamings for 1934, for the present sagging tendency of prices 


is partly seasonal. 


* * * 















































































W. T. Henley’s Telegraph.—Cable and transmission 
line manufacture is not, at the moment, one of the most 
active of British industries. Shareholders in W. T. 
Henley’s Telegraph Works will be the more ready to con- 
gatulate their directors on the maintenance of trading 
profits, and the repetition of the 30 per cent. total dividend 
which the company has succeeded in paying right through 
the depression. Unlike its immediate predecessor, the divi- 
dend is fully covered by earnings: — 


Years to March 31st, 








































1932 1933 1934 
‘ £ £ £ 
tation Balance of trading account* ...... 328,664 276,900 279,424 
U; 
ei Depreciation.......::.sssseecceeeeseees 54,131 57,797 55,633 
nt P MCOME ta .....ssesseeesersesseneees 15,974 13,388 839 
Cont: § Debenture interest and fees ...... 14,250 14,191 13,918 
of its } Preference dividend...............++ 9,000 9,000 9,000 
“— Earned vesccccssceseeeee 235,309 182,524 200,034 
Com Ordinary) Paid sssssesssssseseessees 195,000 195,000 195,000 
story Earned (%) ...s.ceee00e 38-2 28-1 30:8 
TRI GED ccccccssncssses 30 30 30 
IID ons saicinscccicccosaccccssccees 50,000 50,000 50,000 
—— [fl Total carried forward...........s0000 557,496 518,417¢ 473,452 
Yield * After adjustment for bad debts and contingencies. 
(%) { After transferring £23,398 from contingent reserves. 


_— fj The balance-sheet affords no internal evidence of any sig- 
x4 ff Rificant falling off in business at the end of the year. 
Debtors and creditors are somewhat lower, but stock-in- 
trade shows a slight increase. The company’s current 
rT finances, as always, are strong, cash and Government 

secunty holdings totalling as much as £879,459. The {1 
xij Ordinary shares, at 6, yield £5 per cent., but the outlook 

would appear to be subject to the conditions regarding the 
s 69 — Immediate future of the cable trades, to which we referred 

i a Note on ‘‘ Callender’s Cable,” in the Economist of 
14% H June 16th last, page 1324. 


* * * 
115 9 


uo |, Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds.—This great company 
as not yet decided to follow the lead of other major 

10 0 eae, like Vickers and Dunlop, by publishing an in- 
omative report. Shares in undefined subsidiary com- 

Panes are entered in the balance sheet at £14,707,567— 
© amount varying little from year to year. There is no 


06 Consolidated balanc é 
treatment of e sheet and no statement regarding the 


Nil holders depreciation by the subsidiaries. Share- 
ahaa ts have no means of knowing whether the reserves, 
ee ely £4,000,000, would suffice to offset the 
ons — that must surely have taken place in the great 

1933- - — over these last four years. The profit for 
cent. cain Shows a welcome improvement, and after allo- 
owed 8 £50,000 to depreciation of fixed assets (now standing 


at {1,816,401) 


it is deemed possible to pay one year’s 
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arrears of dividend on the cumulative second preference 
shares (which was not, however, fully earned) : — 
Years ended March 3lst, 


1932 1933 1934 
£ £ £ 

| __ T 201,569 133,665 324,960 
To Depreciation .............ceeeeeees Nil Nil 50,000 
First preference dividend ......... 91,000 91,000 91,000 
No. of times covered .......cccecceeees 2-2 1-4 3:0 
Second preference dividend ....... Nil Nil 235,732t 
No. of times covered .........ecseeeees ene one 0:8 
Ordinary dividend ................04 Nil Nil Nil 


Increase or decrease in carry 

SOM aacisce: sccsesiesuseccvecace + 110,569 + 42,665 — 51,772 

* After charging debenture interest and sinking fund. 

t In respect of 1931-32. 
Expansion of business is reflected in moderate increases in 
current assets and liabilities. The bank loan of {180,000 
has been paid off, largely (it appears) from the surplus 
cash reserves of subsidiaries. The improvement in trade 
has probably come just in time to preclude any fear of 
the company’s having to implement the guarantee on 
Lysaght’s debenture issue. The new steel works at Cardiff, 
which is now to be proceeded with, will, when completed, 
doubtless effect more economical production. In the mean- 
time, the 5 per cent. tax-free second preference shares at 
23S., Carrying two years’ arrears of dividend, look much 
more attractive than the ordinary shares at 17s., with 
£470,000 of preference dividend arrears ranking ahead of 
them. 

* * * 


Barclay, Perkins.—The Chancellor’s “ penny off the 
pint,’’ industrial recovery, and the slaking of abnormal thirsts 
at the company’s 1,200 houses in the London area during 
last summer have been largely responsible for an improve- 
ment in trading profits to {293,477—little under £10,000 
short of the 1932 level. Dividend receipts, principally from 
the 100 per cent. equity interest in Style and Winch, have 
increased to £111,350. The latter company, however, has 
taken credit for the pool profits divided between the two 
companies for the year to March, 1933, so that the dividend 
receipts of the parent do not fully reflect the improvement in 
1933-34. Style and Winch, however, have distributed a 

onus of £100,000 from general reserve, which is placed 
direct to contingencies reserve in the Barclay Perkins books. 
The resumed dividend of 8 per cent. is just covered by earn- 
ings. Profits for the three latest years are analysed below: 

Years to March 3lst, 


1932 1933 1934 
£ £ £ 
Trading profit ...........csssceceeeees 303,394 268,444 293,477 
Interest, dividends, and other 
WINN gc cecdenscudésnnranndasansacs 125,613 86,857 111,350 
Total income ...........ccceeeeeeeeeees 429,007 355,301 404,827 
Depreciation ...............sesceccecese 72,565 64,936 64,680 
Levies, duties and fees, etc. ....... 24,297 21,585 18,807 
Debenture interest ..............000. 102,126 101,661 101,432 
Preference dividend................6+ 75,600 75,600 : 
FID! ccrrsnceconeenenes 154,419 91,519 144,308 
Ctnary 3 PGE ..ccccsecccevccccseces 143,061 107,296 143,061 
shares Earned (%) ....++.+s000. 8-9 5-1 8-1 
SEED secaceeseenence 8 6 8 
Contingency reserve ...........++0+0 25,000 Nil t 
Carried forward ..............cceeeeee 66,385 50,608 51,855 


¢t Bonus of £100,000 declared by Style and Winch placed direct 
to contingency reserve. 
The balance sheet shows little change in other directions. 
Shareholders will derive encouragement from the accounts 
in view of the revenue lag from the Style and Winch invest- 
ment, and of the growing popularity of the company’s lager 
beer, which is a promising sideline in the total brew for 
home and export consumption. The ordinary shares are 
quoted at 37s., to yield £4 9s. per cent. 


PRICE £6,000 .. INCOME £500 . . YIELD 8% 
BARGAIN 


Opportunity for an investor to secure this gilt-edged return from equity on 
Freehold Shop premises let for long term to one of the largest — 


FIRST-RANK MULTIPLE CONCERNS 
Absolutely free from detail. 
Particulars from the Sole Agents. 
WAY & WALLER 
7 Hanover Square, W.1 Mayfair 8022 (10 lines) 
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Allied Ironfounders.—Though it may seem invidious 
to criticise the results of this 1929 amalgamation of eleven 
companies producing cast-iron goods, in a year when total 
income has risen from £94,954 to £241,583, and ordinary 
share earnings from nothing to 14}? per cent., the accounts 
appear to suggest certain questions regarding the treatment 
of capital assets. The amount received by the parent com- 
pany represents the entire earning power of the subsidiaries, 
for the latters’ trading profits last year, after income tax, 
were £242,581, and the dividends paid over to Allied Iron- 
founders £239,193. The subsidiaries have regularly written 
off an undisclosed amount for depreciation on patterns, 
plant and machinery, but apparently no provision has been 
made for depreciation of buildings and railway sidings. 
The directors of Allied Ironfounders have allocated £6,000 
in 1932 and £14,000 in each of the years 1933 and 1934 to 
central obsolescence and depreciation reserve. As the com- 
pany, however, values its interest in subsidiary company 
shares at {2,651,885, this provision appears, prima facie, 
somewhat on the low side. Its mode of provision also is 
somewhat unusual, for it is charged each year, not directly, 
but as a transfer from debenture redemption reserve. For 
the rest, the directors’ profit distribution policy this year is 
commendably conservative :— 


Years to March 31 


1932 1933 1934 
” aes £ £ 
Dividends from subsidiaries (after 
SEED nk bh kkesbakewh sch ssobsnssunesbuescoses 136,202 91,533 239,193 
Debnl ERODUME .......00000cc0sccvccscccccees 140,177 94,954 241,583 
Debenture interest ................s0005 33,349 32,942 33,217 
Deb. redemption reserve .............. 12,824* 13,861*  14,467* 
Income tax reServe............eeeeeeeees ae See 27,500 
Preferential dividend .................. 50,476 52,216 53,086 
ee 43,528 Dr. 4,065 113,313 
‘ SENN cess cicesresnsoeseoneent Nil Nil 57,593 
Ordinary ) Fayned (%)i ........ 5-9 Nil 14-7 
PN Cao ssevssesenccesese Nil Nil 73 
To general reserve .............0s0e00e Nil Nil 30,000 
Total carried forward................0+- 81,018 76,953 102,674 


* Of which £6,000 re-transferred to central obsolescence and 
depreciation reserve in 1932, and £14,000 in 1933 and 1934. 
t After tax. t Gross. 


The group has benefited by the activity in the building 
trades, which, by all indications, promises another 
prosperous year. The business of Dobbie Forbes and Com- 
pany, of Larbert, has been acquired as from April Ist last. 
It is proposed that the directors shall be entitled to additional 
remuneration equal to 2} per cent. of profits in every future 
year when an ordinary dividend is paid. Two points in the 
suggested resolution appear open to objection—the failure to 
define the term “‘ profits,’’ and the linking of the directors’ 
financial interest with the payment, rather than the earn- 
ing, of an ordinary dividend. Ina ‘‘ marginal ’’ year, con- 
servation of profits ought not to involve the directors in a 
financial sacrifice. The ordinary {1 shares are quoted at 
32s. 6d. ex dividend, to yield {4 12s. per cent. on dividends 
and {9 per cent. on earnings. The 6 per cent. debenture 
stock, quoted at 139} ex dividend, is convertible into 
ordinary, up to July 1, 1935, at the rate of 9 {1 ordinary 
shares for each {10 stock. 


* * * 


Rand Dividends Reviewed.—Taken as a whole, writes 
our mining correspondent, the June dividend distributions 
of the Rand companies were regarded as disappointing. 
In view of the expected further advance in the price of 
gold, the limitation of taxation in the Transvaal and the 
generally more sympathetic attitude of the Union Govern- 
ment,some quarters had been hoping that directors would 
be liberal. Actually they appear to have erred, if at all, 
on the other side. Having regard to the new flotations 
and expansion schemes which are pending, the industry 
may be well advised to follow a conservative policy. 
Another factor which was somewhat overlooked was 
the incidence on distributable earnings of the mines’ pro- 
vident fund and other ‘‘ amenities.’’ The relatively severe 
cut in the Simmer distribution from 5d. to 3d. per share 
produced the greatest effect upon the market. This com- 
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pany has on hand a heavy capital expenditure pr 
including the sinking of a new shaft. Of the outlay o key 









than £360,000 falls to be provided out of the current 
earnings. A somewhat similar factor was responsible ; 
the absence of any increase in the distribution of 4 
West Rand, despite the progressive expansion in 
The table below shows the rate of dividend for each 
the past half-years, and the taxation for the latest pet 


where particulars are available. 


In cases where the Un; 


Government is entitled to a proportion of the profits, { 
relevant amount is included in the figures set out. Ty 
figure for Government Areas represents only the Gove, 
ment’s proportion of the profits. This company, under ty 
terms of its lease, is immune from income tax and exc 


profits duty. 


Company 
Brakpan  ...........000. 
Consd. Main Reef 
Crown Mines ......... 
Daggafontein ......... 
Durban Deep .......... 
East Geduld ............ 
East Rand Propy. ... 
Geduld Proprietary ... 
Geldenhuis Deep ...... 
Government Areas ... 
Langlaagte Estate ... 
Luipaards Vlei......... 
Modderfontein B....... 
Modderfontein Deep.. 
Modder East ......... 
New Kleinfontein 
New Modderfontein 
New State Areas ...... 
POND nekccksivessaneess 


Robinson Deep......... 
Rose Deep...........+0++ 
Simmer and Jack...... 
Springs Mines ......... 
Sub Nigel ............... 
Van Ryn Gold ......... 
Van Ryn Deep ....... 
West Rand ............ 
West Springs..........+. 
Witwatersrand Deep 

Witwatersrand Gold 


June and December. 


companies. 


Several companies have benefited in a substantial degree 
from amendment of the basis cf assessment of taxation 
This is entirely responsible for the expansion in the rt 
of the Van Ryn Deep, while in the case of the Lag 
laagte Estate the change has more than offset a senos 
falling off in the earnings. Since February the profits d 
the Randfontein have been much reduced, owing to t# 
treatment of low-grade ore. As taxation, however, requis 
less than one-quarter the amount previously needed, the 
company is able to maintain its dividend at the rate ds 
bursed for each of the three preceding half- 
moment, when the weight of money is ma { 
in the share markets generally, it is difficult to obtain # 


June, 
1933 
Per cent. 


10 
10 


Dec., 
1933 
Per cent. 
25 


80 


June, 
1934 
Per cent. 
25 

8} 
80 
132 
124 
20 
12} 
32} 
10 
623 
10 
35 
60 
123 
55 
123 
10 


2/- 


* Tax free, in sterling. 


This table does not include declarations made at dates other tha 
In addition to amounts reserved for taxatios, 
substantial sums were required for capital expenditure by vanow 


Taxation 
(ates 
period) 


years. At tl 
king itself fet 


high a return as is offered even now on shares of S0 
gold mining companies. 


* 


Bleachers’ Association.—A year ago, the ch 
of the Bleachers’ Association attributed a decline 
approximately {30,000in the company’s p 
price reductions, partially offset by the 


* 


* 


rofits to im 
board’s efforts ® 


secure administrative and technical economies. In 


to March last the falling off in earnings was much mor 
severe, by reason, mainly, of an intense Japanese fot 
campaign in foreign markets, which first eames i 
midable in the previous year. The gross trading P 

the Association for 1934, £369,475, 
e-depression figure. 


quarter of the 1929 pr 1 
is bei . The ordinaty 
end is being paid sistrib 


months’ preference divid 


stock has neither earned nor received any 


is little more 
Only three 
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below. 
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gace 1930. The last three years’ results are summarised 
below. 


Years to March 31 


1932 1933 1934 
£ £ £ 
Trading PrOfits.........sescsseseeeeeees 563,408 535,851 369,475 
Total iNCOME .....+seseeseeeeseneenens 564,053  560,029* 386,827* 
Repairs and maintenance........... 172,820 175,647 170,803 
Depreciation fund ..........ssesse00. 175,000 175,000 140,000 
SEAT BEE wxvrevenreesenosenennses 2,349 2,349 2,349 
Debenture interest ........sseseeeee 101,250 101,250 101,250 
Preference dividend.........ses+00+ 136,812 136,812 34,203¢ 
Earned .....seeeeeeeee Dr. 24,179 Dr. 31,029 Dr. 61,778 
, SE icieieitianeinsietiinis Nil Nil 
Ordinary Earned (%) Nil Nil Nil 
BRE OD cnsssccvecceces Nil Nil Nil 
To general TESEFVE ........eeeeeeeees Nil 23,610 Nil 
Total carried forward.............006 212,999  183,360t 151,582t 


* Including {23,610 profit on sale of investments in 1933 and 
{16,735 in 1934. 
+ After transferring £25,000 from tax reserve in 1933 and £30,000 


in 1934. 
t For three months only. 


The company has transferred {100,000 from general to 
apital reserve, but it is doubtful whether the present 
balance-sheet figure of {7,976,970 for its own buildings, 
plant, etc., which is based on a 1928 valuation, will hold 
good under present conditions. In view of the substantial 
decline in earning power, stockholders will await the chair- 
man’s speech, next Wednesday, with anxious interest. The 
preference stock units are quoted at 10s. 7}d. and the 
ordinary stock units at 8s. 14d. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—We have received reports 
from 65 other companies, which will be found in the weekly 
summary table on page 1410. Five overseas bank results 
have appeared, including Bank of Adelaide (£54,497 against 
{53,728), Bank of British West Africa {58,766 against 
£58,611), and Netherlands Bank of South Africa (£67,415 
against Dr. £112,885, the previous year’s result being 
affected by heavy exchange losses). In the ‘‘ heavy ’’ in- 
dustry section, improved profits are reported by Whitehead 
Iron ({100,634 against £79,375), Welsh Associated Collieries 
({183,252 against {119,492), Tredegar Iron and Coal, and 

mes, Sims and Jefferies. The lower Ebbw Vale loss 
of {66,435 is indicative of slightly better conditions in the 
South Wales coal industry. Stephenson, Clarke and Asso- 
clated Companies, the Powell Duffryn factoring organisa- 
tion, has earned £159,728 in its first year as a public com- 
pany. In the oil group, profits of Lobitos Oilfields have 
fallen from {112,340 to £28,668, but a dividend of 10 per 
cent., absorbing £76,250, is paid. Phoenix Oil profits show 
a slight fall at £155,263, but the dividends are maintained. 
Rubber company reports, including Bukit Rajah, Gordon 
Malaya, and Malacca, show uniform improvement. Some 
important tea results (which are discussed in a Note on 
page 1384) include Eastern Assam (£38,054 against 
£9,807), Jhanzie (£38,937 against {10,875), and Nedeem 

82,944 against Dr. £14,061). The only exception to 
general improvement is Budla Beta, whose reduced sales 
Proceeds have resulted in a fall of net profit from £36,562 
to £14,754. In the transport section, Lisbon Electric and 
Ribble Motor show an improvement in net profits to 
£177,620 and {88,418 respectively. Reports in the trust 
ection are divided between slight improvements and further 

in revenues. Of the former, British Empire reports 
het profits of £77,276 for the year to April 30th compared 
= £62,685, while a further fall of earnings is shown by 

itan Investment ({151,768 against £160,130). Some im- 
portant miscellaneous reports have appeared during the 
week. Improved profits are disclosed by Beecham’s Pills 
(£193,926 against £181,581), British Plaster Board (£89,117 
| 9 £36,524), Goodyear Tyre (£124,497 against 
£76.286), Kelly’s Directories ({112,898 against £107,482), 
(fers (£46,297 against £30,368) and Montague Burton 

‘359 against {250,469 and 6 per cent. against nil). 
“r Improvements include Spicers, Ltd., the paper manu- 
uwers, and Fisher and Ludlow, which have benefited 
om the expansion of the motor industry. Two new 


formations in the building trade, G. H. Downing and 


Company and Yorkshire Brick, show net profits of £64,271 
and £35,994 respectively for their first year of public busi- 
ness. The profits of the Amalgamated Dental Company 
were again reduced for 1933, being £120,500, compared 
with {131,922 for the previous year. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—On later pages 
of this issue will be found the reports of the following 
companies:—Ottoman Bank, Edmundsons’ Electricity 
Corporation, British Electric Traction, Callender’s Cable 
and Construction, William Cory and Son, ‘“ Shell ’”’ 
Transport and Trading, Willoughby’s Consolidated, 
Anglo-Australian Gold Development, Siamese Tin 
Dredging, Bangrin Tin Dredging, Commonwealth Min- 
ing and Finance, and George Newnes. At the meet- 
ing of Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation. Sir 
Holberry Mensforth showed that the company’s sales 
had risen from 342 million units in 1932 to 413 million 
units in 1933. The kilowatt capacity had increased by 
I5 per cent. to 610,000 kilowatts, while the number of 
consumers connected had increased by 19 per cent. to 
225,000. The chairman also dealt with the peculiar con- 
ditions of electricty supply in rural areas. The Ottoman 
Bank chairman dealt with the economic problems of the 
Near East, and showed that the Turkish Republic, despite 
its difficulties, had made progress, on balance, during the 
past year, which had its counterpart in other countries 
like Egypt, Palestine and Greece. The chairman of the 
British Electric Traction Company explained the scope of 
the company’s business, pointing out that investments in 
companies for whose management it was largely respon- 
sible totalled {4,285,000, while outside holdings on ‘‘ in- 
vestment trust ’’ lines were valued at {£5,551,000. The 
chairman of Callender’s Cable stated that, during the past 
year, there had been a gradual improvement in the volume 
of output, month by month, but competition had tended 
to increase. At the meeting of William Cory the chairman 
declared that business had increased, both in coal and oil, 
but the former was hampered by foreign restrictions. The 
board propose to redeem the whole of the outstanding 
debenture stock. Lord Bearsted’s speech at the ‘‘ Shell ”’ 
meeting is discussed on page 1383 of this issue. At the 
meeting of Willoughby’s Consolidated, Colonel H. T. 
Fenwick declared that Southern Rhodesia, though helped 
by the gold premium, needed above all an increase in the 
price of primary commodities. The chairman of Anglo- 
Australian Gold Development discussed the results of drill- 
ing, and the managing director dealt with the possible 
formation of subsidiary companies. The tin company 
chairmen described the recent improvement in the outlook 
for the industry. The chairman of Siamese Tin Dredging 
pointed out that Siam had an advantage over other pro- 
ducers, by way of her 65 per cent. quota. The chairman 
of Bangrin Tin expressed the hope that, in due course, 
the abandonment of restriction would enable the company, 
for the first time, to work up to full capacity. At the 
Commonwealth Mining meeting the chairman discussed 
the progress made in developing the company’s properties. 
Addressing the shareholders of George Newnes, Lord 
Riddell stated that advertisers were showing an increasing 
tendency to use publications making a concentrated appeal 
to particular classes of potential consumers. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
June 26 June 28 


HavinG abandoned, for the time being, the athletics of 
speculation for the cautious survey from the armchair, 
markets have naturally shown no quickening of pulse. The 
heart has remained sound and has easily coped with a 
fairly steady investment demand. While external in- 
fluences, such as the weather and the social round, may 
have diverted some attention from this week’s trendless 
markets, the volume of business has been sufficiently satis- 
factory to ensure the general maintenance of prices. Specu- 
lative activity has made a discreet withdrawal until such 
time as reasons—sound or otherwise—are adduced for 
giving yet another section of the market a run. 

The temporising character of the market took a good 
deal of its tone from the gilt-edged section. Although the 
undertone was never anything but firm, business was quiet, 
especially on Wednesday, but improved somewhat on 
Thursday. Prices trended slightly lower during the week, 
although actual movements were narrow. Indian and 
Colonial stocks were also quiet, and home corporation issues 
were neglected. In the foreign bond market dealers at 
first took no optimistic view of German bond prospects 
under a regime of unilateral exchange clearing (discussed 
on pages 1378 and 1382 of this issue), and prices relapsed 
under heavy selling pressure on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
The formal presentation of the Bill and the posting of a 
notice in the ‘‘ House ’’ requiring a declaration of British 
ownership on June 15th for good delivery put quotations up 
sharply on Thursday. Apart from a little support for the 
new Funding issues, Brazilian‘ loans attracted no interest. 
Argentine issues were also quiet, the new 4} per cent. con- 
version bonds falling to 91} after opening at 92}. Japanese 
issues suffered from quiet selling, but Chinese railway issues 
were firmer on reports of a coupon payment on the Honan 
issue. 

Business in the home rail market was on a small scale, 
and although prices showed no drift before the traffics were 
published, the figures did nothing to encourage new pur- 
chasing. Prior charges in some cases lost a fraction, but 
movements in the equity issues were mainly restricted to an 
advance in Southern stocks. In the foreign section, Argen- 
tine rails accurately discounted an encouraging batch of 
traffics, but made little headway thereafter. 

Although the week’s company reports were generally 
favourable, dealers were not disposed to pledge their faith 
in industrial recovery beyond present price levels. The 
tone accordingly was quiet and sometimes dull, while busi- 
ness was selective and of limited dimensions. Electricity 
supply shares attracted slightly more attention, and many 
issues showed fractional gains. Equipment issues derived 
much-needed firmness from the encouraging G.E.C. and 
Henley’s reports (discussed on pages 1384 and 1385), and 
showed readiness to subscribe to reports of an impending 
trade agreement in the heavy section. Good trade reports 
promoted a satisfactory tone in the heavy industry group. 
Whitehead Iron were prominent on the increased dividend, 
while William Cory responded to the debenture repayment 
announcement. Motor and Aviation shares showed a pre- 
dominantly falling tendency, although price changes were 
only fractional. Brewery and Tobacco shares were fairly 
well maintained. Interest in Stores issues was mainly con- 
centrated on Marks and Spencer, but the shares had no 

regular tendency. The Provision and Catering section 
maintained a firm tone, but Unilever and Tate and Lyle 
were little changed. Textile shares continued out of 
favour, Bleachers being particularly dull on the report 
(see page 1386), while business in rayon issues was also 
small and price movements irregular. In the miscellaneous 
group, building issues attracted most attention, Eastwoods, 
London Brick, and Yorkshire Brick being in early demand, 
although profit-taking led to slightly reduced quotations 
later. Leading counters such as Dunlop, United Molasses, 
and Imperial Chemical drifted to slightly lower levels. 
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Among secondary favourites, British Oxygen and Britig 
Aluminium enjoyed fair demand for two days, but subg. 
quently eased in conformity with the trend of the 

In the Oil section conditions were quiet but 
The market showed little response to Lord Bearste(’, 
speech at the ‘‘ Shell ’’ meeting (upon which we commer 
on page 1383) and Continental operators gave no lead ty 
London. Leading issues, after showing a firmer tendency 
on Tuesday, subsequently became easier. 

Conditions in the Rubber market were quiet, but prices 
were maintained and in some few cases fractionally highe 
in sympathy with the slightly better tendency of the com. 
modity. Dealers were disinclined, however, to work m 
the assumption of any rapid improvement, although th 
condition of the market was regarded as satisfactory. Ty 
shares were quite firm in response to a steady but dis 
criminating investment demand, and, as usual, the supply 
of shares obtainable was fairly limited. 

Some deceleration of speculative activity was noticeable 
in the Kaffir market earlier in the week, but busines 
became somewhat brisker later, especially in finane 
shares. Companies on the Eastern Rand were les 
favoured at first, but a steady demand developed fo 
Brakpan and other issues. West Australian issues were 
similarly uninteresting at the opening, and a moderate 
revival of demand, especially for Wiluna, waned under the 
influence of end-account selling on Thursday. In the 
‘* Jungle ’’ market a firmer tone developed than of late, 
although interest was principally concentrated upon Gold 
Coast Selection on rumours of an impending flotation of 
a subsidiary. Rhodesian copper issues ruled dull in th 
absence of any movement in the metal, but tin shares, 
after a very languid opening, showed signs of a somewhat 
harder tone on the improved price for the commodity. 





‘‘ FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 
Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Excha nge List) 


























une 14, |June 15,§) June 16, | une 18, | June 19,| June 20,| June 21, 
Wieae" | 'tgoe4| 1994 "| 1904 | 1984 rol" 
Government and 
Municipal Loans | 1,272 | 1,283 1,272 | 1,154 | 1,053 | 1,10 
T a 
munications, and 
Public Utilities. 878 797 1,052 789 698 | 786 
Industrial*........ 2,781 | 2,620 3 2,921 | 2,494 | 2,636 | 2,5” 
Banks, - 
and 631 518 o 663 516 515 
Mines 
Nitrate) onan 1,615 | 1,563 1,703 | 1,252 | 1,443 | 1,482 
cise cae 183 124 15 144 | 121 
Tea and 
“oa jena 398 352 402 426 369 | 
Total .....00 7,758 | 7,257 8,206 | 6,783 | 6,858 | 6,97 
Corresponding day 
10. 1933 ....ccssceee 7,675 | 7,727 6,885 | 6,835 | (6,775 | 7/08 


® Including iron and steel and breweries. 
‘* FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL ORDINAST 


stocks. (1928 = 100) 
hest | Lowest : 19, |June 20, June 21, 
gies | att [asa] ass] asso ssl nase Pane 




















90-4 | 83-5 | 86-8 | 86°7 | cioea | 86-8 | 86-6 | aos | a4 
ad 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 BIXED INTEREST 


























stocks. (1928 = 100) 
Highest | Lowest , 20, ape 21, 
2st | a Pee ee ee epee 
182-5 | 128-8 | 131°5 | 131-4 | Closed | 131-3 | 131-3 | 1913 | ms 
FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK i 
WHEN Congress dispersed, on Tuesday, a shadow 4 


but there was no increase fot 
market activity. The stolid investor sees no — ne 
haste in returning to the Stock Exchange. The spec 


has not been killed, perhaps not even stunned, D ofl 
ive 


lifted from Wall Street, 


Control Act, but has the best reasons for holding © 
he has a better idea of its effects and its admin ai 
machinery. The Federal Reserve Board is debating 
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the “‘ standard rate ’’ for margins, in the light of a ques- 
tionnaire sent out to bankers in leading cities. Simul- 
taneously, the President has discussed the personnel of 
the Securities Exchange Control Commission, whose 
chairman may be Mr J. L. Landis, who is already chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission. The Stock 
Exchange has other ground to explore in the Session’s 

‘dation, which has increased the Government’s vast 

wers of interference, for good or ill, in almost every 
branch of the national life. The volume of business this 
week has inevitably been low, with a tendency for prices 
to recede. Steel shares, which were active at the end of 
last week on the avoidance of a labour strike for the time 
being, became easier as the week progressed. Railroad 
socks showed a similar tendency. There was no pressure 
to sell, but the undertone was appreciably less firm. The 
recent spurt in mining-—particularly copper—shares has 
lost its impetus, though most shares have held their rise, 
helped by the report of an appreciable reduction in world 
copper stocks last month. The ‘‘ drought ’’ has ceased 
to be a stock market factor. In the South-Western States 
over-average yields are even being mentioned, after several 
days of beneficial rain. Wheat and cotton prices have 
been easier. It is difficult to discern any factor likely to 
r-awaken Wall Street in the immediate future. General 
business reports, though not unsatisfactory, are colourless, 
and conservative quarters believe that a stimulus to 
improved business may eventually come from Washington, 
rather than from the investing public. 


june June June June June June 
13, 20, 20, 1934 13, 20, 20, 1934 
1934 1934 Eng. 1934 1934 E 
uiv.t oquiv.t 
Lb. La. 89%, °32-47 104 104 1034, | Natl. Biscuit ........ 37 35 35 
Do. » 82-47 103 102 102 Phelps Dodge ..... 17§x 17 17 
Do. 43%, 103 103: 102 $§ | Pullman...........000 52 50 49 
Sears-Roebuck ..... 43 43 42 
Atchison.........000+ - 59 59% S Dbaker.......0. o 4 2 4 

eoncccoecceocoe 20: 19. 19 Un. Fruit.......00. 72 723x 71 
Tiaols Central ...... 26 25 25% | U.S. Leather ........ 8} sf 
N.Y. Central ..... 30g 30 U.S. Rubber......... 20 19 1 

coceeose 31 31 3 USS. Steel ......ccc0c. 42 40 40 t& 
Southern Pacifio 25: 24 244k | We house ...... 37 36 36 
Southern Rly. .... 27 Woolworth ....... - 51 51 50 
Union Pacific ....... 1243 1244 123} 
Am. Tel. & Tig...... 1193 115% 1149 
= _ 97 i 1% at Tel Tele nahn a 13 : 

. Smelting...... 42 41 41 ot. . Leleg. .... 1 
Ansconda..........006 15 15 15 ~—'| ~_Radio Corpn. ...... 7 7 7 
Bethlehem Steel... a 4 5 on — o aa 3 a 
Chrysler Motor ...... 4 40: 40 - Union jo ecccee 
Com Produce Rf.... 68 7 66 
Bestman Kodak ... 989 98: Associated Ges “A” 2 4 
Gea. Blectric (New) 203 20. 19 i cteiennmanees - 22 234 23 
Gea. Motors ......... 324 = 31 31 Shell Union ......... 8 8 
Int. Harvester ...... 33 32 32 Std. California ...... 35 3. 
Most. Ward ........ 28$ 27 27 Do. NJ. wscccoe 46 464 46 


¢ Calculated at $5-04 to &. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the following index figures of 
American values calculated on closing prices (1926 = 100) :— 








1934 
1933 Be- 
—— |S S| eatog] June 6 june 19 June 20 
oO} ear 
Lowest | Highest) Lowest | Hughey] 1934 
351 Industrials ... | 38-7 | 86-6 | 77-5$] 90-5 | 79-6 | 79 83-0 | 82-0 
Rails ..csessesees 23-9 | 54-5 | 40-6 | 51-4 | 40-6 | 42-9 | 44:8 | 448 
37 Utilities ......... 66-8 | 101-0 | 66-4 | 83-4¢| 66-4 | 69-9 | 73:1 | 72-7 
Total, 421 stocks | 40-9 | 83-4 | 70-17} 82-1 | 70-8 | 71-7 | 74-9 | 74-1 
— Id of 
0 adestrins 
Common Stocks | 6-91% | 2-65% |3-34%%| 2-78% | 3°17% | 3-34%| 3-20% | 3-28% 
¢ February 7th. ~ May 16th. 
DalLy AvERAGR OF 50 AMERICAN COMMON Srocks (1926 = 100) 
of i904 aa June 13,| June 14,| June 15,| June 16, | June 18,) June 19,} June 20, 
Feb. 5) | (June 2)| 1934 |” 1934 |” 1934 | 1934 | 1934 |” 1934 1934 























105-0 | 83-9 | 91-8 | 90-4 | 91°9 | 92-9 | 92-9 | 91-2 | 90°3 


Tota Dgatincs 1n New York 























June 14, | June 15, | June 16,| June 18, | June 19,]| June 20, 
1934 1934 1934° 1934 1934 1934 
Stock Bxchange— 
—_ = « 630 730 580 610 850 550 
Thous. $) | 15,600 10,500 5,200 8,600 | 10,400 10,400 
Shares 
(Thous.) .. 129 166 139 172 | 167 116 


® Two-hour Session. 





PARIS 
Business was quiet and restricted at the outset, but 


became firmer on Tuesday. Rentes were in favour, and 
bank shares provided a number of good features. On the 
Coulisse, gold shares were steady and diamond shares in 
fair demand. Oil shares made a further advance. Later 
in the week, however, the volume of business dwindled 
perceptibly and a slight marking down of quotations took 
place throughout the list. 


June June June June june June 
13, 18, 20, 13, 18, 20, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
B de France 11,800 11,900 11,650 | Wagons Lits...... 81 81 80} 
Crédit Lyonnais 2,085 2,090 2,095 | Mexican Eagle... 38: 38 
Suez Canal........ 18,850 18,860 19,180 | “Chartered ”..... 91 904 90 
Cc 158 54 155 | Ford .......ccccccee 53 55 54 
Rio Tinto ........ 1,449 1,452 1,465 | De Beerz........... 372 376 377 
Royal Duth ... 16,320 16,490 16,520 | “ Johnnies”...... 255 
BERLIN 


The stock market reacted to the debts moratorium by a 
sharp advance, led by the Potash loans, which reached the 
year’s highest prices. Steels, electricals, and some public 
utilities were also strong, with heavy buying of Mannes- 
mann Tubes. The home bonds market was dull, later 
steady, dollar bonds being little changed and firmer towards 
the close. The new week opened with a further up- 
ward movmeent, Reichsbank and Salzdefurth Potash 
rising sharply. On Tuesday, however, a firm opening was 
followed by a reaction. The Young Loan, which had 
declined after the moratorium, recovered on Tuesday to 92. 
Markets were dull on Wednesday. 


June June June June June June 
13, 3 20, 3, 18, 20, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Reichsbank....... 154-50 159-50 158-00 | A. E.G.......0000 24°75 24°60 23-50 
DD. Bank ...... 59-10 61:25 62-00 
Dresdnes (New) 64°50 66°40 65-75 | Siemens & Halske 142-50 149-50 150-00 
I. G. Farbenin- 


dustrie ......... 145-00 149-50 149:60 
Nurddeutscher 
Lloyd (New)... 34°40 33-40 31-50 


A. K. U. ......06. 63°25 64°25 62-75 
Hamburg-Amer. 
(“Hapag” New) 28-00 27-90 26-00 


AMSTERDAM 

The week opened in promising fashion, with increased 
activity in most markets. Tobacco shares were a strong 
feature, with rises of four to six points. All the leading 
industrials were firm, but rubber shares, exceptionally, 
remained quiet and irregular. The tone of all markets, 
however, deteriorated later in the week. Sugar shares 
were heavily offered, Amsterdam Trading losing six points 
on Wednesday. Industrial favourites, like Philips’ Lamps, 
Unilever and Aku, were uniformly depressed. Rubber 
shares showed no considerable recession in price, but were 
dull with the rest of the market, despite the stronger mid- 
week tone of the commodity. 


June June june June June June 

13, 18, ; 13, “18, 20, 

1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 

23% Dutch Loan 75 75 75 Stee] Common ... oat 26 25 

5$% German..... 34 36 34 ilicl Wis: ‘secsscees 38 39 

uilever N.V. ... 714 71 70% | Ford Motor ...... 2034 207 203 
Philips’ Lamps... 215 213 2143 Deli Batavia ... 139 148 148 
Netherlands Ship oyal Dutch . 160 62 161 
Union ......... 33§ 32 32% Is Ams..... 173 177 171 





CAPITAL ISSUES 





APPLICANTS for the investor’s largesse in the new issue 
market this week, though numerous, have been distinguished 
less for their status than their variety. The largest issue has 
been made by the British Aluminium Company, which has 
offered Preference and Ordinary shares at fairly substantial 
premiums and Debenture stock at a small discount. The 
issue will ease the company’s prior charge position. The 
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prospectus, however, shows the ‘‘ cover ’’ for the various 
stocks on a somewhat optimistic basis. Combined profits 
are shown, inter alia, before depreciation and income tax, 
while the amounts required for the Debenture stock’ and 
Preference shares are shown after income tax. To deduct 
these latter amounts from a gross profit and show a 
‘‘balance’’ available for depreciation reserves, income tax, 
sinking fund and ordinary dividends, is to put the cart 
before the horse. If depreciation were to be first deducted, 
and the Debenture and Preference requirements to be 
shown before tax, the ‘‘ balance ’’ would appear very much 
smaller. South African Distilleries and Wines is an 
amalgamation of two old-established South African com- 
panies whose profits have held up comparatively well 
during the period of depression. The vendors, however, 
appear to be taking a somewhat generous profit, for they 
are selling for {1,719,800, in cash, properties for which they 
paid £1,544,797. West (Butchers) is a multiple shop retail 
business established over forty years ago, whose profits 
appear subject to wide fluctuation. In eight of the last ten 
years they have been under £30,000, while in 1931 and 1932 
they were over {50,000. The prospectus, however, con- 
servatively bases its estimates on the figure for last year 
only. The Alicoombe Estates acquired the properties of its 
present chairman in 1929 and has subsequently added to 
them. Unlike some recent ‘‘ property ’’ flotations, the 
company is chiefly interested in flats and houses of the 
artisan type, let on weekly tenancies, of which 63 per cent. 
are controlled under the Rent Restrictions Acts. This adds 
a feature of stability, against which investors will doubtless 
set the fact that nearly 57 per cent. of the company’s 
properties are leasehold, and the cover for the debenture 
stock is not particularly generous. The Palace (Torquay) 
owns a hotel opened in 1921. Recent profits have been 
steady, near the six years’ average. The vendor, very 
generously, has fixed a purchase price which is less than 
the cost to himself of the assets transferred. The Preference 
shares, on a continuance of sound management, appear a 
reasonably well-covered holding. The week’s operations 
also include conversions by Lewis’s Limited and Salts 
(Saltaire). 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK 


By Prospectus or Offer for Sale 


Total recorded, January 1 to June 16, 1934, excluding conversions, {93,476,628. 
Total recorded, January 1 to June 16, 1934, including conversions, £253,055,475. 


_ National Savings Certificates. 
Net receipts, week ended June 16, 1934, £50,000. 





ao Conver- Rad pet Further 
i sions iabili 
To the Public ve F omy _— — 
Bri Aluminium Company— 
500,000 6% cum. pref. {1 at 24/6... 500,000 
998,966 ee at 27/6 ......... 998,966 >2248500 727,609 
(a) 


£1,000,000 4% deb. stock at 99%... 1,000,000 
: 000,000 and Distilleries and Wines, 
; i 1 shares at 21/- 1,000,000 _ 1,050. 
West (Butchers id, 400,000 ~ 7 _ a a 
shares 5/- at 12/6 ...........s..cecceeee 100,000 — 250,000 
The Palace (Torquay), 100,000 5% — i 
cum, pref. {1 at par .............s00008 100,000 oo F 
aieahe Estates’ £110,000 5% Ist _— — 
mort. deb. stock at par ............... 110,000 oop 110,000 11,000 99,000 
Ni al 3,808,966 2,248,500 2,237,609 173,500 1,336,500 
nn Reet 
rs 103,940 shares {1 at 103,940 om 207, 20 
Doolgalla (Ceylon) Rubber, 25,356 1%, : a 
conv. pref. 5/- at par ............... 6,339 —_ 339 \ 
-— Canine 524 deb, st at 104% _ — aoe 
repay eb. StK.) ......sceceeeee 921,400 958,323 ove 
Lewis's Ltd., £2,000,000 34%, deb. a ae 
stk. at 95 (to repay 5% deb. stk. at 
109/13/-)_ aboneen a neeeeeecererereconesceees 2,000,000 1,900,000 ose 
Daggafontein Mines, 100,000 ord. 
ea 100,000 500,000 500,000 
BIEN eniencninuieisennsreccnenpeneened 3,131,679 2,858,323 714,219 303,189 1,369,353 


-_—_—————— 
_— 
_— 


(a) To repay 43% guar. debenture stock of North British Aluminium Company. 


Total Offered for Subscription— Total Offered for Subscription 


Including Excludin : 5 
Conversions Conversions Including — Excluding 


Conversi i 
asia t t iin: nm _— Conversions 
Be cicccxéad 261,164,126 96,478,456 933...ccceeeeee 467,921,500 244,780,500 
1933 ........-. 184,289,199 109,070,328 | 1932... 2,699,684,265¢ 188/909/963 
1932 :......... 290,311,589¢ 161,676,924 | 1931... 114,290,666 102.044'291 
1931 .......... 99,170,476 89,273,491 1930............ 454,888,784 267'800'700 
1930 |......... 245,907,847 169,655,573 | 1929... 488,765,940 285'239'040 
1929 .......... 205,719,134 174,393,534 | 9298. 693,100,056 369'058,073 
1928 .......... i 244,762,793 | 1927... «355,165,970 
1927 ca 207,563,814 1926............ . 230'782,601 

eiacuniek ea 745, 1925.......00006 se 32'214. 
1925 .......... ; 114,061,974 ee 


t ae figure includes £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5% War Loan into 33% War 
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Bonds, etc — _ Total 
anuary 1 to date— 
eerie 68,646,960 8,820,237 — 19,011,359 96 cham 
SEED -encounescessennneananonene 909 5,763,548 5,315,871 109,070.34 
Whole year— 
BEES ccccccccccccccevesccccenece 228, 000 36,836,600 89,371,400 355,166.09 
SEED <capncsesvenniesbensenneese 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 360,158. 1m 
GEE cccccccccccccccvcvcnesosece 137,670,300 31,543,400 116,025,700 295 ai 
BED ccoccocccccscocccconcesescs 800 §615,834,600 22,090,100 268,279 5% 
TEE sspeecseosspesouersnnsnseee 74,935,600 6,911,900 20,296,800 102,144.95 
FED .cccccccccccccscccccccecees 170,172,800 12,773,800 5,963,400 188,910 0 
SEED csasservenanenieinanenne 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244.7% it 
By Stock Exchange Introduction 
cons SETS 
pi ce i 

— Began =i. 
Amount previously recorded...............s0sssse0+8 10,996,794 is 13pm 

Property and Reversionary Investment, 100,000 . 
S% CUM, pref. £1 .......cccccccccccccccccceccccceecces 100,000 21/- 1050 
— ——— 
Total to date, 1934 ...........secccesssssseeseeesecssees 11,096,794 ove 13,9879 
aaiacamanie Satan a 
Total to date, year 1933 ............csccereseeseeeeeeee 20,789,465 ese 22,125,225 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


The British Aluminium Company, Ltd.—Issue of £1,000, 
4 per cent. mortgage debenture stock at 99 per cent., 500,00 
6 per cent. cumulative preference shares of {1 each at 24s, 64 
per share, and 998,966 ordinary shares of £1 each at 27s. 6d. pe 
share. The company acquired, in 1910, a business establishe 
in 1894, and owns extensive deposits of bauxite, factories an 
hydro-electric works in Ireland, Scotland and Norway. Th 
subsidiary company, North British Aluminium Company, ha 
expended £4,920,000 in connection with the Lochaber hydn. 
electric works. Notice of repayment has been given to holden 
of {2,248,500 North British 44 debenture stock (guarantee 
under Trade Facilities Acts) and the company has given notice 
of repayment, at £103 per cent., of £2,500,000 5 per cent. first 
debenture stock, with right of conversion into equivalent 
amounts of 4 per cent. stock and cash payment of £5 5s. per 
cent. The new stock will be redeemed from January 1, 19%, 
to January 1, 1980, by drawings or purchases at or under {IM 
per cent. or from January 1, 1940, to January 1, 1950, at {10 
per cent., and thereafter to January 1, 1960, at £103 per ceat 
on three months’ notice. The stock will be secured by fint 
specific and floating charges (where legally possible) on th 
assets of the company and of the North British Company a 
present charged. Combined profits of the group for yeas 
to December 31 have been: 1931, £433,284; 1932, £453,168; 
1933, £430,604. Net assets at December 31, 1933, amounted 
to £8, 198,757. 


South African Distilleries and Wines, Ltd.—Issue of 1,000, 
ordinary shares of £1 each at 21s. per share. The compaly 
has been incorporated to acquire the issued capital of Caste 
Wine and Brandy Company, Ltd., and E. K. Green asl 
Company, Ltd., for a consideration of £1,719,800 in cas 
The companies own distilleries and wineries in South Afra 
and their combined adjusted profits, including those ¢ 
subsidiary companies, before depreciation have been, # 
South African pounds: 1931-2, £119,213; 1932-3, £124,98; 
1933-4, £189,678. Aggregate net assets of the compailé 
acquired, based on valuations and balance sheets, are stated a 
£1,352,183. The vendors acquire the undertakings ! 
£1,569,797, and will pay legal and other expenses in connect 
with negotiations. Messrs Rowe Swann and Company hat 
agreed to subscribe at par for 750,000 54 per cent. cumulatr 
preference shares of £1 each for a commission of 44d. per shart 


The Palace (Torquay), Ltd.—Issue of 100,000 5 per cat 
cumulative preference shares of {1 each at par. The compal] 
has been formed to acquire the hotel of similar name, a free 
June 1, 1934, for consideration of £240,000, payable _ 
£100,000 in cash and as to balance by allotment of SS 
ordinary shares of {1 each. Profits for years to Auger 
have been: 1931, £26,280; 1932, £26,416; 1933, £21,0%. 
Preliminary expenses will be paid by the vendor, who has ; 
to be managing director for a period of ten years ata remuners 
tion of £1,000 per annum. 


The Alicoombe Estates, Ltd.—Issue of £110,000 5 per - 
first mortgage debenture stock at par. The compaty a 
formed in 1929, and holds freehold and leasehold flats 
houses mainly of artizan type, let on weekly tenancies. 
properties have been revalued at £187,105, and £34,000 0 
capital reserve has been distributed in bonus shares. wnt 
of the present issue, which will be redeemed by 1955 at oF 
£102} per cent. by drawings or purchase, will be aa 
paying £34,645, being balance of purchase pric 0 og 
repaying £54,000 loans and mortgages. Estimated n¢ P 
after sinking fund is £12,513, and net assets, including ee 
of the present issue, are stated at £193,665. Profits 10! 1961, 
to December 31st, before charging interest, have or %, 
£6,880; 1932, £8,058; 1933, £9,745; and period to AP 
1934, £1,890. 


and own 
assets of 
group P 


£50,436 ; 


the sha 
£65,000, 





" June 23, 1934 


age 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Yaited City Property Trust, Ltd.—Particulars of issue of 
{gi 000 44 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock. The 
gock is secured by first specific charge on leasehold office 
premises in the City of London, and will be redeemed by cumu- 
itive sinking fund of £3,750 per annum, commencing August 
41, 1985, by drawings or purchases at or below par, and may be 
deemed on three months’ notice before December 31, 1940, 
at {103 per cent.; between January 1, 1941, and December 31, 
9/5, at £102 per cent.; and subsequently to December 31, 
950, at £101 per cent.; and thereafter at par. Alliance 
Assurance Company has subscribed for the stock at par, for 
scmmission of 2 per cent. 

Hecht, Levis and Kahn, Ltd.—lIssued capital, 375,000 5 per 
gat. redeemable cumulative preference shares of {1 each, and 
100,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each. The company was 
gcorporated in 1926 to acquire the rubber merchanting busi- 
ws originally established in 1847, and is one of the largest 
qalers in raw rubber in the United Kingdom. Profits for 
15 vars to March 31st have been : 1932, £80,961; 1933, £65,401; 

1934, £119,044. Total assets at March 31st were: £2,577,178, 

which stock amounted to £1,853,343 ; debtors, £237,480; 
10,00 mounts due from subsidiary companies {123,287; cash, 
10,000 {111,954 ; and goodwill, £87,500. The preference shares are 
redeemable at 21s. by application of annual sinking fund of 
3750, out of profits available for ordinary shares. 


OFFER FOR SALE 


West (Butchers), Ltd.—Offer for sale of 400,000 ordinary 
sures of 5s. each at 12s. 6d. per share by Charterhouse In- 
vetment Trust. The company operates ten freehold and 
fity-three leasehold retail butchers’ shops in Central London, 
ad owns the issued capital of three ancillary companies. Net 
assets of the group at December 31, 1933, were £157,276, and 
group profits, after charging management fees and £8,500 
amortisation per annum, have been: 1931, £56,739; 1932, 
{0,436; 1933, £29,670. Charterhouse Investment Trust has 
purchased the whole share capital of the company and two 
subsidiaries for £290,000 in cash, and has subsequently resold 
the share capital of two subsidiaries to the company for 
£65,000, to be satisfied by allotment of 65,000 6 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares of £1. 35,000 preference and 
56,30 ordinary shares have been allotted in respect of bonus. 
The 100,000 preference shares are being placed privately at 
22s, Sd. per share. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Daggafontein Mines.—The directors of Daggafontein Mines 
have decided to issue the 100,000 shares held in reserve at £5 
pershare. Of the new issue, 99,000 shares of £1 each will be 
ofiered at {5 per share to shareholders registered on June 30th, 
im the proportion of six for every 100 held. The issue will be 
underwritten free of commission by the Anglo-American 
Corporation of South Africa, which will take up the remaining 
1,000 shares at the same price. The new shares will not rank 
for the dividend just declared. The closing date for applica- 
tons will be July 18th. 
nar Doolgalla (Ceylon) Rubber Estates.—25,356 convertible 
preference 5s. shares are offered to existing shareholders, 
according to their present holdings, at par. The shares are 
entitled to a cumulative dividend of 7 per cent. and to priority 

® Wi for capital and arrears of dividend and are convertible into 
aulat® & ordinary shares at par at any time up to December 31, 1939. 
shat fT application forms, together with remittance, must reach 


or Celt. the company’s office, 17 Philpot Lane, E.C.3, not later than 
June 25th. 


Eaueess bs ~ 


|e set 





ompasy 

oe et Traders.—Notice is given that the directors have 
e as ot a to offer to shareholders one {1 share (at {2 per share) 
“ als Tevery two shares held on June 13th. 

u 

{21,68 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


s 
munem pbaltaat Corporation.— Holders of Belfast Corporation 3} per 
t. stock, redeemable on January 5, 1935, are given the 


°pportunity of exchangi i i 

ging their present holdings for equal 
e = ae of 3 per cent. stock, redeemable on January 5, 1973. 
as aot A pe piances must be notified before July 31st, to the Midland 
xs, TYE Limi Limited, Poultry, E.C.2, or Belfast Banking Company, 
0 of —_ Office, Belfast, who will issue the new stock 
> ' 
or unde | _Yvlon Government 8} per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 1984-59. 
‘cod {ot above stock will be repaid at par on December 15, 
and : :On which date the stock will cease to bear interest 
et prof a (William)—six months’ notice is being given of re- 
= yeas on of £700,000 4 per cent. debenture stock. 
a: 193) B the = Hotels, Ltd.—Gordon Hotels, Ltd. proposes to reduce 
April 9% F ture stock tements for the service of the 6 per cent. deben- 


and to extend the time for liquidation of the 
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temporary finance consisting of an overdraft of £240,000 and a 
sum of £274,400 advanced in connection with the building of 
the Dorchester Hotel. Under the scheme, which is to remain 
in force up to July 1, 1935, but which may be extended to 
July 1, 1937, the sinking fund for the debenture stock is to be 
suspended and holders will receive 4 per cent. per annum in 
cash and the balance in the form of 4 per cent. cumulative 
deferred interest certificates repayable on or before July 1, 
1944. The meeting will be held at the Hotel Metropole, S.W.1, 
on June 27, at 11.30 a.m. 


Lewis’s, Ltd.— Holders of £1,810,460 5 per cent. debenture 
stock are offered repayment on July 12th at £102 6s. 6d. 
(including interest accrued from March Ist) or conversion into 
an equivalent amount of 3} per cent. debenture stock together 
with cash payment of {£7 6s. 6d. The new stock will be 
secured by fixed and floating charges, and will be redeemed at 
par by March 1, 1979, by operation of cumulative sinking fund 
of 1 per cent. per annum, commencing March 1, 1935, or from 
March 1, 1979, on six months’ notice. Messrs Cazenove 
Akroyds and Greenwood and Company have agreed to sub- 
scribe at £95 per cent. for the equivalent of any 5 per cent. stock 
redeemed in cash. Assets are sufficient to cover the issue two 
and a half times, and profits before debenture interest were 
£862,215 for year ended February 1, 1934. 


d 5% per Cent. Loan, 1934-1936.—Holders are 
reminded that, in accordance with the notice given on 
February 2Ist, the whole of the outstanding stock and 
debentures will be repayable at par on July 2, 1934, repayment 
forms are obtainable at the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
8 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 


Salts (Saltaire), Ltd.—Issue of £1,000,000 5 per cent. first 
mortgage debenture stock at £104 percent. Notice has been 
given that the company will repay the outstanding 6 per cent. 
first mortgage debenture stock on January Ist next at £104 
per cent. Holders are given the right to convert into new 
stock at par. The new stock will be secured by first specific 
and floating charges and will be redeemed at £105 per cent. 
by cumulative sinking fund of 1 per cent., but right is reserved 
to redeem the whole at £110 per cent. before 1942 or thereafter 
at £107 per cent. on three months’ notice. Average profits 
for four years ended March 31, 1934, are £128,704, and total 
net assets at that date are stated at £1,806,678. 


(Continued on page 1394) 


THE 
FINANCIAL NEWS 


“THE INVESTOR’S BEST INVESTMENT” 


Continuing its series of Histories of famous 
British Companies, THE FINANCIAL 
NEWS will next week present the story of 


THE ALLIANCE ASSURANCE Co. Ltd. 


founded more than one hundred years ago 
by Nathan Rothschild. 


MINOTAUR writes on the 
RAND HALF-YEARLY DIVIDENDS 


and the effect of the new excess profits tax. 


MAJOR OLIVER STEWART 


discusses the Aircraft Manufacturing Com- 
panics and the distribution of the all- 
important Government orders amongst them. 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS 
20, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
(Twopence daily) 


The first financial commercial daily newspaper in the 
world—and still the best! 
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Ay gey Fy SS --y ~ final date o 
i e last date of payment, r before a certai ; 1 Lo 
below allowance is made for ceapeypn mong oA stocks are turn on sae sean ane taloulating the yield” ei 
fixed interest stocks quoted Id includes any profit or loss on tation is above par. The re a for accrued dividends in _—s 
In calculating yields on ble at a certain date the yield i he earliest date when the quo dends. Allowance is made 
tocks are definitely redeema k stands at a discount and t reduction of interim divi 
repayment is taken when the Sua taken of any enhancement or div.” shares. 
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2 214 27 58 German 7% ........0+000¢ | = 414 | —2 13 5 0 17! tet \t74(@) +30(6) | Investment Trots i| 460 4/3 | 3 
2324 ose 
100 | 61 9 404 || Do. 34% Stg. Bds. 1930 ei = 354 | +1 ove ! Anglo-American Deb. ., |) 232 544| ... | 2151 37/10} 3¢ 
or, | zoel sea| st’ llcccatoh sem tee >| aie] 42h | fa ove oes | Met, | HD | SEE | Anato-celtic Ord. 8) nel | oN o7/4h € 
344 23 | «I Do. 7% Refugee ..... \\ 7 om 17 49 7 a 2(c) 1$(c) |, Electric, etc., £1... || 7] ce = 150 4/6 | § 
a) Sion | 43h) 43) 0 |} 60 Nil(c) |) Atlas = || 10/- | 10/-| . 2 50/6 | 48 
se | seb! ast | co! eee cel ge) | af olf ota it 8 | 8 [Dateatare Corsi. | 219 aur | “| 4 a 
59 || 8€ 192 i fe 312 64) I @) | » Def... |! ‘ . | 31S 
97 71s | Norwegian 4% 1911 ... int = 4 20s 221 14 ia) aii yt ai - ag ar nee |) 132b | 1324]... 410 2} 
1073 4 = = Peru 74% 1922 ..... | | oot +4] 710 0 8 | | R | 24(a) 240) } | aa | 220 220 ~ TS i a6 
3 . _ oe a 2) i ee 4 eee 
sr st || 19h | 16 Rounania 48 Con i | et ax]. | 3 O10 sre | sas | St) a || Lake View Invest. 10/2 | data | oe | <5 a1 § 
29 | 1 97 || Swedish 3}% 1908...... 16/9 | 13/- || 2(a Mercantile Investment 1651 | —4 | 41 
101 91 115 102 || U.K. & Argentine 1933 107 | 107 | +4] 417 0 215 34(a) 64(b) || | Merchants Trust Ord... | 169} 290 es 42 9 Ce 
1054 | 1004 |) 111% || 54% B Certs, (1951) 68 | 68 4 8 ON 7a | 128 | Se} | 2104 || Metropolitan Trust =| Nil 73 | 
Do. C Certs. (3% Max.) | 293 287} aE? lott? fl peaton Twenty-eight || 54} —3 | 2108 =i, 
53} || 70} | 54% uit = 2c) Nile i ty-nine || 42} 312 0 Bm 
= Berlin 6% 1932-57...... || 39% Ra 3 8 6) 56 o | i 1(c) IN ieee tereeaeeits -)| 6/3 | 6/3 “3 | 340 
we | ate avet | ane fl Drcomece ove + el ES aH Si3t| 10(c) | 4b) | Soottish Mortgages ene 165} | 163 ate mel: 
cea ea ee jatek | ateh | 3x2 3 ett | ase) ati | 3 igre beac Wap | Hat | 4 A 
19h | 1054 | 117° | 1135 | E. London 3% 1 06 | 106 | 3'6 9ff 1958 | 163 | Sie)| 5%) Trusts, éc. 6/3 2 9 ! 
113$ | 1053 || 117 106 chenshe. 54% 1937-52 | = 90 | 369 Argentine Land, etc. £1 || 16/3 | 1 Oh | Nil up | 
1072 | 104 107§ PMD EL. ccenessueeennns 108 | 1 35 6 6 | 15/3 || Nil(a)| 2(b) | TBI lian Estates, etc. | 494 ° 3d Nil 416 | 
82 91 86 79 1935-52 cane 4108 108}... 1 3 19/ Nil | Nil || Austra 1. §/3 | 5/- 460 2Y- 
106% || Seine 7% ent 51 39 t | Brit. Nth, Borneo £ 24/- | 23/- | —1/- rl 3819 
BU85 | 007_f 0085 | 1005 Fi 2/10) Nil | Nil Africa 15/- iypa | gd| 4 6 
“Wiles Lanene | | Price,| Price,| pice ot 20/74|| 6d(a) | 6d(b) | | aanhoue Inv.. «| = see rhe 3 4% at 
Year 1934 || palf-yearly Security || June | June | “Gr Yield 30/- |25/10$)| 5S(c) | 6(c) | Chosen Corporation | oe 17/6 | .. | 4i ¢ 105/74 ; 
an. 1 20) || Dividends | Name of | #34 | 120, | Fall 37/44| 20/6 | 2 ip {a} inal C of ny fied. | mn mi -%) 9" 10) 
‘une indent = 16/9 4 t see | 
rohit eae ream mee 7 a 7 tao) "|B Bales a ee | S| | ae Mm OM Oa 
oe _|_est_| as “Central Elec. 5% 1950-70) 116 14/23 = Nil | Nil | Hudson “ Bay Pref. £3 5} St 116 6 | 
2 4 ER 29/3 | 24/ {il || Do. 5% 22/ 8) 
7 | 1 | LONDON a 53 44 || Nil | Nil ava Invest., etc. £1... || 22/- 3 on ane 
40" A." 1985-2028. | 18x | 118 3 15 10] 25f¢ EI Ni A ONG | Peravian ¢ Ord, Sui] an | az | i ae 
ies ie | | | pete | || | SH | oh | le Prive anerti”| | We) ad 22s 
129 2 43% “TFA.” wed 22x | 122x 316 0 o/- Nile) 21¢) . Trust {1 ...... | 18 ; ial 211 | 
110. 1073 2 2 5% “ B” 1965-2023... || Se 74} ee 16/- | 1 ot Nil) 4(c) || Stavele lantations £1... |, 31/3 | 31/3 20/3 
= = 28 — ose 1956 or. after oat 3 3 3 9 sis ae Nil | 4(c) vn, Bremen, sored su-< +64 s : : at 
1 le | 1165 ll Iso Ord. £1 «20.0 37/- a ¥ 
94 89 1 24 | Pt.of Lndn.5% 1950-70 5(6) | 3(a) || A pee = fi...... 37/3 ea| 39 
118 | 1144 | 2 British Sib] —-1 | 516 6]] 52/6) 33/- || | 54(6) || Barclay wd. £1... || 99/- | 92/6 | —68) 2 33 af | 
k... || 52} t iil 41/3 | 27/3 || 24(a) Bass Ratcliff O a 6x} 62/6x| ... | 4 $ 53/6 | 
| 23(b) | G. Western Ord. St gs |... | Ni 87/— ||t11(b) | t5(a) Watford 62 . sha 
66} | 50} || 2(a) | 22( L. & N.E'st’n Def. Stk —"3| Na 95/3 5(a) || Benskins f. 5/- || 11/6 | 11) 46 1104 
Nil | Nil 174 | 17 6 | 53/3 || 8(b)| 5( f Lond. De 8/6 0 61/- 
11 7 - ms Do. 5% Pref. Ord..... -—2 2 18 10 |} 64/ Nil || City o sees |} 78/- | 7 318 
Nil | Nil 87 | 85 4 i 9 | 10/84|) Nil | Ord. {1 .. - | 9/6 | —1/6 0 25 
| Ba | APMP) Beseeaee | S| S| 2) se ae a) ig | pei tH, ls |e || 1 = 
i il | LMS. Ord. Stk. ....... |, i - | 81/- 2 
Sot | 224 $i Akoya ee % | ati t| axis rH ad Be ind Cope Oa AU ane YS a6 +64} $ } ry) 
64 “at 4% Pref. Stk. ......006 i Nil 90/4 * 6(b) || Meux's Ord. £1 ...... {i || 73/6x| 73/6x 410 
1(a) | 24(b) lo, see 244 | 24 34/9 || 3(a) Us & Butlers | 40/- |. se 
a) i) | he | Spee maticca) Bh) = | #46 3 Poti 28 | 3] a | ae Doi | ae lads] 38S aw 
116 | ro7t |] 2ila) | 2400 Wy pt a |onl+e! na | ie co r5(a)/r101) Taylor Walker tft || aero | eure | $116) $1 pay 
; . Stk. ‘il 45/- | 35/1 . Watney Com 412 
1 | Nil | Antofagasta Ord ic 13 13 oe Ni 54/- || 6(b)| 5(a) (6x +1/3| * 1577 
254 | 194 . Nil | B.A. & Pacific Ord. Stk. 274 | 274 | |. Nil 65/- founders £1 | 31/3x s2/e Ma sat 
sep] 238 || Nil Nil | BA: Western Ond-stk: | 22h i-Min & =r We) 7 | Atoes. primate aol | a0'-| <: | 3,9 hia 
il si “A. ‘Stk. |! 18 = . 4/1})| Ni k Wilcox £1 ...... 3/9 | + Nil /3 | 
zt  ~iclaile See so | -1 Nil 6/104 3 (a) | 3 (6) || Babcoc tite (Zi) || 3/9| 3 N _ 
22 1S |) Ni : C. Uruguay Monte V... 1 1 Nil 47/6 | 39/6 | ; Nil || Barrow Hema 4/3 | 4/3) «+ Nil 
Nil | Nil rug 15 16 | + 2/74| Nil i ‘-gpeneatlienaed 5/7 5 0 14/3 | 
i | Hap | Na | Ma | Con ete com: et'| oe] | 38 St 2s 26 | Nil | Xi Bengal ion gis | SN SM |‘a tS 
834 | 79} | 1 2(c) | Costa Rica Ord. Stk..... 64 | 15¢ | —i Nil B/14) 4/43) i (a) 5) @) || Bolsover Colsy 6/- || qe a “ 0 74/14) 
27 | 234 | 2c) | 2 Entre Rios Ord. Stk.... || 1 -1 Nil 34/3 | 29/14 a Brown (John) /- +44) 4 
Nil Nil n 23 223 8 - BD eccvnenes Fe 39/7 
get | is | Nil | Nil | Doves. 2 Ord. Stk... || 10h | 10° | — 4 Nil |] ayo sfoal| Nit | Ni Cory, Willians, {i sosees wn 7 | ¥ xi 
+s 93 m4 Meee Ree (£10)... = ys an ."T 3 83/9 74/6 5(@) 10(6) || ee. l ng ft seecee | 16/6 16/9 +4) =— 
7 | S| eta) | 420 | San Pack Ong ' 36/3! 36/3) ... | S10 oll 2/44 176 il | Nil_ || Guest Keen &c. a ae 
78 | t2(a) | t2( I Rly. Ord. £5...... 36/ Nil 19/6 | 15/- 1 Ni te of exch December |, 
37/3 28/6 | 1(6) a) Ue ee Ord. Stk, 4lo44! i dCurrency. _(e) Allowing for Shuman ate at par on 
34] Nil | Ni (d) Paid in New Zealan ) Yield worked on 
64 Last two yearly dividends. f2ppercent.  — (p) 
(Ha a ag, ato ry acre Pinte 
(a) In ked on redemption at par on 
(n) Yield wor! 
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interim dividend. Accounts in future being made up to Septem 
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Har. ewe 6% Cm. Pt. 
Collieries {1 ... |! 








Pease and Partners 10/- | 
Ha | Powell Duffryn {1 . 

i Sheepbridge Cl & In A | 
HA I S.Durham f Ord. 
Nill) | Steel & Iron ‘| B O i 

|| Stanton Ironworks 


24(c)) Stewarts & Lio 





12/- | 12/-| ... 
48/14x) 46/10})x— 1/3 
32/6 | 32/6 | ... 


% con cS free by. ai 
ornycroft, John, £1.. 


8/3 | a | | ‘ile 108 
Ni q States Steel $100 ... 


6/8) 
| Weardalestrelice: Df.£1 
10(6) | | Whitehead Iron & | 


B. Ctn. — Ds 5s. ... 


Bradford. a (£1) .. 
Brit, Celanese Ord. 
Pri £1 


24 tate Coats, nd P. : 
ca 1aalt| 4 » J. 8 (£1) .. 








| English ay Ctn. £1... 
| English Velvet, &c., 
Fine Cotton Spinner 


| Linen T beved Stk. te | 
13 io) | | Patons & ‘Baldwins fl 
Snia Viscosa Lire 200 . 

Whitworth& Mitchell£1 
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|| British a 1). 
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|| English Electric {1...... | 

|| General Electric (Eh) 
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Brazil Trac., no par . 
Bournemouth & Poole 
'| British Power& Light, 
|| Charing Cross Elec. 

|| City of London £1 ...... 
i Clyde Valley Elec. 
| County of en 
|| Edmundsons £ 


Lancashire Eketric ii. 
'| Metro. Electric £1 
|| Midland Counties {1 . 
North-Eastern Elec. {1 
6(6) || North Metropolitan £1. 
|| Scottish Power {1....... 
5(6) || Yorkshire Electric £1... 
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5 Go Light & Coke {1 .. 
Imp. Continental Stk... 
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5(a) | '| Great Northern fi0.. 
5(b) Marconi Marine {1 . 


and Cycles 
244 (a) |Assocd. EquipmentOrd. a) 
|, 50(c (c) | 100(c) | Austin, 5/— 
Birm. Sml. Arms f1.. 
5 334(a) Dennis 1f— ......cceeeeeee a 


Nil | Guy Motors {10)-) aids 
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White Star a% Pref... 
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|| Allied Sumatra £1 ...... | 
xi i Bab Lias {1 
Cons. Tea & Lands 
|| Grand Cl. (Ce — ¥ 
Tob) | | Jorehaut Tea fin sia 
kai (Assam) {1 ....... | 
inggi Plantations {1 . 
4 } | London Asiatic 2/-...... 
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24(c) || Rubber Trust healt HI 
3(a) | | United Sondeng whi 
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(+) Final dividend. 
(¢) Based on a dividend of 15 per cen 











THE ECONOMIST 


'High-| Low- 
est | est 
7/44, 24/3 


27/14| 19/4 
12/7}| 9/7 
21/10}! 19/14! 
22/74| 18/9 
31/6 | 26/6 


76/- 68/14 
39/- | 22/3 


13/9 

66/- is oe) 
54/3 | 39/6 
36/6 | 17/- 
30/6 | 28/3 
80/73| 73/9 
76/3 | 50/- 
14/103} 11/7 
13/44} 9/6 
30 | 92/6 
g/- | 5 
77/- | 69/3 


31/9 
68/9 | 62/- 
93/14) 78/74 
6h 6 
56/3 | 50/- 
228/9 | 148/9 
3/44| 2/84 
41/3 | 32/3 
9 72% 
71 
108/9 | 104/9 
44/9 | 36/3 
21/- | 17/14 
25/9 | 17/74 
42/- | 33/6 
20/3 | 15/1 
/6 | 19/34 
17/44} 11/5 
62/73| 56/- 
53/43} 36/- 
11/3 | 7/9 
95/6 | 80/3 
100/3 | 79/9 
102/- | 90/- 
47/6 | 39/6 
53/6 | 41/104 
26/- | 21/9 
60/6 | 54/ 
27/6 | 14/10} 
= 90/- 
71/3 | 53/- 
34/9 | 30/- 
102/- | 91/9 
31/53] 17/9 
47/- | 28/6 
15/54) 12/43 
‘p| 4/0 
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29/- | 23/6 
16/3 | 12/9 
29/- | 24/6 
24/- | 19/- 
20/- | 15/- 
10/- | 7/6 
17/6 | 13/- 
6 5h 
21 | 17% 


17/9 | 14/3 
38/9 | 32/9 
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ae (John) £1 

Boot’s Pure Drug Sh cee 


| Bovril Deferred i 
| British Aluminium £1... 
British Match {1 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1.. 
| British Oxygen £1 
' Carlton Hotel £1 
Carreras ** A ” Ord. £1.. 
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' a Aircraft ft fl 
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Harrods £1 ...ccccccecsees 
Home&Col. Stores ~ 
| Imperial soe £1.. 
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Nil(c) 7 | 1 Savoy Hotel fl 
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Bal Swed. Match, "B. (i 4 oy 
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\| Tobacco Secrts. Ord. él i | 
a | | Tube Investments £1... 
|| Turner & Newall £1 
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20(c) | Utd.Tob. (South) Ord. fl 
‘| Wallpaper Mfrs. Def. 
|| Wiggins, Teape Ord. 
02) | | Woolworth(F. = ) Or, 5/- 
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40(b) (a) Ashanti Goldfields (s/-) 
24(c) 1324 I | Burme Corp. (Rs. " 
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|| Crown Mines 10/- 
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|| Rhodsn. dadeden 10/- 
\| Rhokana Corp. £1 
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31/43| 24/74]| Nil | Roan Antelope Cpr 
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Nil(c) | 10(a) | Wiluna Gok 
5(c) |124(c) | acai 10/-... 


FIXED AND OTHER aE: 
Latest prices, as supplied by the managers :— 
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Gp. "Unit Certs., av. 
Inves. Gas & Elec.. 
Investors General 


Bri tish Industries 


First Prov. “A” .. 
For. Govt. Bond ... 
Fourth British 
Gold Mining, “‘C’’... 


(c) name two yearly divi 





/3-18/9x 
73/14- Sead — 10d, 








(s) Cash bonus from capital accretions. 





idends, 
(t) Yield worked on a 12} per cent. basis, 








t Free of Income Tax. 





(Continued from page 1391) 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Henrietta Rubber.—An extraordinary general meeting is to 
be held at London House, New London Street, E.C., on July 
11th, at 3 p.m., for the purpose of sub-dividing the issued and 
unissued shares into shares of 2s. each, and increasing the 
authorised capital by an amount sufficient to provide, with the 
present unissued capital, 550,000 6 per cent. cumulative con- 
vertible preference shares of 2s. each, and adopting new 
articles of association. It is proposed to offer the new prefer- 
— in the first instance to shareholders for subscription at par, 

in proportion as nearly as may be to number of shares held. 


Henlys Ltd.—At separate general meetings of the ordinary 
and preference shareholders, which were held on June 20th, 
and at an extraordinary general meeting of the company which 
followed, resolutions, as contained in a circular letter dated 
May 29th, authorising the sub-division of 100,000 unissued 
5s. ordinary shares of the company into 500,000 1s. ordinary 
shares, and offering 200,000 1s. ordinary shares resulting from 
the sub-division effected, to the shareholders at a price of 5s. 
for each 1s. ordinary share in the proportion of one new share 
for every two ordinary shares held, were passed unanimously. 


Lower Ancobra (Gold Coast) Areas.—Subscription list opens 
June 26 for issue of ordinary 2s. shares at par. 


Penawat Consolidated Tin Dredging, Ltd.—At an extra- 
ordinary general meeting, held June 20th, in London, resolu- 
tions that the 4,500,000 shares of Is. each should be consolidated 
and divided into 900,000 shares of 5s. each, and that the capital 
of the company be increased from £300,000 to £800,000 by the 
creation of 2,000,000 new shares of 5s. each, were carried 
unanimously. A _ special resolution changing the name 
of the company to Southern Kinta Consolidated, Ltd., was 
also carried unanimously. 


San Nicolas Gold Mines, Ltd.—An issue will shortly be made 
of 360,000 shares 5s. each at par. The company has been 
formed to acquire and work a gold mining property in the 
Republic of Colombia, adjoining the property of Frontino Gold 
Mines, Ltd. Prospectus will be available on Monday, 





CALLS DUE JUNE 25 TO JUNE 30, 1934 
The grand total of calls falling due in June, 1934, is {54,146,525 
which compares with £2. ,822,197 which fell due in June, 1933. 
The following pe calls fall due from June 25, 1934, to June 30, 1934, 





inclusive :— 

Nominal Amount When Maki: 
ng 

omoust of Company of Call payable | Paid 

















Stock Bernam-Perak Rubber (£12,000 7% 
—- Stock, in multiples of £1, at 

BED wonnsoversecnveonnvescsenesnecnnsennscnss 10/- per £ | June 30 All 
Stock ols (Govt. of the Dom. of) 34% 
Regd. Stock, 1950-55 (£10,000,000, 


Bt LOGE) 20000ccccceccrserccvcceccevcccces £30% June 28 | £614% 
fl Dickwella Tea, co (10,000 54% Red. 
Cum. Pref., NED suppecboetnnennneee 10/- p.s. June 25 All 
5/ East African Goldfields, Ltd. (34,950 
at 17/6 per share)..........+.s:e0-sesseees 7/6 p.s. June 29 All 
Notes Fairey Aviation, Ltd. (£250,000 5% 
Redeemable Notes, at par)............. £25% June 30 £50% 
5/- Foyle’s Libraries, Ltd. (40,000 Ordinary 
Shares, at 5/6 per share) seneenaneoe’ 2/6 June 30 All 
£1 Do. (40,000 6% Cum. Pref. 
Shares, at par) icaeiesinbneeaeeeesany 10/- p.s. | June 30 All 
Stock General Consolidated Investment Trust, 
Ltd. (£200,000 a Deb. Stock, 
1953-73, at {96% net).............0.e006 £40% June 25 All 
Debs. Hickman 1 (1928), Ltd. (£8,800 6% Deb., 
PEST TED sensseseseneseosconvoonesmsvenpens> £25% June 30 £75% 


Stock Huddersfield (County Borough), 3% 
Red, Stock, 1960 (£1,500,000, at 


ED | cqcvetndansiteeesessocebesesesnesoneen £20% June 30 £35% 
Stock Ips el Corporation 34% Redeemable 
"Eeeahk, 1960 (£700,000, at £101%).. £81% June 30 All 
2/- Kwaloe Rubber (494,483 shares, with 
1/8 per share paid-up) .............-.+++ 1d. p.s. June 30 | 1/11 p.s. 
fl Lawas (Sarawak) Estates (125,510 
shares, with 17/- per share paid-up)... 1/- p.s. June 30 All 
Stock Liverpool Corporation 3% Stock, 1954- 
1964 (£4,000,000, at £964%) ......... £35% June 28 All 
5/- Manley and Regulus, Ltd. (offer of 
191,280 Ord. shares at a premium of 
BF EE ERIE .ocenccscersoncnonceoeveseons 6/- p.s. June 26 All 
2/- . alagama Rubber, Ltd. (383,857 
shares, with 1/9 per "share paid up)... 1d. p.s. June 30 All 
fl Metropolitan Housing tion, 
Ltd. (162,500 Ord. Shares, at 25/- 
Per Shaxre) ......cccccccsscsccosccscecesseee 5/- p.s. June 30 "t p.s.+ 
— ps. 
5/- Mount Morgan, Ltd. (partly - paid . 
RBI v1v0cereere0rccncnencesecosescccoennee 1/3 p.s. June 25 All 


Stock | New London Properties -(£300,000 
43% First Mort. Deb. Stock, at 


Se £63% June 25 All 
Notes North British en (£10,955 6% Notes 
of {1 each, at par) ....................008 £50% June 30 All 


Stock Powe. Duffryn Steam Coal, Ltd. 


£2,500,000 43% First Deb. ip 

SINNED  ssauntebpnoeuncersavteabeneoneonen £80% June 29 All 
Stock | Salts (Saltaire), Ltd. ffl 000,000 5% 

Deb. Stock, at £104%)...............008 £10% June 26 £10% 


Stock State Electricity ‘Commission of Vic- 

toria (Australia) ) £6500, 000 33% Reg. 

Stk., 1954, at £96%) ..........ecsecseeee £45% June 28 All 
Stock Stockport ht nts 34% Red. Stock, 

1954-1964 (£750,000, at £100%)...... £30% June 28 £50% 
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Trust Houses, Ltd.— Preference shareholders of Trust versubs 
Ltd., are to meet at the Connaught Rooms, W.C.2, on June 274 southe 
at 12 noon, to give the directors power to issue debenture Conversic 
The company’s articles at present preclude such an iggy i coed Ju 
without the preference shareholders’ sanction. There are x sewar 
present mortgages and charges on different properties ape ture stoc 
a total of £573,946, all of which, except £20,300, can be gareholc 

0,0 














on six months’ notice. The average rate of interest now ti 





paid on the mortgages is a fraction under 5 per cent. = t 

directors have been able to come to a provisional arrangement MM jjiers a 

with a financial house for the issue, at a discount, of an amoun fl » the g 

of 34 per cent. debenture stock sufficient to repay all the mor. pent hav 

gages with a sinking fund calculated to provide for the 

ment of the whole of the Debenture stock over a period of West ( 

thirty years. po 

Welsh Associated Collieries, Ltd. 

provisionally made for an issue at an early date of 44 percent 

debenture stock. TRA 
Note.— 


RESULTS OF ISSUES 


Bowater’s Paper Mills, Ltd.—We are informed by Londm 
and Yorkshire Trust, Ltd., that the issue of 4} per cent I te jonni 
debenture stock of Bowater’s Paper Mills, Ltd., made to th 
debenture stockholders and shareholders of that company ha 
been heavily over-subscribed. 


British Aluminium Company, Ltd.—Power Securities Cor. J teenmen 
poration, Ltd., announces that owing to oversubscription the Ame 
lists for the issue for debenture stock, preference shares and J baState / 
ordinary shares in the British Aluminium Company, Ltd, jj #4 
were closed at 10.30 a.m., June 19th. Applications from 
shareholders received by first post June 20th were considered, 


Palace (Torquay).—The subscription list for the issue at par 
of 100,000 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares of {I 
was closed at 9.35 a.m., June 20th. The issue was largely 
oversubscribed. a - 

South African Distilleries and Wines, Ltd.—The subscription 
list in connection with the issue of ordinary shares of {1 each 
at 21s. per share in South African Distilleries and Wines, Ltd, 





LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 


















Qty Deep, 
Consolidate 
Estate, | 
Cooma Min 
Durban Re 
East Rand 
I A Pri Price, er 
ssue mt. ice, i ) 
Stock or Share price | paid | June 13, 1934 | June 20, 19 HB Medderion 
i 
Allied E Brick and Tile (5/-) i eceeal 5/- |Fypd| 5/73-5/10} 6144-47 = 
do. 6% Pref. .......+4 = Fypd}| 18/—19/- a 9 
onitiie BR  coccccsceccccccccescncccescoce eee pee as 
Ashanti- Adowsena Te cnbmaeiindabees 4/- | Fypd 3/6-4/- 3/44-3/10} — 
Australia 34%, 1954-59............0e-eeeeee 97 5 #-l%y pm #-1% pa 
Ayr 34%, 1954-64 ...........065 -. | 101 Fy pd a 1043-105 haglo-At 
Baldwins 5% A Deb........+..+-++: v. | 1014 | 30 14-1 pi 14-14 pm 
Boots Pure Drug New Ord. 5/- . .- | 15/- | Fy pd 29/"-29/6 p pm | 28/—28/6 
British Celanese 54% Deb...........20++++6 100 | Fypd 973-98} 963-974 
—_ SP aad Bs senna eooee 964 314 &-% dis $ dis-par irene 
apital and Provinci: roperty Trus 
. pny “Ord. | £1 | 10/- | 4/6-3/6 dis 1-0 Beabpan | 
do. 44% Deb. | 100 | 50 5-4 dis 5-4 dis Daggaton 
Central Mining 5% Pref. ........s:+e+000++ 22/6 | 12/6 re 1/—1/3 po vi 
Clutha River Gold 2/-.......s..s+sss00s+000¢ 2/- |Fypd| 2/44-2/7 2/3-2)6 Spr 
Commonwealth Mining 5/-..............-+. 5/- |Fypd| 5/14-5/7 oo — 
Connaught Estates 84% Cum, Pref..... | 20/- | Fypd| 22/6-23/- 22/ 
Do. do. 5% Debs. ..........+ 100 |Fypd 103-104 1034-104 
County of London 4%, * Cum. Pref. £1... ] 21/- | 3/- par-3d pm par ln Cen 
Coventry 34%, I  oenne 974 | Fypd] 100§-101} Oa 
Economic a, fl (5/- paid) ...... sass se 44/6-45/3 44/ 
Funding Loan 3%, 1959-69 ............++6 98 48 par-} pm ; iis 
Greenwood xd (John) Millers, oo a; = ’ ypa os owen i 
ly sis 
ounne Caterers aed Ord. 2 6/- | Fy pd 2/3-2/74 5/l va R 
Do. 5% Deb. | 100 |Fypd| 484-494 oe est 
Guildhall Property one ‘s/- paeninhnnnveleiinn 5/- | Fypd 3/6-4/- ~ 9 
Do. do. 6% Cum. Pref. . 20/- |Fypd| 18/—19/- 18/ = 
Do. do. 5% Mt. Deb. ........ 100 | Fypd 98}-99 ag) eay)- 
Heath Be. ED IE, ..nccscsecenssensvencvocces 20/- | Fy pd 43/—44/- 2 OA 
DH, Pasl....0ccccccccccccscccce 20/- | Fy 23/—23/6 d r+ Ge 
a and Grandage New Ord. 10/- | 11/- | 6/- | 4/—4/6 pm f: = 
Bebteatelt 92, A 3% A, 1960 ...rccceesesesees 3 15 4-3 pm ot 5 
Ipswich Yo» I seecercccceccecceseescoece eee en 
Ideal B Building an va tans Ond. eg i ae 43/5 eal 
fy, Pref. ... one ane Stnmer 
Jeckeon Beothers 63% Pref. ........-.... ses aaa 21/44 21/08 aia Rebinso 
Jones (A.) and Sons Ord, Yo esc. par |Fypa} 8 1/44 aod Sub Nig 
do. 64% Pref. {1 ...... par | 10/- 3d-9d pm 1003-101 
Kirkcaldy 33% a sashanuereononnecareeese 100 | Fypd| 100j-1013x 1a-l& a 
Liverpool 3%, 1954-64 ........eseseeeeeeee 964 | 614 14-1% dis 99)2_30/- Pa 
Marston Valley Brick ck New Ord. £1...... 35/- | 15/- | 29/—30/- pm Pa Union 
Mersey Docks 34% Deb. 98 23 on 10/44-10/104g2 
Metal Traders New {1 £2 oes eee 1 
Mufulira 5$% Deb...........0c0ssseseeeseees 101 | 66 -1} pm ti 5 — 
New London Properties 44% Deb. ...... | 98 35 —1} pm 16/3-16/9 East Ge 
Obuom G.M. (5/—) .......s.ceseeseesseeseees 5/- | Fy pd 17/6-18/- 14-24 pa Geduld | 
Powell Duffryn 44% Deb. ae 224 3/9-8)- Modders 
South Banket Areas 2/- ... 4-8 po eeaet 
Somerset 33%, 1959-64 .... 6/9-7/3 
Southern Cross Gold 5/- F 1044-1058 
Stirling 3$%, 1954-64 ............cceeeeeeee dis _L dis 0 
Stockport 3$%, 1954-64............0000000 00 ts 
Stockton-on-Tees 3}%, 1954-64.......... 993 | 494 3g-3§ pm 46-419 
Stone, J. and F. (Lighting, etc.).......... 5/- | Fy pd eae 21/—21/6 
United City Pospety Trust = i.» ; f ; 2 y pe te 22) a ao 
cu re: % 
United Steel Co. “il pS ee tence 2iye | 11/6 | 44d-7¢dpm | 74 Gs leas 
Walsall 38% ........-0.000-ceceeeee 5 -% 23/6-2316 New Ki 
West (Butchers) 6% Pref. . 39/—401- Transy, 


| 





Whiteways Cyder Ord. £1 "| 25/- | Fy pa 36/6-37/6 9-25/3 
._ a ‘fe ae al 2i/- |Fypd|  24/9-25/3 24 
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a sacheed - a.m., June 19th, the issue having been heavily einen TRAFFIC RETURNS 
versu ; RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
28 joathern Rhodesia 32 per cent. Inscribed Stock, 1955-65.— Gross Receipts, Kanuaaks Gane Bas a 
stock, fy Conversion applications closed June 20th. Cash lists were week ended June 16, compared with 1933, 
issu:  dsed June 7th, after remaining open all day. (b) Week ended (£000) ~w 
une 
are at and Lloyds.—Issue of £550,000 4 per cent. deben- _—(c) Week ende d = ee 
“uring IM ye stock at par was heavily oversubscribed, applications by June 15, 1934 ag 33 Ee i. 
‘epaid olders and debenture holders amounting to over 36 & ae és 
being £5000,000 and by the outside public to over £2,000,000. As 
Th tial treatment in allotment was promised to share- Great 89] 273] 475]| 4,176 
; Western 94] 270] 468|| 4,211 
pment MM ders and debenture holders, no part of the issue was allotted (L&N. 209] 505| s20|| 67423 
nount MM the general public. Letters of regret and letters of allot- = Eastern 192 477 788 6,400 
; ,136]] 10; 
Mort. Hi gat have been posted. Scottish 187] 612] 1,092]| 9,913 
ay West (Butchers).—Lists closed 9.10 a.m., June 20th, owing —southem oa ol ol oa 
10¢ of oversubscription. hin peal canal ea Mi catieesees Merc en eet 
503] 1512] 2,845|| 26,860 
ail Total ...... 497|1446| 2’756]| 26,729 
.Down -5] 3-8|| 48-7 
TRANSVAAL MAY, 1934, OUTPUTS, &c. (0) Great 7-9) 18-21] 189-7 
: orthern -8| 17-2]| 117: 
Nol.—Value of gold calculated at £6 15s. per ounce in all cases b) Great 30-2] 58-3|| 490-5] |... |... 
a Southe we | ee 128-31 55-741 476-2] ... |... | 733-311209-5 
ti . 
Tens Estimated Value, | Estimated a. oe. COMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING PgrRiOps, 1932 and 1933 
ondon P May, 1934 Costs including » (000’s omitted) 
milled Profit at { ) 
Cent. HF fe Johnnies Group May, per _ ae £6 15s. 
to the 1934 , > | per fine Great 
1934 May, | P* Westen | L-MS. | L.N.E.R. | Southern 
ny has Gross | Per ton 1934 
First half-year 1933, compared £ £ 
5 Goes Ane | css | sefees| 5% | & ¢ ofa £ “eiieaedeeue — 459 | -1,2% | - pel - ; 91 
odderfontein) ... / ’ 17 358, —— Or” ~ leg, en 
on the Estate... | 85,000 | 114,122 | 2610 | 19 3 | 33,194 | 32,109 — eoondl ‘half year 1900" oneapared - _ — oe 
eS and I JevState Areas...... 95,000 | 255,579 | 5310 | 20 6 | 160,092 | 150,283 with second half year 1932 « 
ladiontein Estates | 330,000 | 428,888] 26 0 | 20 1 | 100,565 | 100,312 Saatchi + 546 914 964 202 
, Led, BE ak Deep ...... 79,000 | 126,204] 32 0 19 5 50,134 | 50,197 First half-year 1934 com aan + + + 
3 from 9 Wivatersrand ...... 80,000 | 87,901] 22 0 | 19 5 12,507 | 12,647 with first balf-year 1933 : 
idlered. Hotels assssssss 885,000 |1,555,087 19 3 | 714,574 | 675,605 ee | + SS) ee) +) + 
at par Pett oneeten ts ae... + 1635) + S6k}] + S8k} + 733 
of {I 1933 + 71+ «1 4 32 
: : iccncdaiananieenietemimdinns + 6 
largely Tons |pine Gold,| Value, | Proft, | “Cost 
TGated Mala Queer 7 Ounces, '| May, May,’ | per ton, LONDON TRANSPORT “ 
riptica 1934 | May, | 19354 | 1954 | May, Week ending June 16, 1984 .......csscsssssssssssesssseeeeeceeeeessenssneess _— ‘ £543,000 
Aggregate 50 weeks to June 16, 1934 ..........ccccscccscsssceccescesccscceccscccccceses £25,416,400 
* For an explanation -— the manner in 0 Se commen made up see the 
£ £ s. d. co romist, March » ° page le 
20,214 f 26, . 
a a OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 
6.242 | 582799 | 2ar701 | 19 9-6 Gaoes Receipts | Gross Aggregate 
y . 1,791 | 19 9-6 sa eceip Toss ga 
% 13,049 | 86,826 | 22,105 | 24 3-4 2 2 ge for Week Receipts 
aks Det, I sreumasoes 4'300 | 13'980 | "94'284 | 17200 | 18 3-4 — g & EE 1934 |+or—| 1934 
Ibiéeriontein B. Gold Mines, Ltd. | 87,000 | 16,887 | 114.206 | 50,017 | 14 9-1 +e 
20, 19M HE Medderfontein East, Ltd. ......... _ $8,500 | 20,871 | 140,915 | 50,284 | 20 5-8 
New Modderfontein Gold Mining | ‘ INDIAN 
a i sstiieenaenaninad 185,000 | 48,679 | 328,724 | 192,646] 14 8-5 
14-67, Nome Mines, Ltd. nosso. 72,500 | 17,493 | 118,305 | 29,723 | 24 5-2 1934 Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
3-199 MaeDeep, Ltd. 66,000 | 12,129] 81,979| 15,303 | 20 2-5 Assam Bengal ..... 7 |May 19] 1,330} 3,90,200} + 89,082 26,28,700/+ 6,158,588 
Barsi eo © see0e8 , + , ” , + ’ 
He Bengal & N-Western| 8 26| 2,113] 7,50,306]— 17,828] 57,55,298|— 20,306 
1 pa Working Bengal-Nagpur .... | 7 19| 3,269] 17,69,000| +3,73,941| 1,12,64,000|+ 14,54,569 
43-105 ss Tons Total Costs. Profit Profit Profit Bombay, Bar.&C.I. 9 June 9} 3,089 22,47,000 +1,86,000] 2,29,65,000!+ 7,97,000 
-ijpm [§ ‘oAmerican Corporation | Milled, |Revenue,| Sfs\* | seock’ | acct’ | May’ Madras & S. Mabr. | 8 |May 26] 3,230] 17,84,000]+ '70,437| 1,31,41,000|+ 818,078 
2/6 Group May, | May, | joa; | 1994 iea4’ | 1986 Rohilk’d & Kumaon} 8 26] 572] 1,32,964|/+ 603] 12,22,083/+ ‘67,416 
63-97} 1934 1 Sar ton South Indian ....... 7 19! 2,526! 11,20,413!+ 47,421! _75,93,628!+ 2,40,684 
dis~par 
5-3/6 dis CANADIAN 
4 dis 1934 $ $ 5 
-1/3 pa Canadian National. | 23 |June 14|23748] 3,144,007] + 254,568] 71,767,633] + 12,125,191 
(3-2/6 i w.. | 23 14117018] 2,231,0001— 206,000] 51,563,000|+ 6,791,000 
6/3 
16-23)- SOUTH AMERICAN 
34-104} Tons | Total | mated asta 1934 £ 
r-3d po General Mining Grou: Milled, |Revenue,| Costs ee rofit, aah = and Boli "| 19 [june 17] 830] 13,390|- * 230 58,540 
0j-1014 P May, | May, |perton,| “iosq”| ‘IBay’ | rode ntine N.E. .... | 50 16| 753] 12,400]... 13,900 
“in wee ss Bie Card | £7 fay 29] 9] Mower 9p ote 
° Mtral ......06 May eee ’ pa ’ 
nb B.A. Gt. Southern | 50 |June 16] 5,085] 200,000]+ 24,000 151,000 
£ s. d. £ £ £ B.A. Western ...... 50 16] 1,926] —70,000}+ 6,000 6,000 
as Maas a | $008 | St | HSS | es | PRME| hans teams |) iclael tamale ‘a 
seeeee 124, y $ ” x n uayan y ‘ 
= : | cee: CEs) a fee a 
. Urg. (N. Ext.) .. 3 ’ 
s ee C. Ung. Ext.) | 50 16] 211; 1180+ 191 11,672 
\—24- Tons | yield, | Value, | Profit, | Profit om" ous ae... 5 16 "B10 14°90 M 1500 23400. 
, ° ° . ° » 2 108 erereeeres , ion , ’ 
cre “two He T ese | ite | Sr | Ma (cies Seti | 6] Hela) Sm cise 
1934 » INA.......0006 , 1 14)— 

e 1934 Leopoldina Termal. | 24 16] ... |Ms300,000]+ 21,000 389,000 
fe-2i)- ae Fineoss) z ar Nitrate ..........00+0 54t 15] 411 4,937|+ 2,264 81,009 
6-2/1 BE Robison Dela Mines 90,900 | 20,827 | 140,583 | 41,067 | 42,091 | 21 9-4 Paraguay Central . | 5° oo. | Poe 
3-1/4 yd tera 101,000 | 25,525 | 172,291 | 72,419 | 73,177 | 19 9% San Paulo seeaseeesees 29 10] 1534] 34°423|— 2,713 2'026 
mio i eteenieemee, 42,300 | 34,916 | 235,750 | 160,186 | 161,630 | 35 0 oe ot a | oe 16] 1,368} 14'138|— 3°406 "249 
-1 % ds t Months, 

-30/- pas s Yield, | Value, | Profit, | Profit, | Profit, 

4 8 Union Corporation Group combed, May, | May,’ | March, | April’ | May, . OTHER OVERSEAS 

om | oe) Pit Railways: 11 May 31 622} 5,451 + f 68 41,207 + £47 
14 pam Egyptian Markets.. | 24 |June 14] ... 1,363|+ 66 42,353|+ 2,603 
os Goat Geduld Mines... 2,000 | "2ar4e3 | 192125 | 100150 | 1074003 | 114,657 GF: Southn. of Spain| 23 ge I ER ge 
of Medien ay Mines 95,000 | 27,499 | 186,733 | 118,096 | 115,889 | 116,589 Mexican Railway... | 23 = — et 
"4 pa — ve 49,000 | 16,747 | 113,271 | 79,104 | 74,279 | 75,223 — 

ra << ee TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 

“1 dis Tons | Total 1934 £ £ £ 

= Other Companies Milled, |Revenue, onan rot, | Trofit, | Profit, —_anglo-Argentine ... | 24 |June 17) 328] 52,351|— 4,218] 1,277,018|— 140,265 
e-48, May, May, May,’ | 1934’ | 1034 | 1904 B. Aires Lacroze 47 |May 20 5,750|— 766 292,098|— 104,367 
—21 F Burnle 
lea _ Nelson t. Trspt. | 1 |June 16} 76 4,702}4+ 235 
-6d pa £ s. d. £ i £ Calcutta Tramways | 1 16 Rs1,13,339]+ 6,816 
- dis 7,800 | 21,741 | 31 3-8| 7,713 | 7,519] 9,528 Isleof Thanet Elec. | 22 6] ... 2630;— _ 500 GO,S43i+ 2,794 
je-25/8 42,000 | 62,654 | 20 6 | 18,727 | 20,037 | 20,528 Liverpool Corp...... 10 G] 124) 20877\— 1,563, 270,24214+ 2,968 
)—40|- : , 21 11 5,034] 5, 5104 Madras Electric ... | 54+ 15 Rs. 50,1701+ ‘491! —5,74,11814 10,325 
j9-25/3 12,041 12,018 t Months. 














THE ECONOMIST 


COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 


OTTOMAN BANK 


POSITION OF EXTREME LIQUIDITY 
CONDITIONS IN THE NEAR EAST 
SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT 
SIR HERBERT LAWRENCE’S ADDRESS 


The sixty-seventh general meeting of shareholders of the Otto- 
man Bank was held, on the 19th instant, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

General Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B., presided. 

The Secretary (Mr W. Stewart McKim) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have been in- 
formed that this meeting is properly constituted, and I presume it 
to be your pleasure that the report and balance sheet circulated 
among you should be taken as read. (Agreed.) 

Although, like its predecessors, 1933 was a year of difficulties, 
yet it is possible to discern some slight signs of improvement in 
the various countries of the Near East where our establishment 
operates. In most of these countries the problems embodied the 
same features: agricultural depression, unfavourable balance of 
foreign exchange requirements, budgetary difficulties, and threats 
to currency stability. 

Courage and perseverance were called for. We shall see when 
we review the situation of each region individually that these 
qualities were not lacking in the governments concerned, and, 
after the failure of the London Conference to discover methods of 
dealing internationally with economic depression, these govern- 
ments fell back on their own resources and, not without success, 
undertook an effort to rehabilitate and adapt themselves to the 
new conditions. 


KEGULARISATION OF FOREIGN FINANCIAL RELATIONS 


Turkey, in particular, set itself the task of regularising its 
financial and commercial relations with other countries. In the 
month of April, 1933, that country signed an agreement with the 
bondholders of the debt inherited from the old Ottoman Empire, 
an agreement by which it funded all the old loans into new bonds 
bearing interest at 7} per cent., an arrangement which requires an 
annuity of no more than the equivalent of 700,000 Turkish pounds 
gold. 

At the same time it concluded with France, Germany, Greece, 
and certain other States quota and clearing agreements based on 
the principle of the balance of trade and other foreign exchange 
requirements. 

In this respect France and Germany, who are Turkey’s principal 
creditors, the former as the largest subscriber to loans issued in 
the past, the latter as chief supplier of railway and industrial 
material, were both induced to grant to Turkey important conces- 
sions, and as a result Turkey gets tangible relief for her transfer 
needs. 


A FAVOURABLE INFLUENCE ON EXCHANGE 


In its annual report, the Central Bank of the Republic indi- 
cated as another factor which has had a favourable influence on 
the exchange market, the advance granted to the Treasury by our 
establishment in foreign currencies. This recognition by the 
authorities responsible for the stability of the Turkish pound, of 
the efficacy of the collaboration extended by us when our conces- 
sion was renewed will certainly be a matter of satisfaction to you 
no less than to us. 

You are aware that, since the month of September, 1930, when 
a stock of foreign exchange began to accumulate as a result of 
the issue of reserve notes through our intermediary, the Turkish 
pound has remained in effect stable at 12.06f. On several occa- 
sions lately the highest Turkish authorities have proclaimed their 
firm intention of maintaining the gold parity of the Turkish 
pound, which is, in fact, one of the few currencies of Central and 
Eastern Europe with no unofficial and more or less depreciated 
quotation in existence outside the official rate. In twelve months 
the proportion of cover, almost entirely gold, for the note circula- 
tion and sight deposits of the Central Bank has increased from 
12.30 per cent. to 15.87 per cent. For those with capital invested 
in the country this presents an encouraging factor of security 


which it is only fitting that we should emphasise. To a 
extent this result is due to the favourable trade balance. 


EFFECT OF GOOD CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


Agriculture profited by good climatic conditions, while at th 
same time the public authorities came to the relief of the agricu- 
turist by different legislative measures such as the restriction of 
usury and the granting of credits for the construction of silo 
The olive and cotton crops alone were deficient this year, whik 
wheat and barley crops were exceptionally abundant; on th 
other hand, fruits, nuts, raisins, and figs have only maintaind 
their previous level. The production of tobacco was double thi 
of the preceding year, and opium gathered rose from 117,00 
kilos. to 266,000 kilos. The cultivation of sugar beet, with Gov 
ernment support, produced 500,000 tons, as compared with 
200,000, while the production of rice, newly introduced in th 
region of Marach, has already reached a total of 40,000 tons. 

It has been relatively easy to dispose of all these products, but 
the prices obtained have not been very remunerative, with th 
result that the agricultural population has not benefited much is 
purchasing power or ability to save money. 


GOVERNMENT'S POLICY OF INDUSTRIALISATION 


Meanwhile, the Government is actively pursuing a programm 
of industrialisation with the object of making Turkey a county 
able not only to produce its own raw materials but also to uw 
them in turning out its own manufactures. For this purpose i 
obtained authority from the National Assembly to enter ist 
engagements spread over several years for the extension of it 
railways, the equipment of ports and the undertaking of hydrauli 
works. 

In order to assist the creation of new industries on national sd, 
a special bank has been established, on the initiative and unde 
the direct control of the State, and we have been pleased # 
collaborate in granting credits to this bank within the limi 
dictated by our policy of liquidity. 

In the plan recently elaborated, the textile industry, partic 
larly cotton, and the leather and sugar industries, seemed destined 
to occupy the principal role. The production of coal is to& 
encouraged by improved methods of mining and better facilitie 
for transport. The wool spinning mills have already been obliged 
to slow down their production, while the production of cemeats 
in excess of home consumption. 

In the absence of sufficient private capital, it is inevitable tht 
this industrial policy should, at least at its birth, be developed # 
a form which is practically State-controlled. 


DIMINISHED EXTERNAL TRADE 


From the commercial point of view, the past year shows a 
diminution of external trade. Notwithstanding an_ inc 
volume of trade as regards quantity, the fall in value compar 
with 1925, which was a peak year, represents some 60 per ceat. B 
exports and 70 per cent. in imports. Exports figure at 96,000, 
of Turkish pounds in 1923 as against 192,000,000 in 1925, 
imports at 75,000,000 in 1933 as against 242,000,000. 

Though these figures show a surplus of exports of 
20,000,000 in Turkey’s favour, nevertheless the reductio 
value give some indication of the degree of general impov 
ment. 

The results are also reflected in the country’s reven 
year 1933-34, which look like being about 6,000,000 T 
pounds below the estimate of the Budget, in which revenue 
expenditure balanced at a little more than 170,000,000. It may 
certainly be anticipated, however, that the Turkish Governmett 
which usually balances its Budget at all costs, will be able befor 
the end of the year to cover this deficit by eliminating certas 
items of expenditure. : 

With the sole object of hastening the construction of the Fev 
Pacha-Diyarbekir Railway as far as the copper mines of 
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it was decided to issue an internal loan at 5 per cent. for 
y,000,000 Turkish pounds. 


BANKING BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Under such unfavourable general conditions it is not surprising 
tut the state of banking business has hardly been flourishing 
daring the year in Turkey. Between 1929 and 1933 the number 
¢ member banks of the clearing house at Istanbul fell from 14 to 
and the clearing totals dropped from 610,000,000 to 323,500,000 
forkish pounds. 

So far as your establishment is concerned every effort is made 
tp secure a greater share in the banking business of the country, 
wi this, coupled with a continued reduction of our overhead 
apenses, is beginning to show good results. Yet the improvement 
gown in the working of most of the large branches, particularly 
those of Yenicami (formerly Stamboul), Galata, Ankara, and 
Imir, has not made up entirely for the total absence of remunera- 
tive operations in numerous localities of second and third import- 
axe, where we had opened branches at a time when competition 
mas less keen. 


RE-GROUPING AND CONCENTRATION 


Although the development of the railways tends to render 

tmmunication with the interior of Anatolia less difficult, we have 
wder consideration the re-grouping and concentration of our 
interests in Turkey. Taking advantage of the right granted us in 
ar last Convention, we are, in agreement with the Ministry of 
Finance, about to close a certain number of small branches, some 
of which lack future prospects, while others are too difficult of 
access. 
Apart from this, the working of our recent agreement with the 
Government calls for no particular comment. We are entirely 
satisfied with our relations with the Ministry of Finance and the 
Central Bank of the Republic, and we on our part leave no stone 
wturmned to make these relations still more cordial. 


CONDITIONS IN EGYPT 


During the year 1933 the foreign trade of Egypt improved. The 
tommercial balance of the country was appreciably better than 
that of the preceding year. Imports amounted to 26,767,000 
Eyptian pounds as against 27,426,000 in 1932, and exports to 
28,842,000 Egyptian pounds as against 27,000,000 in the pre- 
ceding year, showing an improvement in favour of Egypt of more 
than 2,500,000 Egyptian pounds. 

The restrictions in the area under cotton in 1932 were removed 
lst year, with the result that the crop for this year is estimated 
at 9,000,000 kantars as against 5,000,000 in 1932 and 1933. In 
site of the large crop, the price of Egyptian cotton has shown 
tly moderate fluctuations. 

Our branches have participated in the increased business turn- 
over, but the rate of their continuing progress is regulated by 
keen competition among the banks for the best class of business. 


COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY IN PALESTINE 


Ih contrast with the general depression, commercial and indus- 
ttal activity in Palestine has continued to develop to a remarkable 
Cegiee. By its geographical situation Palestine is becoming an 
important distributing centre for the Near East ; the new harbour 


at Haifa is considered by many to be the finest in the Eastern 


iteranean. 

Although the bulk of raw materials have to be imported from 
ad, Palestine now manufactures a surprising variety of articles 
its own needs, and even for export. Increased immigration 
1933-34, following on events abroad, had the effect of intro- 
ing Many new industries to the country. Exports of citrus 
t continue to increase from year to year and find good markets. 

aa nati are participating in this development of Palestine 

co vourable results, while at the same time exercising all due 
dhe n in discounting the effect of the considerable rise in values 
ad and other property which is the usual sequel to the rapid 

n. Prospects for 1934 are encouraging. 


IRAQ, PERSIA, AND CYPRUS 


I ” Iraq the outstanding event in 1933 was the sudden death of 
e tisal, whose loss is very deeply regretted by all sections of 
a The development in the use of motor transport 

relations _ Palestine, and Syria has materially assisted trade 

felt that a the three countries. Generally speaking, it is 

Conditions ; 

Of the country 

a Petition, which hh 
SnPrecedented low 


is a tendency towards improved economic and trade 
ns in Iraq. Our branches continue to handle a fair share 
8 commercial banking business in the face of keen 
as brought banking remuneration down to 
level. 
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The year has seen some improvement in conditions in Persia, 
with the modification or removal of a number of restrictions on 
foreign trade. Also operations in foreign exchange have been 
released from control. A marked feature of the year was the 
steadily increasing influx of Japanese goods of all classes. Our 
branches have taken their part in the commercial movement, with 
results which we regard as satisfactory in the circumstances. 

In Cyprus the year under review was the third consecutive year 
of drought, and it is surprising that the Colony has been able to 
withstand its effects so well. Naturally such conditions have had 
considerable effect on commercial activity in the island. 

In view of the economic difficulties of the island and of its 
agricultural population, the Colonial Office has appointed a Finan- 
cial Commissioner, Sir Ralph Oakden, who left for Cyprus in April 
last. He will report on the financial position and the economic 
policy of the Cyprus Government and will advise on the develop- 
ment of the resources of the Colony. 


THE BANQUE DE SYRIE ET DU GRAND LIBAN 


While maintaining its turnover and continuing as previously to 
lend its assistance to private individuals and to public adminis- 
trations, our filiale, the Banque de Syrie et du Grand Liban, has 
found it necessary to reduce its dividend from ro per cent. in 1932 
to 8 per cent. in 1933. 

In its report it points out that the payment by the Mandatory 
States of a lump sum in settlement of their share in the Ottoman 
Public Debt will render free for works of public utility the credits 
which previously were affected to this purpose. 

The Banque Franco-Serbe has maintained its dividend at 5 per 
cent. After obtaining from its foreign creditors the necessary 
respite in the form of a three-year moratorium, Yugoslavia owes 
to the energetic and persevering action of its Minister of Finance 
the placing of the finances of the State on a sound basis, and the 
strict balancing of the Budget. 

The further extension of compensation agreements relieves the 
needs for foreign currencies, and the exchange available resulting 
from these agreements has allowed the State to begin the pro- 
gressive repayment of various short-term engagements which were 
contracted before the crisis. 


IMPROVED SITUATION IN GREECE 


The situation in Greece shows a perceptible improvement, thanks 
to various factors, among which, in the first place, we must 
mention two excellent consecutive crops, and a change of public 
opinion in favour of the national currency, a change to which 
American experiences have doubtless contributed in some measure. 

Under a wise and able administration the Bank of Greece has 
found it possible to take advantage of this improvement. It has 
considerably strengthened its position, and it is to be hoped that 
the de facto stabilisation of the drachma will be maintained. 

In the domain of banking, our filiale, the British-French Dis- 
count Bank, Limited, has made rapid development in the volume 
of its business both in Athens and Piraeus. 

While every effort has been made to develop our business in 
Greece, we must again refer this year to the ‘‘ law of necessity,”’ 
concerning which I have spoken to you already. Although 
our claims have been recognised as legitimate by the Competent 
Commission, in practice the Greek Government has as yet taken 
no measure to compensate us for the damage suffered by our 
branches at Salonica and Kavalla and by our filiale. We shall not 
relax our efforts to obtain this compensation. 

As regards conditions in Roumania, where we are interested 
through our holding in the Bank of Roumania, Limited, no 
improvement can be reported. Restrictive measures continue in 
force, and with no betterment in prices of the commodities that 
country produces, banking business suffers accordingly. 


WORK OF THE LONDON AND PARIS OFFICES 


Our offices in London and Paris have devoted themselves to 
making the best use of the capital entrusted to their management. 
They have felt compelled to maintain their resources in that state 
of complete liquidity which is necessary during a period of depres- 
sion for an establishment receiving public deposits in countries 
where no monetary market really. exists, and where investments 
are not quickly realisable for cash. Consequently, in 1933, even 
more than in 1932, their earnings were affected by the lack of 
employment and the persistent fall in the yield of short-term 
money. 

Since the end of the year your committee has decided to close 
the branch which was opened in Tunis in 1920, at a date when 
the political status of the Near East was as uncertain as was our 
own future in Turkey. Experience showed this branch to be too 
isolated from our principal field of operations. Our decision was 
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also influenced by the agricultural depression which fell on that 
area after previous years of abundant prosperity. 


SOLIDITY OF THE BANK 


What I have just said on the conditions of our activities during 
the past year will be enough to explain that once again we cannot 
put before you very substantial results; but by approving the 
policy of extreme liquidity, which we have followed for four years 
in spite of its repercussion on dividends, you have shown that 
you are convinced that your individual interests are finally best 
served by measures which ensure the solidity of the bank and the 
maintenance of its credit. 

In times as difficult as those in which we live the essential is to 
pass through the depression without impairing the availability of 
our resources for employment in the future, and when I state that 
your establishment, in spite of the upheavals and the monetary 
restrictions in the numerous countries where it works, emerges 
from the crisis with its capital and reserves intact in the currency 
of its balance sheet, I have no doubt that you will appreciate this 
at its true value. 

The balance sheet which I submit for your approval has been 
drawn up with our traditional prudence, both in regard to the 
valuation of assets and the provision for doubtful debts. It shows 
clearly the liquidity which I have stressed, the liquid resources 
exceeding the sight liabilities. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


After deduction of all charges, the profit and loss account shows 
a balance of £76,820, which, with the amount carried forward of 
£25,338, leaves a total of £102,158 at our disposal. 

Your committee proposes to distribute the same dividend of 
three shillings as for the last three years. If you are good enough 
to follow our recommendation, the dividend will be payable on 
June 25 in Istanbul, London, and Paris, free of all tax in Paris, 
leaving a sum to be carried forward of £27,158. 

In conclusion, I have once more the agreeable duty of thanking 
our staff for its co-operation during the year. (Hear, hear.) 

I now beg to move: —‘‘ That the report and accounts now read 
be received and adopted; that the dividend for the year ended 
December 31, 1933, be fixed at the rate of 3s. per share, and that 
this dividend be payable in Istanbul, London, and Paris on 
June 25, 1934.” 

I will ask Monsieur R. Mallet to second the resolution. 

Monsieur R. Mallet: I have much pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. 

The Chairman: The motion is proposed and seconded, and I 
am prepared to answer any questions. 

There were no questions, and the resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman: I have also to move, ‘‘ That Messrs E. W. H. 
Barry, R. Bechmann, C, de Cerjat, H. Finlay, Lord Hillingdon, 
and A. G. A. Jamieson be and they are hereby re-elected members 
of the General Committee.’’ 

Sir John P. Hewett, G.C.S.I., K.B.E., C.I.E.: I have pleasure 
in seconding the resolution. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: That concludes our business. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr Gordon Jacobs said: Ladies and gentlemen, before we go 
I should like to move a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman. 
It is quite apparent from his speech that the difficulties are not 
much less to-day than they were last year. I think it is matter 
for satisfaction that the Committee have been able to maintain 
the dividend. At any rate, I should like to congratulate the 
Committee on the way they have brought our craft through the 
troubled waters. I move a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, 
committee, and executive. 

Mr A. J. Bradbery seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman: On behalf of the Committee and on behalf of 
the staff I beg to thank the mover and seconder and those present 
for their kind vote. There can be no question that the bank has 
had to pass through three very difficult and dangerous years. 
I can only hope that their action meets with your approval. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 





Orders for the publication in these columns of the reports 
of Company Meetings should be addressed to the Reporting 
Manager of THE Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
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WILLOUGHBY’S CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, Limrrey 
COLONEL H. T. FENWICK ON THE POSITION 


The ordinary general meeting of Willoughby’s Consolidate 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, Col. H. T. Fenwick, C.M.G 
M.V.O., D.S.O. (the chairman), presiding. 7 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: If you wil 
turn to the balance sheet you will see that property and outlay 
has been reduced by £13,488 11s. 2d. Cattle stand at £31,495 
As regards the securities held by your company you will observe 
that on December 31st the market value was considerably in excess 
of what they stood in our books, the figure of appreciation bei 
£71,078 12s. 8d. I am glad to say that, to-day, that appreciation 
is still further enhanced. As regards our land holding of roughly 
1,000,000 acres of land, it is most difficult to assign any valuatiog 
to it. I can only say that we have never sold any land at unde 
58. an acre. However, taking our land holding at 3s. an acp 
all round, our cattle at the written down price of 50s. per head, 
and our buildings, town stands and claims on a most conservative 
basis, it can be shown that our assets in total easily exceed the 
capital of the company. 

Turning now to the profit and loss account, I will first of al 
refer to the big loss which we sustained in connection with ow 
ranching activities during the year under review. You will se 
that the loss on this branch of our endeavours has been with 
depreciation no less than {£27,057 19s. 10d. In this total of 
£27,057 19s. 10d. is included expenses of ranching for the year, 
loss on sales, deaths and the writing down of our cattle from {2 16. 
per head to 50s. per head, this latter item alone amounting to 
some £10,000. 

This calamity was caused by a concatenation of circumstances, 
which included (1) an abnormal drought and (2) the previouw 
two years’ restrictions owing to foot and mouth disease, by pre 
venting the sale or movements of cattle, which forced the restriction 
of breeding. The results of this did not become apparent until 
1933 by the reduction in births of 3,000. 

You will see by examining the accounts how this calamity spoilt 
what would have been quite a successful year. 

In connection with the cattle industry I am glad to say that the 
beginning which was made in April, 1933, of shipping chilled bee 
to the United Kingdom has been up to now as successful as could 
have been expected. Of course, the trade is only in its infancy, 
and at present it cannot hope to rival in quality of production 
of the Argentine, but at a lower price it is saleable, and as better 
stuff is produced by all concerned knowing their business better 
I cannot help thinking that it is a business which has come to stay. 

Next in the profit and loss account comes the item dividends 
and interest for the year under review, namely, £18,109 73, 
compared with £14,401 2s. 9d. last year, or an increase of about 
£4,000. A gain has been made of £40,273 4s. 10d. on realisation 
of shares, compared with £17,896 14s. 4d. last year. Our actual 
revenue from Rhodesia, apart from ranching, which I have already 
dealt with, is £15,485 9s. 4d., compared with £17,222 16s. 1d. lat 
year, a drop of about £2,000. With the general recovery which 
is taking place in Rhodesia I am hopeful that this year will mark 
a great improvement in this item. Altogether our profit and 
loss account shows a balance profit for the year carried to balase 
sheet of £37,241 7S. 10d., which added to the balance cared 
forward from last year makes a total credit of £42,503 125. 74. 
We propose to pay a dividend of 5 per cent., carrying fo 
a credit balance of £3,987 18s. 7d. 

Before concluding my remarks I should like to say a word # 
two about the position of affairs in Southern Rhodesia. TH 
youngest of our self-governing Colonies when the world crash 
came was about the last to feel the blow, but when the blow camé 
it was in an intensified form. From the time when the Union 
South Africa, so closely allied to Southern Rhodesia, went 
the gold standard and followed the Mother Country, 4 grad 
improvement set in, which has continued till now, though it has 0 
go much further before we in Southern Rhodesia get back 
pre-crisis prosperity. 

Of course, the premium on gold has helped the country a” 
than anything else and caused much endeavour among the 
workers. What, however, Southern Rhodesia wants, like the 
rest of the world, is an increase in the price of primary commodities 
like tobacco, mealies and cattle. Very encouraging is the = 
output of both gold and base metals, the former rising {roe 
£3,366,222 in 1932 to £4,014,034 in 1933. Both imports 
exports for 1933 were well over the same items for 1932. 
receipts, too, show a considerable recovery, and when the cone 
mines of Northern Rhodesia come to full fruition, the benefit 
Southern Rhodesia will be considerable. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF THE UNDERTAKING. 
DEVELOPMENTS IN RURAL AREAS. 
SIR HOLBERRY MENSFORTH’S INTERESTING REVIEW. 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general meeting of Edmundsons 
Electricity Corporation, Limited, was held on the zoth instant, at 
the Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 

Sir Holberry Mensforth, K.C.B., C.B.E. (the chairman of the 
company), presiding, 

The secretary (Mr C. H. Jones) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said : The net profit, 
after providing for income tax, debenture stock interest and redemp- 
tion, amounts to £402,838, compared with £342,795 for the previous 
year, and with the balance of £24,996 brought forward from the 
previous year the total profit is £427,835. After providing for the 
interim dividends on the two classes of preference shares and the 
ordinary shares, there is a balance of £237,666, which, the directors 
recommend, should be applied as set out in the report. 

Ishould now like to make some reference to our activities during 
the year under review. Controlling, as we do, some fifty to sixty 
companies engaged in the supply of a public service spread over a 
very large area of the country, we are faced with many difficulties 
incidental to such a service. 

The amalgamation and consolidation of control of the undertakings 
to which I made reference last year is proceeding. By far the larger 
number of our undertakings are so situated geographically that they 
could be grouped into larger single units of administration, and from 
the point of view of effecting economies and being more efficient 
to deal with the expansion of this advancing industry, the consolida- 
tion is beyond all doubt essential. We shall, therefore, proceed 
with this up to the extent that is possible within the limits imposed 
upon us by statute in connection with the Orders and other authori- 
ties under which we are giving our supply. 


PROVISION OF EXPERT STAFF AND ORGANISATION 


With a view to carrying out the above scheme, if and when such 
may be possible, we have set up four main centres of administration 
in the areas of their operations, and these are being developed as our 
experience shows necessary. These four centres, in addition to 
their own organisation, have the assistance of a special expert 
commercial and technical staff located at our London office. 

The advantages which are possible under consolidation are not 
Present in the case of smaller undertakings, in addition to which 
larger undertakings are being called for, not only for the reasons 
given above but to provide the necessary expert staff and organisa- 
tion for what is now becoming of increasing importance to the 
electric supply industry, the provision of the increasing number of 
auxiliary services such as the hire and the hire-purchase of domestic 
appliances, studying and dealing with the special demands and 
Problems of industrial consumers, and also advising and giving 
assistance to the great agricultural industry in the application of 
electricity supply to their needs, etc. 


GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS 


Our business during the year under review has continued to 
expand. In the year ending December 31st last we sold 413 million 
units, compared with 342 million units in the year ending 
December 31, 1932. 

Ps kilowatt Capacity of all classes of apparatus connected to 
oe reat of our numerous undertakings at the end of 1933 
a ooo kilowatts, being an increase of approximately 15 per 
V 7 m the corresponding figure for the year 1932. The number 
“ — connected at the end of 1933 was approximately 
ane 7 —— > ae of 19 per cent. on the corresponding 
0 
me 1932. Our total area of supply covers 14,500 
nteenting feature of our business is the widely varying 
oe and sections of the country in which we are supplying 
alin ne as it does the steel and general engineering 
ii cal he southern portion of the Black Country of the Midlands, 
Jeries and tinplate factories of South Wales, the great 
‘arpet industry of Kidderminster and district, the tin mines and 
wall, the many industries and interesting towns 
ated in the Wessex country, the entire service of 
e Isle of Wight, and the great agricultural industry 
Worcester, Hereford, and East Anglia. 


quarries of Corn 
and Villages situ 
electricity in th 
of Shropshire, 





SUPPLIES TO RURAL AREAS 


In my remarks last year I made reference to the fact that we have 
been busily engaged in the development of electricity supplies in 
rural areas. Again, during the year under review, it has been a 
prominent feature of our activities. Many hundreds of villages and 
hamlets are now provided with a full electric service from the great 
networks and power lines of our larger undertakings. 

It is satisfactory to note the extending use that is being made of 
our supply. 

While dealing with this question of supplies of electricity in 
sparsely populated districts I feel it should be more appreciated 
than is sometimes evident that, while transmission and distribution 
by overhead lines assist us in our endeavour to afford supplies for all 
purposes at as cheap a rate as possible, in common with other public 
services, such as transport, water supplies, etc., a large capital ex- 
penditure is called for to enable the service to be offered. 

In rural parts the capital cost per consumer is very much greater, 
and the average revenue per consumer is no greater than, if in our 
case as great as, in closely populated towns; some appropriate 
difference in charges between rural and town consumers can be fully 
justified. When it is realised, however, the additional amenities, 
one might almost say necessities, of life that a comprehensive electric 
service provides, I sometimes feel that too much emphasis is placed 
on the price per unit. 


BOARD’S FORWARD POLICY 


Your board have given, and continue to give, earnest considera- 
tion to the development of those properties which, whilst not at the 
moment showing adequate returns, possess definite potentialities for 
the future, and this for two reasons: first, we hold them on a long 
tenure, and, second, very little has been done in the way of public 
supply of any kind, such as gas, water, etc. We consider this policy 
essential if we are to keep ahead, or even abreast, of the times. 
Some of our older undertakings are subject to purchase by the 
municipal authorities, and we must have others coming along to 
take their place. 

In furtherance of this programme we made an offer to acquire 
the outside holding of shares in the Urban Company with a view 
of holding, if possible, full control of the company. At a later date 
we sold to the Urban Company our interest in the East Anglian 
Electric Supply Company. This has enabled us to administer 
this large and developing area through and by the Urban Company, 
and avail ourselves of experience which was ready to our hands 
with the natural tendency of making our policy a converging 
rather than a diverging one. 

Before closing my remarks I would like to make some reference 
to the changes we have made in the presentation to our shareholders 
of the results of our year’s activities. Your board have decided 
upon this policy after mature consideration, two strong reasons 
helping this decision being—first, they feel that the shareholders 
in a public utility such as your company should be given all the 
information that it is possible to give, without prejudice to the 
company’s operations; and, second, the stocks and shares of your 
company and its subsidiaries and sub-subsidiaries are now so 
widely held—we have approximately 19,000 of stock and share 
holders in total—that we feel a proper knowledge of the facts of 
our undertaking must beneficially influence our operations. 

I would like to take this opportunity to convey our thanks to 
the Electricity Commissioners and the Central Electricity Board 
for their ever-willing help in the many difficult problems of a not 
very easy year, and, further, to congratulate the Central Electricity 
Board on the practical completion of what is perhaps the largest 
electrical undertaking ever carried out. Whatever criticism may 
be offered as to the wisdom of the scheme, it is very doubtful if 
any other country in the world, passing through the times we have 
done, would have had either the courage or the ability to have 
carried it out, and I feel I may assure the Central Electricity Board 
that no effort will be spared on the part of this company and its 
associates to co-operate in making the grid a final success. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a cordial 
vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff terminated the 
proceedings. 
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“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND TRADING 


COMPANY, 


LORD BEARSTED ON TAX FALLACIES 


LIMITED 


A HANDICAP ON INDUSTRY 
GROUP PAYS £51,800,000 IN A YEAR 


The annual general meeting of the ‘‘Shell’’ Transport and 
Trading Company, Limited, was held, on the 2oth instant, at 
Southern House, Cannon Street, London, E.C, 

The Right Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (the chairman), deal- 
ing first with the profit and loss account, said: The final result, 
taking into account the increased carry-forward in 1933 over the 
carry-forward in the accounts of 1932, shows a balance carried to 
the balance-sheet of {£2,998,480, being approximately {£140,000 
more than that of 1932. In the balance-sheet, the ‘‘ property- 
holdings in and advances to sundry companies at cost or under’”’ 
has increased by the sum of £4,700,000, this being due principally 
to an increase in our investments in the Asiatic Petroleum Com- 
pany, Limited, and in the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company, 
Limited. The increase in this investment is reflected in the 
lessened holding of British Government securities, which, together 
with the small investments in other securities outside the ordinary 
business of the company, had a book value at the end of the year 
of £10,198,966. This figure is well below the market value of the 
investments at December 31, 1933. All depreciation necessary 
has been fully covered by the companies in which you are 
interested, and the directors are satisfied that taken as a whole 
the properties stand at a figure well below present-day value. 
With assets shown on the balance-sheet of approximately 
£47,000,000, the total liabilities of your company to sundry 
creditors on current and other accounts amount to only £62,000. 

The burden of contributions levied upon the industry by various 
Governments has, if anything, increased in its weight, and the 
sums contributed by the group in which your company is interested 
amounted in the past year to no less a figure than approximately 
£51,800,000 in direct duties and income tax, whilst, as in last 
year, the shareholders in the group received in dividends only 
about {£6,000,000, on a large proportion of which they either have 
to pay income tax or super-tax, or both. 


PETROL AND THE COAL INDUSTRY 


I drew attention last year to the fallacies underlying the state- 
ment that purchases of imported oil were a serious factor in this 
country’s exchange difficulties. Since that time nobody has 
attempted to argue seriously that imports of oil should be reduced 
in order to help the sterling exchange. Although the exchange 
argument has been dropped, the attacks on imported oil have 
continued with unabated vigour but have slightly changed their 
direction. The present line of attack is based on the argument 
that imported oil is a serious contributory factor to the unem- 
ployment in the coalfields. It is, of course, perfectly clear to 
anybody who cares to study the question that this is not the 
fact. One very high authority, Prof. H. T. Tizard, the Rector 
of the Imperial College of Science and Technology, in a recent 
lecture has dealt conclusively with the argument, at any rate in 
so far as petrol is concerned, and has shown that it is the friend 
and not the enemy of coal. The motor-car industry, which 
depends almost entirely on imported petrol, through its demands 
for steel and other materials has created a demand for at least 
one ton of coal for every ton of petrol consumed. 

The fallacies underlying the attacks on fuel, Diesel, and gas 
oils are equally clear. The Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
has said that the yield from the tax on heavy oils was greater 
than anticipated. In confirmation of this, I say with absolute 
confidence that raw coal has not taken and is not taking from oil 
any serious volume of business, and that in fact these two products 
are complementary rather than competitive. 


HOW TAXATION OPERATES 


The fact is that the tax on heavy oil acts only to a very limited 
degree as a protective tax. In some cases the extra cost of the 
oil has caused, and will no doubt in future cause, certain users 
to change over to some other fuel, but in the vast majority of 
cases the user will continue to use the oil but at the higher price. 
The tax is therefore a definite handicap on industry and is paid 
for the most part by the most progressive and most efficient section 
of industry, by that section, in other words, which deserves the 
greatest encouragement rather than penalties. 

The duty is also a handicap on industry in another direction, 
but this time in a direction in which no question of competition 


with any home-produced product does or can arise. I refer t 
lubricating oil, of which there was consumed in this country jp 
1933 some 110 to 115 million gallons. At one penny per gallon 
the tax on this quantity amounted to £460,000, most of whic 
came out of the pocket of industry. Even the very industrig 
which are supposed to benefit from the tax have to pay so mud 
in extra taxation that it is very doubtful whether they in fac 
benefit at all. Take, for instance, the gas industry. As a resu} 
of the tax the gas industry may sell a few million more feet ¢ 
gas, but it will have to pay in extra taxation one penny pe 
gallon on all the lubricating oil it buys and {£240,000 a year 
the gas oil that it has to buy to enrich its coal gas. 


THE UPWARD TREND OF CONSUMPTION 


As you will have seen from our report, the world consumption 
of oil products has taken an upward turn. This is generally dy 
to a world revival of industry, which I trust is only in its initid 
stages, but especially to the amazing development of the high. 
speed Diesel engine as an instrument of power production. | 
believe that we are only at the beginning of this development, 
which is destined to play as great a part in the next few yean 
as the development of the petrol engine has in the last generation. 
We should be proud to think that Britain has led the way in this, 
and should continue to do so, although the taxation of heavy oils 
to which I have just referred is calculated to put every obstack 
in the way of inventive genius and commercial enterprise. The 
lead gained as far back as 1931 is being jeopardised to no purpos. 
In Holland, France and Germany they are hastening the develop 
ment of Diesel traction. Another large potential source of 
increased consumption is the ever-growing demands for aviation 
In this sphere it is universally admitted that the Shell organisation 
is without rival. 

For several years past I have spoken of the handicaps imposed 
on world trade by the nationalist tendencies which impose tari 
barriers and exchange restrictions. If there is one thing clear an 
certain, it is that no nation can remain prosperous alone in 
world of suffering. I have wandered somewhat far from the al 
industry, but all I have said of nations applies equally to indw 
tries. Luckily, there are certain signs of regeneration in our ow 
particular branch. I have already spoken of increased consump 
tion of oil. In addition to this the powers-that-be in the Unite 
States are at length awakening to the necessity of halting ove: 
production in that country and of trying to harmonise supply and 
demand. 


OUTPUT OF THE GROUP 


You will have noticed from the report that there was # 
increase of some 10 per cent. in the world’s production, while ou 
own production only increased by some 5 per cent. This w# 
deliberate and is due to our strict observance of the law of suppl) 
and demand, excepting so far as we are compelled to produce 2 
order to prevent depletion of our fields by our neighbours. Ya 
will also note that there was a slight reduction in our shippit 
tonnage. We have during the past year got rid of some of the 
comparatively obsolete vessels, which have been sold for breakin 
up. On the other hand, we have ordered some 200,000 toos 
deadweight of the most modern type of motor-driven vessels 2 
replacement. We have also given our support to the recen 
formed tanker pool, so long as it is really representative of te 
world’s tanker tonnage. Our associations with the Anglo-Perss 
Oil Company and the Burmah Oil Company in our joint market 
ing arrangements have, as in last year, been mutually satisfactory 
and pleasant. ; In 

Up to date the group have invested over £3,000,000 In the 
field, representing 23} per cent. of the total expenditure yn 
This may perhaps bring home to you the enormous financial ld 
culties and risks inherent in the bringing in of a new oilfi 
marketable production. —_— 

Research work in our laboratory gives us an ever-1nc — 
number of products to deal with. You will be interested ~ pen 
that we at present market over 120 different products 
from crude petroleum in one form or another. and 8 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, staf 
cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, directors 40 
terminated the proceedings. 
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ANGLO AUSTRALIAN GOLD DEVELOPMENT, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY FINANCIAL POSITION 
FAVOURABLE MINE DEVELOPMENTS 
SIR WILLIAM CAMPION’S} REVIEW 


The first ordinary general meeting of Anglo Australian Gold 
Development, Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. . 

Colonel Sir William Robert Campion, K.C.M.G., D.S.O. (chair- 
man of the company), presided, and in the course of his speech, 
in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said : —The 

ter part of the work during the year has been concentrated on 
the Beryl Mines at Kundip, the Apex at Marble Bar, the Wheel of 
Fortune in the Lennonville district, and more lately on the Mars 
in the Nannine district. I think we may say that progress to date 
has been distinctly encouraging. I am dealing with the position as 
it is now and not at February 28, 1934, which I think will be 
appreciated. At the Beryl Gold Mines, where your property con- 
sists of 990 acres, active drilling with two diamond drills has 
proceeded. 

Two valuable lodes have been cut—namely, the Flag Lode at a 
depth of 388} ft., disclosing a width of 41 in., and returning an 
average assay value of 14 dwt. gold per ton. 

The Gem Consolidated Lode at 263 ft., width 43 in., of which 
18 in. were friable and did not give a solid core, but the chippings 
assayed 18 dwt. and the core from the remaining 25 in., 6 dwt.; 
the average yield from this hole being 12 dwt. 


HILLSBOROUGH AND HARBOUR VIEW LODES 


So far we have not been successful in definitely locating the 
Hillsborough and Harbour View Lodes, but are actively proceed- 
ing by diamond drilling and hope to be successful before long, 
though this, of course, is a matter in which one cannot speak with 
certainty. You must remember that there is an element of un- 
certainty in diamond drilling, and we can really congratulate 
ourselves on the excellent proportion of results already obtained, 
especially considering the very difficult country that the drills 
have met with. 

Although we cannot say that we have definitely located at 
depth the Hillsborough and Harbour View Lodes, I would draw 
your attention to a cable received from Mr Urquhart on May 22nd, 
as follows: —* Discontinued Hillsborough bore at 499 ft. having 
struck granite footwall. At 381 ft. drill passed through vein about 
12 in. wide official assay 7 oz. 10 dwt. per ton.”’ 

This you will, I think, agree is very satisfactory, as it is 
further evidence of the continuance of values at depth. 

Mr Urquhart cabled on June 4th that he has discontinued 
Harbour View borehole at 669 ft. and has started a new hole. On 
assay results obtained by a careful sampling of the discarded 
accumulated dumps and residue tailings now on the Beryl pro- 
perty, and based on Mr Urquhart’s reports, I would add that from 
this source, when treated, we estimate a profit of at least £10,000. 
On the Apex Reservation after examination of some 1,200 ft. of 
outcrop and numerous panning tests a 50 ft. vertical shaft was 
sunk and Cross-cutting opened up a lode 4o in. to 48 in. wide, 
4 dwt. to 40 dwt. of gold. A second shaft at a depth of 30 ft. 
shows 5 dwt. to 26 dwt. 

Again I think we can regard our prospects here as distinctly 
encouraging. 

An option has been secured by Beryl Gold Mines, Limited, 
covering an extensive area at Ravensthorpe, known as Mount 
Catlin, and we are advised this offers good prospects. 

4 reservation has been granted to Apex Gold Mines, Limited, 
over 500 acres in the Sherlock River district, which is in the 
north-western part of the State. It is officially reported to con- 
tain extensive deposits of ore rich in gold and high in antimony. 
oa obtained from our drilling and prospecting continue de- 
a nin. and we hope and expect that, starting in a 
anh ns, we will be making much more rapid progress. We 

a four big drills at work in place of two, and later there 
will be six big drills. 
ian» imagine that you will very naturally say: When are we 
one of our iN a position to promote a new company to take over 

is urmines? Your directors are most anxious to arrive at 
es and will, of course, strain every effort for this 
importa, t the same time you will, I think, agree as to the 

nce of thoroughly developing our properties, and proving 


eo ntinuance of the considerable ore bodies we have knowledge 


fore Making an issue. 


Now I want to draw attention to the most sympathetic attitude 
of the Government of Western Australia. They, of course, 
thoroughly appreciate the great importance of a thriving gold- 
mining industry to the prosperity of the State. I should like, 
however, to express our gratitude to them for their consideration 
in extending the various reservations in which indirectly we are 
interested till December 31, 1935. Another matter which is of 
considerable interest, I feel sure to us all, is the very extensive 
interest which has been taken by Australian investors in the 
shares of your company. I believe I am correct in stating that 
on Australian account approximately 200,000 shares have been 
acquired. 

Mr Louis Cutbill, one of your directors, spent nearly six months 
in Australia last year, and, in company with Mr Urquhart, had 
the opportunity of visiting the various properties and meeting 
members of the Government and leading mining engineers. 

I have tried to state the facts as they are and as we see them. 
I think I may fairly say that sufficient progress has been made to 
justify our confidence in the future, and in Western Australia as a 
great mining centre. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR’S SPEECH 


Mr C. de Bernales (managing director) seconded the motion, and 
referred in detail to the operations which had been conducted at 
the mines and the results achieved. He added: —When weighing 
up the work accomplished during the last twelve months, com- 
bined with the past records of the various properties, one must be 
struck by the consistent retention at depth of mine values. At 
Beryl, at Apex, and at Wheel of Fortune the work carried out 
and the diamond drill bores have supplied most gratifying results. 
Very little more proof of mine values persisting at depth is re- 
quired to warrant the formation of subsidiary companies to supply 
the capital necessary to open up the mines, prepare the ore bodies 
for stoping, and erect the required treatment plants. The task 
this*company set itself out to perform has been well advanced 
during the past twelve months, and the present year should 
witness a complete accomplishment of some portion of it in one 
or another direction. 

It is sometimes overlooked by shareholders in Anglo Australian 
Gold Development, Limited, that the company is interested in six 
properties and not in only one property. It is most important 
that this fact should be borne in mind, as it has a direct bearing 
when comparisons are being made between the market capitalisa- 
tion of mining companies from an investor's standpoint. It is 
gratifying that the 5s. shares in this company stand to-day on the 
London Stock Exchange at 1os., and the option shares, return- 
able on February 18, 1935, stand at 6s. A simple calculation is 
all that is required to set the position out in proper perspective. 
The company will have issued when the 800,000 option shares 
have been exercised a total of 1,600,000 shares. 

Allowing the whole of these shares to stand at a market price of 
1os., the market capitalisation of Anglo Australian would be 
£800,000. At this date the company will hold, the option shares 
having been called, cash in hand to the estimated amount of 
£230,000 sterling after having paid for all its development work 
on six properties for two years. A total market capitalisation of 
£800,000 means that each of the six mines in which the Anglo 
Australian are so vitally interested is only capitalised at under 
£134,000, with £230,000 cash sterling available behind the parent 
company. 

The possibility of more than one subsidiary company being 
formed from each reservation is another important consideration. 
A proved property with such a low capitalisation as {£134,000 
offers every probability of at least 100 per cent. advance on re- 
sale. We shareholders in Anglo Australian Gold Development, 
Limited, have, therefore, every reason to congratulate ourselves 
and look confidently to the future. It is interesting to note that 
the average grade of ore treated in 1933 in Western Australia was 
8.16 dwt. per ton, the lowest in the history of the State, but 
5 dwt. is now profitable. The industry directly supports 50,000 
people. I am hopeful of being able to go out to Western Australia 
at the end of this year and visit the whole of the six properties 
in which we are all so deeply interested. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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CALLENDER’S CABLE AND CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


15 PER CENT. DIVIDEND FOR THE FIFTEENTH YEAR 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Callender’s Cable 
and Construction Company, Limited, was held, on the 2oth 
instant, at the Waldorf Hotel, London, Sir J Fortescue Flannery, 
Bt., D.L., M.Inst.C.E. (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr Howard Foulds, J.P., F.C.1.S.) having read 
the notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said that last year he had been hopeful that 
trade generally would improve, and to a moderate extent that 
hope had been fulfilled. During the year the company had 
obtained a gradual improvement in the volume of output, month 
by month, not due to any exceptionally large contracts, but to 
a steady development in the demand for the company’s products, 
and they continued to get renewals of orders from practically all 
their old customers, which was a testimony to the quality of their 
products and the character of the service which the company 
provided. Their satisfaction was tempered by the consciousness 
that there had been during the year an increasing development in 
competition. 

The developments such as had occurred had been very largely 
in the home market, where they had more than held their own. 
Owing to the international situation and to the conditions of 
exchange the overseas business had been difficult and restricted. 
For some years the company had been engaged in erecting part 
of the Grid System for the Central Electricity Board, but the 
main contracts were now completed and there were but minor 
extensions, of which they were getting a fair share. It seemed 
probable that there would be a continual amount of business of 
that kind to be secured as the electrification of the country 
proceeded. 

In order that the company’s manufacturing processes might be 
developed on the soundest possible lines and also to secure by 
daily research persistent investigation into possible developments, 
the directors had separated and developed the research depart- 
ment at Wood Lane. Those research laboratories were to be 
opened on the following day by Lord Rutherford, the former 
President of the Royal Society. 

The ultimate result of the year was a gross figure of £462,817. 
The directors proposed a dividend on the issued ordinary shares 
at the rate of 15 per cent. As to the future, from reports that 
had reached him he had come to the conclusion that there had 
been for some time past a distinctly upward trend in the volume 
of general business; such a general increase must have its effect 
on the production of a company like theirs, whose manufactures 
were employed by every branch of industry to-day. 

Sir Tom Callender, J.P. (deputy-chairman and managing 
director) said that there had been few contracts offering last year 
for the supply of heavy insulated cables, such cables as had been 
required being mainly for inter-connections and giving increased 
loads to existing mains, and they had had a good share of such 
cables and of their laying. On the other hand, he was glad to 
say that the number of orders which they had received for general 
mains and subsidiary cables was well in excess of that in the 
previous year and showed a satisfactory increase from their old 
customers and from new localities, the current in which had 
become available by reason of the bringing into use of the Grid. 

The amount of insulated cables for underground use had been 
in excess of that in the previous year, but the results had not 
been so satisfactory financially owing to the competition which 
had arisen. The long practical experience of the company, extend- 
ing over half a century, and the close connections which they had 
formed by their excellent work, would certainly tell in their 
favour for securing orders in the future, as had been the case in 
the past. A satisfactory increase in their general and old-estab- 
lished business in India still continued and was well maintained 
during 1934. 

The same remark applied in other directions, and South Africa 
especially had proved, and was proving, a much better field for 
operations than in the past, mainly on account of the gold mining 
industry, and it appeared likely that for some time to come that 
satisfactory position would continue and increase. 

In regard to the future, he thought they could look forward 
with reasonable anticipation to their balance sheet for 1934. He 
felt confident that the demand for cables at home would be greater 
than ever owing to the constantly increasing use of electricity in 
every branch of the industry, due to the lower prices at which 
current could now be sold, chiefly by the action of the Grid, and 
its application to even rural districts hitherto beyond the scope 
of electric supply. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 65 PER CENT. 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of Siamese Tin 
Syndicate, Limited, was held, on the 2oth instant, at Winchest, 
House, London. Mr William H. P. Stevens (the chairman) 
presided, and, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that these presented a much more satisfactory state of affair 
than those of a year ago. The average price ruled higher dor 
the year, and largely owing to this the proceeds of ore won totallej 
£199,109, as compared with {£108,549 realised for the previo 
year. Restriction had operated throughout the year 1933, by 
the output obtained had exceeded that for the previous yey 
partly owing to the purchase of quotas which provided additiony 
working time for their dredges. The average price at which their 
ore sales were made in the East was £140, as against {90 11s. 5d., 
while mining expenditure on the larger output amounted fp 
£62,357, against {61,111 for the previous year. There remaing 
a balance of {92,677 as profit for the year; two interim dividends 
together equalling 40 per cent. of the share capital and amounting 
to £60,000, had been paid before the end of the year 1933, and, 
in addition, a further interim dividend of 10 per cent. in March, 
and it was now proposed to pay a final dividend of 5 per cent, 
making 55 per cent. for the year. In addition, the directors had 
declared an interim dividend of 10 per cent. for the current year, 

Under the agreement, Siam had a quota equal to 65 per cent. 
of her assumed productive capacity, and had thus had an advan 
tage over the signatory countries, while their quotas were, and 
are, below that figure. Above 65 per cent. Siam would participate 
in increase of quota pari passu with the others. The board had 
consistently followed the policy of strengthening their position by 
the acquisition of more ground, with the result that they now had 
a very long life assured. In regard to the new properties, in most 
cases they had now received the Government leases, and the issue 
of the remainder was only a matter of routine. Prospecting had 
been proceeding on two properties on the East Coast of th 
Peninsula, one tin and the other gold, while in regard to the St. 
Helen’s property in Tasmania, notwithstanding delays, they had 
been able to develop and operate three out of a possible five 
working faces, and a fourth had been recently begun. 

The report and accounts were unanimously agreed to. 


BANGRIN TIN DREDGING COMPANY, LIMITED 
IMPROVED YEAR’S WORKING 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of Bangrin Tin Dredg. 
ing Company, Limited, was held, on the 2oth instant, at Wir 
chester House, Old Broad Street, London. Mr William H. P. 
Stevens (the chairman) presided, and, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said that the accounts reflected the 
improvement in the conditions over those of the previous yeal. 
The total revenue from mining operations had amounted t 
£90,494, which compared with £50,852 for 1932. That increas 
was due partly to the larger output—621.29 tons, as compare 
with 546.27 tons in the previous year—and partly, to an eve 
larger extent, to the higher price of tin ore ruling during 1933; 
the average price obtained for their ore sales in the East wa 
£145 13s. 2d. per ton, which compared with £97 4s. 54. Expet- 
diture on mining operations amounts to £30,832, as compared with 
£25,018 ; the increase here was due to the total hours worked by 
the dredges being considerably in excess of the hours w 
during 1932, and that in turn was the chief factor in the large 
reduction in costs per cubic yard, which fell from 3.37d. in 19} 
to 2.75d. per cubic yard in 1933. There was an available balance 
of £52,135, out of which an interim dividend of 10 per cent. wa 
paid in October last, and there remained a balance of £22,135: 

The increased profit was chiefly due to the higher price for thet 
product, which again was due to the restriction scheme and a 
creased world consumption. Siam, as a party to the interna 
agreement, was limited to an annual output of 9,800 tons of = 
on a 72 per cent. assay basis, until such time as the interna’ 
quota for the four signatory countries—Bolivia, Malaya, Nether 
lands East Indies, and Nigeria—reached 65 per cent. of thet 
standard tonnages, after which Siam would participate 
increases of quota. The reduction in world stocks and the om 
siderable increases of quota already granted to the signatory 
countries were a direct reflection of the great improvement 10 
tin position ; and if consumption continued to increase, the goot 
had every reason to hope that before long they might #y hich 
bye to restriction and be able to work up to full capacity, ¥ 
had never yet been possible since the two additional are 
power plant were installed. The directors had declared an 
dividend of 5 per cent. in respect of the current year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The thirty-eighth general meeting of this company was held, on 
the 13th instant, in London. 

Mr J. S. Austen (the chairman) said they showed an increased 
profit of £17,000. He personaily was satisfied with that ; in fact 
it was considerably more than he had ventured to expect. They 
had not yet equalled their peak year, 1931, when the profits were 
about {9,000 more than for the year under review, and the ques- 
tion which he knew they would want him to answer was whether 
in the current year they would reach that peak. Estimates in the 
case of this company were very difficult to make, and he had not 
made one, but, if he were allowed to guess, he would guess that 
they would do it. 

He had found that there was misapprehension as to what this 
company really was. It arose partly from the fact that they 
called themselves the ‘‘ British Electric Traction Company,”’ 
whereas electric traction, so far as this company was concerned, 
was practically a thing of the past. Technically they were a 
tmst company, in that their income was derived from invest- 
ments, but the great bulk of their investments were in companies 
for whose management they were largely responsible. The other 
class of holdings was in outside companies. In the first of those 
classes they had £4,285,000, and in the second {1,551,000 
approximately. 

They had taken an interest in certain laundry businesses. He 
did not hold out any great hopes, because he was doubtful whether 
they would make very much out of it, though they were not going 
to lose any money. 

He always made it his custom to say something about the de- 
ferred stock, because it was unique in its way. It was a stock 
from which the holders must not look for income, but for capital 
increment. If they wanted to make money out of it, they must 
hold, and not sell. It was essentially not a stock which anyone 
should buy with the intention of selling his bonus as and when he 
got it. One newspaper had referred to that stock as a rich man’s 
stock ; that was perfectly correct, but he himself would prefer to 
call it an automatic savings bank, and he thought that if they 
would only regard it in that light they would none of them ever 
regret it. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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WM. CORY AND SON, LIMITED 


STEADY EXPANSION 


Sir Arthur C. Cory-Wright, chairman of the company, presided, 
on the 21st instant, at the thirty-eighth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Wm. Cory & Son, Limited, held in London. 

The Chairman said that the audited accounts showed a total 
net profit for the year ended March 31st of £643,538. After pro- 
viding for a final dividend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary and 
employees’ shares, making a total of 15 per cent. for the year, and 
allocating £100,000 to the reserve account, thereby bringing the 
credit balance of the general reserve account up to {£1,600,000, 
there would remain a balance to be carried forward of £775,470. 
The shareholders would, he thought, consider this result en- 
couraging, bearing in mind the manifold economic difficulties 
which had retarded international trade throughout the year. 

Their investments were valued at actual cost or under, the pre- 
sent market value showing an appreciation of some £1,000,000. 

The tonnage handled by the company and its subsidiaries during 
the year showed expansion, both in coal and oil. Their coal 
export trade was still hampered by foreign restrictions in the form 
of quotas ; and the risks involved in trading abroad owing to con- 
ditions of exchange and currencies had necessitated the utmost 
caution in engaging fresh commitments. 

Home industrial trade had maintained a steady expension, and 
there were signs that the country’s industries were beginning to 
emerge from the prolonged depression. Their trade in fuel oil 
again showed an increase in volume and had exceeded all previous 
records ; although part of that increased tonnage had been 
obtained at the expense of coal. They continued to seek fresh 
outlets for the use of coal, and in that connection the company 
had actively identified itself with the Coal Utilisation Council. 

The board were considering the policy of redeeming the whole 
of their outstanding 4 per cent. debenture stock, and, in view of 
the ample funds in reserve to meet developing trade and bearing 
in mind the large appreciation in the value of their gilt-edged 
investments, they proposed forthwith to give the requisite six 
months’ notice of redemption. For that purpose a portion of 
their holdings of Government securities would be realised. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


COMMONWEALTH MINING AND FINANCE, LIMITED 
STATUTORY MEETING 


The statutory meeting of this company was held, on the roth 
instant, at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Colonel Sir William Robert Campion, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., chair- 
man of the company, said that {£200,000 had already been sent 
to Australia, giving them, at the present rate of exchange, an 
Australian credit of £250,000, which had been placed on deposit 
for two years at 2} per cent. Arrangements had been made for 
advances to the Australian companies so that development might 
proceed energetically. Diamond drills and other necessaries were 
expected to arrive in Australia about the end of August. 

A particularly attractive feature was that there was every 
probability of the Sandqueen Gladstone Mines being brought to 
production in about twelve months’ time. It was calculated that 
at least 50,000 tons of ore were available above the 800 ft. level, 
and they were advised that there was no geological reason why 
the lode should not continue to far greater depth and maintain 
its size and gold contents. 

Mr Claude de Bernales (managing director) said the two mines 
in which the company was the principal shareholder were the 
Sandqueen Gladstone and the Phoenix. The former in the past 
had crushed 215,000 tons for a return of 170,714 ozs., and the 
estimated profit from the 50,000 tons mentioned by the chairman, 
with gold at the present price, should exceed £100,000 in Australian 
currency. 

Regarding the Phoenix, within Reservation of No. 604 were the 
mines which first made Western Australia famous as a gold pro- 
ducer—Bayleys Reward, Bayleys South, Bayleys Consols, the 
Kings Cross, etc. The records of these mines afforded the best 
possible ground for optimism in their future, once the required 
development work had been accomplished and the necessary 
machinery installed. The Atlas, Alladin and Hercules Mines were 
well worthy of serious development. The initial work by their 
original owners indicated fu-ure splendid possibilities, and the 
development programme should in due course warrant the exer- 
cise of the options held by the company. Diamond drills had 
been ordered to test the lodes at depth, and winding and pumping 
plants to carry out shaft sinking and subsequent driving. It was 
hoped that the influence of the company would prove of the 
greatest benefit both to Australia and to the British investor. 
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GEORGE NEWNES 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 
LORD RIDDELL’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting of George Newnes, 
Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, at the offices of the com- 
pany, 8-11 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Riddell (the chairman) said : —Ladies 
and gentlemen,—Considering that this has been another difficult 
year in the publishing trade, the profit and loss account may be 
regarded with satisfaction. The profits of the combined businesses 
amount to approximately £200,000. Of this amount {£140,234 is 
represented in the profit and loss account of George Newnes, 
Limited, the holding company. This compares with £141,834, the 
corresponding figure in last year’s accounts. The directors propose 
to pay a final dividend of 10 per cent. on the Newnes ordinary 
shares, making 15 per cent. for the year. They further propose 
to transfer to the sick and pension fund £5,000 ; to place £25,000 
to general reserve, and to carry forward £62,071, which is £781 
less than last year’s carry-forward. 

It should be noted that the service of the preference shares in 
the combined undertakings requires {60,523 per annum. There 
are no debentures held outside the combine. In the combined 
statement, bank balances on deposit and current accounts amount 
to £281,404, compared with {278,513 last year. Investments out- 
side the business are £47,706. Machinery and plant shows an in- 
crease of £42,600, due to large sums having been expended in 
extending and improving the plant at the printing works. 
Creditors, which includes provision for various contingencies, 
shows an increase of £22,700, and debtors an increase of £17,300. 


REBUILDING PLANS 


The board have decided to rebuild the old-fashioned sections of 
the company’s properties in Southampton Street, Tavistock 
Street and Exeter Street. They will thus be enabled to house the 
whole of the editorial, publishing and administrative staffs of 
Newnes, Pearson's, ‘‘ Country Life’’ and Leach’s under one roof. 
It is believed that this reorganisation will both facilitate working 
and effect substantial economies. We have arranged to sell all the 
freeholds and leaseholds owned by Newnes and ‘‘ Country Life ’’ in 
the streets named, to the ground landlords of the leaseholds, who 
are to grant Newnes a new lease of the whole site for 99 years at 
what the board regard as a fair rent. The proceeds of the sale 
will provide the capital required to construct the new offices, so 
that there will be no need to deplete the working capital or to 
issue more shares. These schemes when complete will also enable 
the board to augment the reserves of the combined companies. 


VARIETY OF PUBLICATIONS 


As may be seen from the list accompanying the report, Newnes 
and its subsidiaries own 40 publications, including ‘‘ Tit-Bits,’’ 
**Country Life,’’ ‘‘ John o’ London’s Weekly,’’ ‘*‘ Humorist,”’ 
** Amateur Gardening,’’ ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,’’ ‘‘Homes and 
Gardens,’’ ‘‘ Home Notes,’’ ‘‘ Modern Woman,’’ ‘‘ Miss Modern,’’ 
**Modern Home,’’ ‘‘ The Smallholder,’’ ‘‘ Home Gardening,’’ and 
seven magazines—‘‘ The Strand,’’ ‘‘ Wide World,’’ ‘‘ Happy,”’ 
**Grand,”’ ‘‘ Pearson’s,’’ ‘‘ Royal’’ and ‘‘ Novel.’’ There is no 
need for me to dilate on their popularity and importance. No firm 
owns sO many publications, the names of which are household 
words. It is a pleasing feature of our business that advertisers 
are displaying an increasing tendency to make use of publications 
which provide a concentrated appeal to classes for whom they 
wish to cater, thus saving expenditure on, for their purposes, 
non-productive circulation. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I again wish to thank our excellent staff for their admirable 
services. When I say ‘‘our excellent staff’’ I refer, of course, 
to all employed by Newnes and its subsidiaries. No firm has a 
more able band of workers. On behalf of the shareholders I wish 
to thank them each and all for their skilful, energetic labours. 

The sick benefit and pension funds, now totalling £112,000, 
continue to perform their invaluable functions with much success. 

As stated in the report, my colleagues, Mr Grierson and Mr 
Tingay, have been appointed joint managing directors of Newnes, 
positions for which they are eminently qualified by their know- 
ledge, experience and energy. I welcome them with their new 
decorations and congratulate the shareholders on the appointments. 

Regarding the future, I am frequently asked whether people 
are reading less than they did. The reply is that whether 


they are reading less or not they are buying more reading 
material. 


More newspapers, periodicals and books are bought 





to-day than ever before, to say nothing of public libraries of al 
sorts and kinds. This shows that the printed word sti] holds 
its own. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the Teport 
and accounts. 

Sir Frank Newnes, Bart. (vice-chairman), in seconding the reg, 
lution, referred in appreciative terms to Lord Riddell and to his 
leadership and enterprise in the conduct of the affairs of th 
company. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors having been re-elected and the auditon 
(Messrs. Yeatman, Melbourn and Company) reappointed, a cordial 
vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff terminated thy 
proceedings. 








GOVERNMENT RETURNS, Gc, 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended June 16 
1934, amounted to /9,833,000, against ordinary expenditure o 
£12,745,000. After allowing for an increase in Exchequer Balancy 
of {62,049 the operations for the week, as shown below, increased 
= National Debt by {3,119,000 to approximately £8.07 

illions.* 


(000’s omitted) 
£ ' 
Public Department Advances + 5,750 | Treasury Bills .............sccc00 - ols 
8% Funding Loan ............0. + 259 | P.O. Capital Expenditure .. — 92% 
National Savings Certificates + 50 | N. Atlantic Shipping Issues — 16 


—— ee 


+ 6,059 - 290 
® Including millions on A t of Exch Equalisati 
- o- Senentag | for Statutory Sinking } Funds. reals 
A complete analysis of the approximate position of the Nation 
Debt at March 31, 1934, appeared in the Economist of April 7th. 





Total Receipts into the Exchequer from 
































REVENUE April 1, April 1, Week Week 
1934, to 1933, to ended ended 
June 16, | June 17, | June 16, | June ii, 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
ORDINARY REVENUE 
Inland Revenue— £ £ 
SINNED Ui Rciunscdnenaneenncesnensaneenninontes 12,273,000} 14,985,000 
IID. :tbitiasusbensniipeninsennitiiaeivmaiiaine 5,090,000] 5,410,G00 
Estate, etc., Duties........cccccccrcscccsseees 19,290,000] 13,260,000 
SID aieenenesnenneeensieneeniannianiaenne 3,190,000} 2,110,000 
Excess Profits Duty and Corporation 
Re . 
Land Tax and Mineral Rights Duty..... 120,000 
Total Inland Revenue ............csceseesee "35,885,000 
Customs and Excise— 
III sicnietntspueeniniieeibneneneneniiel 36,269,000 
EEINEEED coccoccccscovessnescncovssnssesovesnnsees 23,100,000 
Total Customs and Excise...........0+0s 59,369,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties (Exchequer Share).. 1,139,000 
Post Office (Net Receipt).........0.0.seecesees 6,250,000 
SENN TIED centunsoncessusnsscopsnnnencsensense ' 
Receipts from Sundry Loans ...........00+0. 1,097,766 
Miscellaneous Receipts .......cc.cccecsesseeses 1,889,347 
Total Ordinary Revenue............00008 110,113,596] 105,820,113 
SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
hee CO..000 De coccceeccoceccccceoscosccosocce 8,950,000] 9,500,000 
tor Vehicle Duties apportioned to Road 
seoneenneseueneenen ™ secceecccscesessesseeses | 3,798,000} 3,434,000 
Total Self-Balancing Revenue ......... 12,748,000] 12,934,000] 600, 
NI iischicrcnciinniatriiatiaeiiatias 122,861,596] 118,754,113] 10,433,444] 9,590," 








Total Issues out of the Exchequer to 
mect payments from 


EXPENDITURE Week Week 
come June 7 
’ 

Jos” | 1888 


Aprill, | Aprill, 

1934, to | 1933, to 

June 16, | June 17, 
1934 1933 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE : ‘ { 
terest Management o ati 
ili cieemsedinemiianenmmameaiemnncaan 72,808,840) 72,325,285] 1,095,178} 3,087,7# 
ayes to Northern Ireland Exchequer | 1,094,497 936,715 anh 6a x0 
r Consolidated Fund Services ......... 946,195 ose 
To De 74,541,695| 74,208,195] 1,095,178] 3,761.04 
‘otal Su i excluding Post s 
ities cenmseanamatnaane 86,589,000] 84,191,000] 1,650,000] 10,2000 
Total (excluding Self-Balancing Expen- 
dituse) venstt esttesterteerectevern neces |161,130,695| 158,399,195 12,745,178}13,96108 
SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE 
us scosteineeetenamiemmaaeannnmamtnenls 8,950,000] 9,500,000} 600,000 esos 
OAT ATR 3,798,000] 3,434,000 ” “? 
Total Self-Balancing Expenditure........ 12,748,000] 12,934,000] 600, 
I iinet 173,878,695] 171,333,195] 13,345,178] 14,61108 
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The aggregate revenue and expenditure to June 16, 1934, is 

shown below :— 

FINANCIAL YEAR, 1934-35, Aprit 1, 1934, To JuNE 16, 1934 
(000’s omitted) 

Brpeoditure .....+---- eonanestenenenens 161,131 Revenue ....... ae sce NGM 

Ierense in balances Pocccccccccoooe Gross increase borrowing J 

Fund.......c 801° 


cocccccccccccecscesevees 51,173 
161,287 161,287 


¢ authority will be sought in the Finance Bill to meet the amount of the Statutory 
Sieking Funds in 1934 by borrowing. 


New Sin 
Net 





e 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT 
June 7. 33 om Saag "34 «June 16, 34 


Woys and Means Advances Out- 
Advances by Bank of England eco eco coe eco 
by Public . 
=... asian — . 34,780,000 44,900,000 25,200,000 + 5,750,000 
Treasury Bills outstanding....., 985,620,000 799,810,000 859,620,000° — 2,525,000 
Total Floating Debt .......... --1,020,400,000 844,710,000 884,820,000 + 3,225,000 
° lnchndes £4,000. the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within the 
period of the account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for £35,000,000 in Treasury bills were opened on 
une 15, 1934, and the total amount applied for was £63,845,000. 
faders were accepted for Treasury bills at three months, dated 
Monday to Friday, at £99 15s. 8d., and above in full; Saturday, 
at {99 15s. 9d. and above, in full. The average rate per cent. 
was 17s. 0-19d. The amount allotted was {£33,395,000. The 
following table shows the weekly record at various dates :-— 

















Amount Total Amount A 

Date Offered | Applications | Allotted | Rate 5 

1932 £ 8. d. 

icine 40,04,000 45,000 38,000,000 § 8 4 
Ss netconananmet 45,000,000 61,860,000 43,990,000 | 2 3 3-73 
neem 55,000,000 | 100,325,000 | 50,000,000 | 0 16 11-24 
_ 73,830,000 | 45,000,000 | 0 16 10-84 
Ae m ‘880,000 | 42,000, 010 4-85 
Boner 45,000,000 | 100,450,000 | 45,000,000 | 012 9-98 
TE 76 30 0 18 11-5 
byt | smane | eames | memes | 1, 
MlY osiccceosccseccceceeeee | 35,000,000 | 76,690,000 | 35,000,000 | 017 2-11 
May ee 830, 000 | 016 6-66 
May 25 000 | 017 3-45 
1 017 2-87 
for 017 4-00 
ape 017 0-19 




















Total Sales of Savings Certificates ens | Value 
Week ended May 26, 1934 .......cccceccesesseceesecesenees 545,765 «$5,612 
Week ended June 2, 1934 ....c..ecoceccesses - 665,220 532,176 
February, 1916, to June 2, 1934 ...cccccccocsesceeseesee | 1,187,755,470 935,814,126 





At the end of “—. 1934, the amount remaining to the credit 


investors in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 
£389,185,242. . 








THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, June 20th, 1934 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ 
"roms sara | SETS aaccs telstee 
eecceee ones ennee ’ vernmen: ae 
Iu Banking Department ...... 74/082,962 | Other Securities ............... 1.760, 
Silver Coin ........cccccccseeeee 8,461, 
Amount of Fid Issue... 260,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bullion ...... 191,460,163 
451,460,163 451,460,163 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Rest eoceeccoeccceee 14,583,000 Government Securities ...... 81,063,226 
Pablic Go gg itttsteeeeeennne - _ 8,373,112 | Other Securities :— 
Other Deposits? 21,759,288 Discounts and 
Advances... £5,877,010 
Securities ... £13,204,072 
35,700,272 iain Maia, ————_ 19,081,082 
a Ny . 0} Oo ererrecccccccccccececese eco 74,082, 2 
‘day and Other Bills ieee 6,512 | Gold and Silver Coin ......... 620,533 
174,946,203 174,946,203 
e ’ % 
Including Excheq wer, Sevings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and 
ividend Accounts. 


Other eeececees 99,554,019 






































Amount, Inc. or Dec, on | Inc. or Dec, on 
Both Departments June 20, 1934] Last Week | Last Year 
£ £ 
377,377,801 — 1,194,208 + 5,355,722 
21,759,288 + 740,165 — 3,088,514 
99,554,019 + 2,549,124 + 4,358,574 
35,700,272 — 164,841 — 4,099, 
y bi 6,5 - + 5, 
Total outside liabilities................+. 534,397,892 + 1,930,190 + 2,531,366 
Capital and rest ........cscccsscsscssseeee 17,926,112 + 50,015 + 
Government debt and securities 335,871,480 — 247,416 + 7,624,040 
Discounts and advances. we 5,877,010 + 135,076 — 6,799,743 
Other securities ..............0000+ = 14,964,524 + 2,073,650 _ s 
Silver coin in issue department ...... 3,461,294 - 500 - 188,368 
Coin and bullion (bank's reserves) ... |} 192,149,696 + 19,395 + 2,873,001 
Reserves of notes and coin in banking 
ID iracascccesennccsonseccceesecs 74,771,896 + 1,213,603 — 2,482,721 
Proportion of reserve to outside lia- |———@—_| ——________|_________ 
bilities— 
(a) Banking Department only 
“ proportion "’) ........csescceses 47°6% — 01% =— 0:7% 
(6) Gold stocks to deposits and 
notes (“ reserve ratio”) ...... 35°9% — 0-2% > 0°1% 
(000’s omitted) 
_ me peat Bashing Bugastnnt Gold in or | g 
Date | Notes | Cireula- | Public | Bankers’ | Other | cut of a3 
Issued tion Deposits | Deposits | Deposits 
1934 £ £ € £ £ % 
May 16 | 451,233 878,443 11,215 99,928 85,482 2 
- 451,333 379,641 13,365 98,170 35,492 100 in 2 
pe 451,333 $78,111 14,015 99,408 36,069 Nil 2 
June 6 451,333 378,886 16,253 97,992 35,957 Nil 2 
» 13 | 451,411 378,572 21,019 97,005 35,865 77 in 2 
» 20 | 451,460 | 377,378 | 21,759 | 99,554 35,700 49 in 2 
(000’s omitted) 
Issue Department | Both Depts. Banking Department 
Gold Coin Dis- 
Date | Gort.,| Ott | ata'puiion | Sov; |couataa| <Oter | Retr and 
Securities} ties Ratio ties — portion "” 
1934 f f £ % £ £ £ £ % 
y 16] 255,310 - 192,046 ot 75,413 §,321 10,048 603 150 
a 28) 255,132 | 1,407 192,130 76,550 5,257 10,511 | 73,489 |49 
254 364% 10,755 “9 
558 





20) 254,778 


BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 


LONDON 
(000’s omitted) 


| Town  Metropoias| Country | Total 











1934 £ £ £ £ 

qenusry 1 to June 7 .....cccccce 13,930,416 772,415 1,312,288 | 16,015,119 

eek ended June 13......0..... 483,149 30,6 52,388 566,213 
Week ended June 20........000 527,875 32,765 57,061 617,701 
Total to date, 1934 ..........c00- 14,941,435 835,856 1,421,737 17,199,028 
Total to date, 1933 ........... eee a a. “or 13347908 

+2 0, + * + , + 9 

Increase or decrease in 1934 { La "170% = 68% | = 9:6% | = 15-8% 








Total for year 1933.........0.0. | 27,714,480 1 82,137,626 
Total for year 1932............+ e- | 27,833,633 1,610, 82,111,950 


407 
Increase or decrease in 1933 { = 1983 | + 46.268 | + 98,582 | + "28.067 


























PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted) 
A ate 
Week ended M f Ma Totals, 
June 16 lonth of May January | to 
June 16 
1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 | 12cor | 1933 | 1994 
No. of working days... 27 26 
£ £ £ % £ £ 
9,535 | + 0-1 | 52,802 | 56,676 
3,532 | — 2-1 | 18,880 | 22,789 
5,373 | + 3-1] 25,357 | 28/764 
Ke .- _ | 128,218 | 125,136 
2,943 | — 1-5 | 175140 | 17,714 
3,826 | + 7-2] 20,795 | 22°706 
2,510 | —10-2 | 15,093 | 15,640 
24,907 | — 8-4 | 135,368 | 143,785 
38,062 | — 7-6 | 220,558 | 232,646 
6,472 | + 1-6 | 34,415 | 36, 
1,805 | — 3-2] 10,281 | 10,763 
3,448 | + 7-8 | 18,248 | 20,027 





102,413 | — 4-7 | 697,155 | 733,151 


Oe 
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°84. Lithuania, in May 12. 
ments, Egypt. Bulgaria, Danzig. 


June 7, 





















in June 


Hungary, Finland, Japan, in June 16. 
U8. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS—In $’s (000’s omitted) 


May 9, 


© Reserves other than gold. 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK—In $’s (000’s omitted. 


1933 1934 1934 1934 
8,511 8,121 8,068, | 8.005 
7,974 9,207 9,220 9,252 
10,983 | 12,208 | 12,277 | 12,327 
4,275 4,470 4,477 4,464 
1,451 1,564 1,599 1,564 
2,969 3,657 3,682 3,654 
60 6 5 6 


May 23, | May 31, 


THE ECONOMIST 
OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


HOTE.—The latest return of the State Bank of the U.8.8.R. appeared in the 
Eeonomist for September 10,°32. Chile, in August 12,°33. 


umania, in March 10, 


June 21, — 30,4 June 6, | June 13, 
Resources 1933 34 1934 1934 
Gold Certificates on hand 
and due from the Treasury eee 4,648,030 | 4,706,160 |4,787,160 
Total reserves ...........s00e00 3,820,270 | 4,901,680 | 4,959,490 |5,049,220 
Total cash reserves ......... 287,060® | 223.880 223,320 | 233,850 
Total bills discounted......... 222,060 33,700 29,000 27,880 
Bills bought in open market 8,830 5,180 5,220 5,200 
Total bills on hand ......... 230,890 38,880 34,220 33,080 
Total U.S. Govt. securities... | 1,954,670 | 2,430,150 | 2,430,240 |2,430,410 
Total bills and securities ... | 2,188,480 | 2,469,570 | 2,464,990 |2,464,020 
Total resources ..........00006 6, 525, 730 8,032,210 | 8,127,230 |8,279,590 
LiaBILiTIES 
Federal Reserve notes in 
actual circulation ......... 3,090,290 | 3,051,600 | 3,068,810 |3,034,480 
Federal Reserve Bank notes 
in circulation ............++. 117,770 60,420 58,750 57,340 
Deposits—Memberbank—re- 
serve account ........ eesesee | 2,205,300 | 3,762,920 | 3,787,050 |3,895,110 
Government deposits ......... 129,530 51,640 75,760 47,890 
Total deposits ...........00.+++ 2,486,760 | 4,047,750 | 4,092,310 |4,193,800 
Capital paid in and surplus 426,250 284,650 284,820 | 284,840 
Total liabilities ............... 6,525,730 | 8,032,210 | 8,127,230 |8,279,590 
Ratio of total J » 
deposit an edera! 
Reserve note liabilities 
combined ...............s+s008 68-5% 69-0% 69-3% 69-7% 


FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBER BANKS 
In $’s (000,000’s omitted) 


1934 


Canada, in May 26. Bank for International Settle- 
Norway, Denmark, Portugal, 


June 20, 
1934 


69-7% 








June 21, May 30, | June 6, | June 13,1; June 22, 
1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 

Total gold reserves. ......... 917,930 {1,639,490 | 1,628,070 |1,656,640 | 1,665,480 

— ills discounted...... peo 59,600 17,550 13,420 13,020 14,440 

ht in open market 2,590 1,890 1,960 1,940 1,940 

Tol US Govt. securities 749,800 780, "250 780,250 | 780,250 780,250 

Total bills and securities ... 814,330 799, 730 | 795,670 | 795,240 796,670 
eee ee 

SEFVE ACCOUNL .........000005 965,650 {1,556,720 | 1,518,560 |1,566,270 | 1,545,540 
Ratio of total om to dep. and 
Federal Res. note abili- 

ties combined ............... 60-4% 70:4% | 70°4% | 70-6% 709% 






June 6, 
1934 
8,097 
9,300 

12,499 
4,439 
1,580 
3,733 


5 





SOUTH ‘AFRICAN RESERVE BANK—In {’s (000’s omitted) 


June 16, = 18, | May 25 —_ 1,; June 8, | June 15, 
ASSETS 1933 934 1934 934 1934 1934 
Gold coin and bullion ......... 13,657 18, 566 | 18,672 19, 026 {19,117 | 19,232 
Subsidiary coin ............+++ 580 "340 "334 "824 "314 309 
Bills discounted: Domestic 

and Union Govt. Treas. 

IED .ccubbpnesepenbaneenpeneness 522 9 11 12 13 13 
Bills discounted : Foreign ... | 20,370 |22,750 |23,082 | 22,555 | 22,285 | 22,420 
Investments ............00ss0008 2,225 1,725 1,725 1,725 1,725 1,725 

LIABILITIES 
| 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Reserve .. 624 880 880 880 880 880 
Notes in circulation 9,384 [11,052 | 10,933 | 12,341 [11.712 | 11,243 
Government deposits -| 1,711 3,311 3,312 2,725 2,471 2,904 
Bankers’ deposits.............++ 25,425 | 28,618 | 28,679 | 28,335 | 29,376 | 30,152 
Ratio of cash reserves to 
liabilities to public ......... 35-4% ' 40 3% |! 40-2% | 39-5% | 39°7% ! 39 9% 
IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA—In rupees (000’s omitted) 
May 26, | Apr 27,1 May 4, | May 11, | May 18, ; May 25, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Total securities......... 38,91,71 | 54,07,59] 54,24,78 | 54,56,32 | 53,91,07 | 53,36,01 
Ways and means ad- 

VANCES ....ceceeeeeeee 4,00,00 50,00 —_ ose ooo ooo 
ED cabonscnesensnoes 3,65,28 | 2,17,28} 2,61,67 | 2,38,39 | 2,21,23 | 2,22,16 
Cash credits ............ 19,18,13 | 16,73,38) 16,63,27 | 16,21,77 | 16,35,69 | 16,28,69 
Inland bills ........... > 3,22,44 | 2,93,96) 2,66,11 2,61,12 | 2,80,75 | 2,91,20 
Foreign bills ............ 21,99 48,01 38,08 34,58 34,01 30,72 
Dead stock ............ 2,63,09 | 2,54,94) 2,55,00 | 2,55,14 | 2,55,16 | 2,55.23 
Bal. with other banks 13,54 27 6,46 3,12 12,13 13,99 
ED. napenienpemensenne’ 21,00,36 | 14,41,62] 15,07,56 | 14,10,46 | 14,61,35 | 16,78,04 

LiaBILITIES 
Sagtel paid up ...... 5,62,50 | 5,62,50| 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62.50 | 5,62,50 
Reserve ............ 5,17,50 | 5,22,50} 5,22,50 | 5,22,50 | 5,22,50 | 5,22,50 
Total de deposits 81,40,05 | 82,14,15! 82,54,06 | 81,11,00 | 81,13,96 | 82,77,74 
The above includes— £& £ § £& £ £ 

Deposits in London 901 950 945 916 932 913 

Advances in London 988 1,630 1,626 1,599 1,587 1,532 
Cash, etc., at other 

Banks in London ... 104 49 52 27 94 108 

BANK OF FRANCE—In francs (000’s omitted) 
June 16, May 25, june 1, June 8, June 15, 
AssETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
OEE cossccrnennenenmnenen 81,180,813 | 77,465,582 | 78,277,101 | 78,645,114 | 78,929,439 
Foreign assets— 

Sight deposits 2,535,823 13,593 14,308 14,111 14,357 

Bills, etc. ... 1,413,461 | 1,079,942 | 1,123,620 1,122,247 | 1,122,006 
Home bills ............ 2,828,790 | 5,011,439 | 4,033,057 | 4,284,209 | 3,801,228 
Advances against sec. 

To the State ...... 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 

Other advances ... | 2,704,387 | 3,060,243 | 3,169,176 | 3,137,002 | 3,109,809 
Negotiable Bonds, 

Sinking Fund Dept. 6,559,428 | 5,950,283 | 5,950,283 | 5,950,283 | 5,928,683 
Other assets (exclud- 

ing forw: exch.) | 5,447,857 | 5,002,025 | 5,327,727 | 5,229,522 | 5,218,191 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation 82,998,890 | 79,992,302 | 81,567,126 | 80,789 402 | 80,213,585 
Public deposits ...... 2,396,590 2,995,732 2,999,933 3,037,892 3,295,024 
Private deposits peeeue 18,010,857 | 15,501,203 | 14,350,335 | 15,331 703 | 15,526,638 
Other liabilities ...... 2,474,222 | 2,293,870 | 2,177,878 | 2,423,492 | 2,288,468 
Ratio of gold reserve 

to sight liabilities... | 78-4% 78-5% 79°0% 79 2% 79: 5% 
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THE REICHSBANK—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 
June 15, May 31, June 7, ; June 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 . 194" 
DS ...ccicincivenniniainansmnen ee 263,871 130,104 111,135 ve 
Of which deposited abroad ...........+++. 41,269 24,452 33,195 28513 
Reserve in foreign currencies ............ 85,015 5,726 9,423 6208 
Bills of exchange and cheques _......... 3,082,471 | 3,187,809 | 3,122,101 3,081,299 
Silver and other Coin .......sssseseeseenes 297,489 | 228,290 | 242,358 | ‘ogy 
Notes of other German banks ............ 11,061 4,648 9,561 12.948 
SID <nscesesussenspeesnnpescsnpppervente 78,175 124,543 79,299 Rm 
BSTEIIIES  coceccccscncrcccesovecsecnscecccs 319,864 643,013 645,391 652;104 
Other assets .....ceeecrereeseereeseneeereeees 334,184 | 626,713 588,238 | $5543) 
LIABILITIES 
RIED csscccovensnnennecertennsomenss 150,000 150,000 150,000 | 150,09 
MENGES ccovcconpecovecencncscousesocncesecses 473,15) 472,797 472,797 472.99 
Notes in circulation .........-cesceeeseeeeee 3,284,043 | 3 635,376 | 3,507,853 | 3,485 4 
Other daily maturing obligations ...... 400,411 537,679 523,825 
Other liabilities .........:ceccecserseeeereeree 164,525 154,994 153,031 | 1454 
Cover of note circulation .............++++ 76% 3-7% 3.4% | 2-94 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM—In belgas (000’s omitted) 
Position, 
May 28, | June 15,] May 24, | May 31,} June 7, Jone 14, 
ASSETS 1914 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
OE canientidicintianubinaiaii (a) 2,672,005|2,697,323 |2,698,735|2,699,033 r*") 
Silver and other coin 232,650 64,527| 64,128 64,451] 64, 383 65,185 
Securities............0006 «- | 697,600 723,033 715,867 717,125 705,389 676,57} 
LiaBILitiEs 
Notes in circulation ... [934,150 |3,580,423|3,468,653 |3,517,424/3,505,044 488,17 
Deposits: Govt. ..... ° eco A 99,524 | 108,311] 80,655 73,304 
Other ...... 278,086' 330,217 | 277,859! 302,800 | 281,57 
(a) In thousand francs. 
NETHERLANDS BANK—In florins (000’s omitted) 
Position, | June 19, a! — ve 8, June 11, | June 
a May 30,1914] 1933 1934 1934 = 
. 163,092 *810,917 909 515 819,265] 819,923 827,181 
Silve 8,436 | 23,794] 24,452] 23,777] 23,566| 29m 
Home ‘is disci Ss | te] Se] Se] 
oreign bills ......... ‘ I 1,361 1 
Loans and advances 253,504 a 
in current acct. ... 75,153 | 149,749 | 150,741] 150,149 | 1406 
LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation 316,632 |. 926,577 | 901,177 | 917,844] 898,746 | 888.44 
Deposits ............0+ 5,016 121,668 ' 121,722 ' 116,082) 134,699! 152.2% 
BANK OF JAVA—In florins (000’s omitted) 
Position, | June 17, | May 26,; June 2, ty une 16 
Gold ASSETS May30,1914} 1933 1934 1934 1934 1984 
Silver wvcvccccee, | 20-788 | '4sists }| #47060 | 145,650 | 148,450 | 1a.gn 
Discounts, advances, and 
4 58,350 | 69,410 72,110 | 73,800 | 71,0% 
Foreign bile secncess } 77.867 \{ *S'o02 | “210 | "790 | “1200 | bm 
Other assets ............... ose 35,381 9,950 10,410 | 10,140 | 1040 
LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation ..... 109,499 | 202,571 | 185,400 | 186,630 | 190,050 | 187,67 
Deposits and bills payable 11,250 32,252 ' 29,540 29,600 ' 27,880 | 2630 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK—In francs (000’s omitted) 
Position, 
Assets May 31, | June 15,| May 23, | May 31, Sune 7, ay 
1914 1933 1934 1934 
ORE. cvccensnssnevemnsenne 171,175 {1,969,784 |1,633,821 |1,636,309 1,636,300 ems 
Of which held abroad ose 278,058 | 105,906 105 996 105,906 | 10590 
Foreign gold valuta .. oe 6,493 5,740 7 993 8,429} 878 
Discounts ............++ oe 14,272 35,804 51.63; | 39,543| 98 
Bills of the Confedera- ‘ 

MR. suisssenkusasensee ia 11,578 | 20,447 | 24.247 | 23,447] 2M 
Advances .........006. -- | 103,000 45,730 77,308 80,475 78,732 | 77,90 
Securities .........c00000 a 71,641 | 54,562 | 56,232 | 56,229] $8 

LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation .. | 275,925 |1,441,274 [1,307,716 {1,353,884 |1,924,505 |1,90280 
|" ea 33,750 | 619,787 | 459,543 | 444,457 | 456,067 | 468,75 
BANK OF ITALY—In lire (000’s omitted) 
June 10, | May 10, | May 2u, , May 31, = 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 
Gold, coin and bullion ............ 6,745,000} 6,840,400] 6,786,000) 6,667,100) ans 
Foreign bills and balances abroad 343,400 38,700) 34,200 35 200 
SUE GRIN orasectescennnensecsstocns 324,700} 316,400} 315,000 314,900 
Gold deposited abroad due by 

the State 1,772,800] 1,772,800] 1,772,800] 1,772,800] 1,772.88 
Discounts 4,601,600] 4,121,800] 4,094,600] 4,035.300 39 
SINS sccctssnebennmmesninnen 660,500} 971,100} 810,400) 868, 748 
Credit with ‘“‘ Institute for in- 

dustrial Reconstruction ” ...... 1,087,100} 1,177,400] 1,173,100] 1,173,100 1,172 
Government securities sn 1,368,000] 1,387,600] 1,386,400] 1,385,600] 1,380 

IABILITIES * 
Notes in circulation .... 12,613,400} 12,814,600) 12,661,200 12,888,900 12,8178 
Public deposits ....... 1,723,400] 2;122,100| 1,813,300] 1,536,800! 157258 
Other deposits and drafts .. 1;301,100| 1,226,100] 1,463,2u0] 1,438,900 wr 


Ratio of reserve to note and. sight 
liabilities combined............... 





49-87% | 47-97% | 47-28% | 45-82% 


BANK OF SWEDEN—In kronor (000’s omitted) 





June 17, | May 23, | May 31, | June 7, | Jusels 

ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 194 

Gold reserve..........s:sssessessessees 216,420 | 271,633 | 272,293 | 272,753 m8 
Government securities—Swedish | 235,105 | 171,211 | 151,072 151,072 151 

: 2 Foreign |... 33,124 | 35,740 | 37,296| 3728 

Gold abroad not included in the 088 

gold reserve .........ss.esssseesees 49,863 | 95,386 | 95,288 | 95,206 ool 

Bills payable in Sweden............ 58,702 | 13,047 | 13,251 | 11,880] 1 ‘0 

a | SAN cieumetienidetens 3:781 | 360,764 | 360,679 | 360,679 * 3 

Balance abroad. .....ssccseccseeees » | 289,662 | 64,565 | 61,270 | 53,151 | SIAR 

earner abi 63,902 | 35,613 | 35,080 | 35,086 | 358 

LIABILITIES 595857 

Notes in circulation.........sesse0e. 516,553 | 537,711 | 601,271 $7, on oe 

Government deposits ........... eee | 232,188 | 235,589 | 233,357 237718 
Private deposits ..........sseceeeeeeee 119,185 ' 295,979 ! 219,747 334, PH y 




































BANK OF SPAIN—In pesetas (000’s omitted) 
Position, ; June 10, , May 19, , May 26, 7s ay 
ASSETS May 30, 1914 1943 1934 1934 a5 
OE oscsceensces “ 21,775 |2,259,461 {2,262,837 |2,262.923 2,243.02 576,68 
yee 728,600 | 631,922 | 674,687 | 680,668 | 680,558 ‘git 
Loans & Discounts |‘ 800,725 |2,6227731 |2,502,609 |z,459,175 |2.537,850 [2 sah 
Spanish 4% stock... | 344,475 | 444,475 | 344,475 | 344,474 | 344,474 
Adves. to Treasury | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 
LIABILITIES 656,128 
Notes in circulation | 901,550 |4,756,058 |4,672,807 |4,607,173 |4,638,087 05 st 
j 994,151 


477,500 949,652 





962,097 11,010,350 
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AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK—In schillings (000’s omitted) 


oo ASSET June 15,| May 23 May 31, = 7 June 15, 
—— 1933 "| 1934" Ios " | ©1936 
Cash reser” ion ... 149,597 241,201 ia 271 | 241,307 
3.111 | 35,045 “dines 38,233 33,922 

4, 279,639 | 277,794 | 252,041 | 240,888 
658,944 | 624,444] 624,444] 624,444] 624,444 
43,200 | 54.960] 54,960| 54,960] 54,960 
11.096 11,280 11.280 11,280 11.280 
881/356 | 884,595 


856,819 930,879 
261,840 190,259 224,948 220,800 
¢ In accordance with Art. 53 of the Statutes. 
HATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA—In Cz. K. 
(000’s omitted) 
——= = 7, = = a Ay 31, } June7, 
GO wsrssrererseersersescereee nove 1,707,377 | 2,662,210°| 2,662,286° 2,662 217° 2,662,467° 
Oe capengereerrcsree 973,646 | 41,126 | 40,047 26,985 | __ 34,997 
and advances ... | 1,640,489 | 1,429,277 | 1,378,819 | 1,390,185 | 1 422; 950 


2,626,901 | 2,136,383 | 2,135,524 | 2,134,905 | 2,133,281 
Other AB8CtS sonsesveesneeneene 564,804 | ‘632,522 | ‘666,858 | ‘696,822 | (597,307 
ITIES 








Bank notes in circulation... 6,042,350 | 5,247,113 | 5,027,240 | 5,178,580 | 5,357,570 
Check account ° 727,934 881,904 | 1,057,911 918,828 783,622 
Other liabilities .............+ 293,594 320,491 346,373 361,696 257,800 
TGod previously booked under “* Balances Abroad’ now shown under “Gold” at 
new parity. 
JATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA—In dinar (000’s omitted) 
ASSETS June 15, | May 31 june 7, | June 15, 
Cash reserve :— 1933 1 1934 1934 

Gold at home and abroad 1,796,773 | 1,766,218 | 1,767,679 | 1,770,164 

AF 106, I 98,327 89,005 
39,653 43,717 56,089 54,678 

--- | 2,301,199 - 781 | 1,821,934 | 1,816,375 

Government advances ......cccrcseceeeeees 1,814,103 | 1,718,539 | 1,718,765 | 1,718,812 

LiaBILITIES 

Notes in Circulation ......ssecccececeeseeees 4,385,841 | 4,118,813 | 4,101,240 | 4,063,848 
Sight deposits .........s.seereeeceeeeseererees »487 1,135,378 1,145,831 | 1,164,329 
Time deposits ........0-seeserceeceecereececers 1 295, 571 953,894 952,044 945,344 





BANK OF GREECE—In drachmae (000’s omitted) 


june 7 = 15, | May 23, ; May 31, ,; June 7, 
1933 ° 1934 1934 1934 1934 

Set od fd x a 2,576,745 | 4,092,139 | 4,113,180 | 4,128,624 | 4,137,916 

nilabadaiatinisin "653,754 ¥ 507 ¥ 640,507 

Obe reg mens Se 2,328 2,256 2,135 2,266 2,403 

incteeianeee 193,505 205,428 208,851 210,756 212,224 

ammightnieeennnni 709,226 | 3,600,078 | 3,604,837 | 3,651,393 | 3,794,850 

Debt to the State ..........+. 2,714,111 | 2,714,111 | 2,714,111 | 2,714,011 2; 714, lll 

LiaBILITIES 

Capital paid up ..........s00 400,000 400,000 400,000 400,000 400,000 

Notes in circulation ......... 4,601,151 | 5,084,760 | 5,044,018 | 5,116,828 | 5,153,521 
—_ and current ac- 

ieee acceiatciad 3,603,996 | 6,556,426 | 6,696,529 | 6,674,C41 | 6,787,229 

ee exchange liabilities 160,681 43,374 43,946 46,038 40,851 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY—In {T (000’s omitted) 












june 8, May 17, | May 24, ; May 31, june 7, 
Assets 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Gold coin and bullion ...... 13,860 18,165 18,237 18,328 18,396 
Other coi 15,112 14,804 14,854 13,548 
3,229 3,859 3,813 3,764 
149,369 149,369 149,369 149,369 
30,840 30,842 30,885 30,880 
4,500 4,500 4,500 4,500 
15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
149,369 149.369 149,369 149,369 
8,688 8,688 8,688 8,688 


18, 250 19, 456 


BANK OF POLAND—In zloty (000’s omitted) 
June 10, | May 10, | May 20, ; May 31, | June 10, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 19: 

cbltninieuensianesedennes 472,369 484,199 484,925 486,330 487,594 
oni exchange and bal- 

A eieneesnesee 87, 56,528 | 48,026 | 45,573] 44,192 

discounted............006 624,134 | 590,492 | 578,017] 595,332 | 585,977 

Loans against securities... 113,503 56,022 57,118 54,873 54,519 

Aa ve fund securities...... 91,948 92,106 92,106 92 106 106 

vances to State ........... 000 90, 90,000 90,000 90,000 

Lissiimes 

ed Capital .......ccccesceee 150,000 | 150,000 |] 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 

Nene funds cpaeeaesceicn 114,000 | 114,000 | 114,000 | 114,000 | 114,000 

— circulation ......... 999,352 | 921,898 | 886,470} 910,851 | 908615 

ACCOUNTS e460... 145,429 | 230,337 | 241,404 | 219,616) 203,884 





BANK OF ESTONIA—In Est. krones (000’s omitted) 
June 7, | May 15,; May 23, ; May 31,) June 7, 
1933 934 1934 1934 1934 


: 20,450 | 20,454 | 20,455 
1,279 | 6,514] 6,447| 6,660| 6,677 
2,012 | 1,624] 1,628] 1.740] 1,769 
8,280 | 8,753] 8,793] 8810] 8,610 





11,434 8,303 8,047 8,419 7,483° 
. 3,000 . 3,000 3,000 
> - $2,623 —_ 32,560 | 31,477 


951 15, 175 522 | 16,065 | 16,083 
Guanes current liabilities... ‘ "81% 56- 41%, 5s 68%, 55-76% | 57-05% 
* Includes Ekr. 2,249 guaranteed by the Government. 


BANK OF LATVIA—In lats (gold francs) (000’s omitted) 


Ass June 12, | May 14, | May 21, ; May 28,) June 4, | June 11, 
Gold bullion ETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Silver coin and coins......... 46,333 | 44,099 | 44,100 | 44,100 | 44,101 | 44,102 
Balance ani *00eessccesccceses 16,615 | 16,319 | 16,310 | 16,500 | 16,472 | 16,503 
Treas, notes and caggit i: 2,816 3,915 3,898 3,730 3,803 


‘648 
Short-term bills na change | 18,586 | 18,106 | 17,674 | 18,704 | 17,742 | 18,149 
66,87 983 924 


inst congress 0 | 65,136 | 65,221 | 64,966 | 64; 64, 
nt “i a “bie 48,733 3. 62,915 | 62,808 | 62,748 | 62,921 
$1,127 | 31,733 | 31,443 


20,044 | 20,044 | 20.426 
18,665 338 | 18,368 | 18, 
Goverament accounts” 76,926 | 91, 92 90,738 | 90,941 


+358 
a. 64,499 $7,683 58,342 56,687 | 57,530 | 58,596 
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Bank Bills Trade Bills 








Short 
8 months a | ¢ months 8 Months | « months | ¢ monte 


1934 9 
May 2 - 2% * one 
” 1 1-1 2-2 24-2 
ete 1 1-1 2-2 23-2 

wo» 14 : 1 2-24 23-2 2 
~ 2leil ¢h | # 11 | 2% 24-2 2 
as hae oe =e OF EXCHANGE 


I.—Spot Rates 
(Range of the day’s business) 























June 15, | June 16, | June 18, | June 19, | June 20, | June 21, 
London on a 1934 |” 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
New York,$| 34° aE 5° of 5° ‘of 3 044-05" 15-04}-05 5: 03}-045|5 034-04 
Montreal, $. 4-98-5-00/4-96-98 [4-96-99 |4-99-5-01% 
Paris, Fr. ... | 124-21 6. x. Li 768-3 | 762-4 |764-%& |764-% 
Brussels, Bel.| 35-00 [21-58-65 |21-58-63 |21-57-63 |21-56-61 |21-53-63 |21-55-60 
Milan, 92°46 | 58i- [584-8 538-8 583-$ 588- | 583-# 
Zurich, Fr. 25-221 [15-51-57 |15-51-56 [15-50-55 {15-50-54 |15-47-54 |15-48-53 
A » 375 527* 527* 527* 527* 527* 525* 
Hels’fors, 193-23 226-2274} 226-2274 226-2274 226-2274) 226-2274) 226-2274 
Madrid, Pt.. | 25-22) | 363-37 |364-% | 363-37 [368-1 | 363-% + 
, Esc. | 110 1094-1 10] 1094-1104] 1094-1 10}|1094-110}]1094-110}|1094—110} 
Amst’d’m,Fl.| 12-107 |7-43-46 |7-43}-453/7-43-45 [7-43-45 |7-41-45 |7-42-44 
lin, Mk.. 20°43 = |13-20-30d) 13-18-25 1] 13-20-25 1) 13 -20-28g]13 - 20-27 1] 13-20-25e 
Vienna, Sch. | 34-58% 26-28 26-28 | 26-28 | 26-28 | 26-28 | 26-28 
Bu’pest, Pen.| 27-82 17}*) 173%) 17}*) 173%) 173%) 17}%b 
Prague, Ke. §164} bo 1214 = a 121-1213}121 121}-? 121-3 
Warsaw, Zl. | 43-38 | 264-27 264-27 | 264-27 | 264-27 | 26}-27 
Riga, Lat... | 25-22} mt 164 ui 163 143-16} | 15-16 15-16 | 15-16 
Buchar’st 813-6 495-515 | 495-515 | 495-515 | 495-515 | 495-515 | 495-515 
Const’ple,Pst.| 110 620* 620* 620* 620* 620* 620* 
Igrade,Din.| 276-32 217-227 | 217-227 | 217-227 | 217-227 ( 216-226 | 216-226 
Kovno, Lit. 48-66 29-31 29-31 29-31 29-31 294-303 | 29 
Sofia, Lev 673-66 400-430 | 400-430 | 400-430 | 400-430 | 410-440 | 4 
Tallinn,£.Kr.| 18-159 | 173-18 | 173-183 | 173-183 | 173-182 | 173-183 | 173-183 
Oslo, Kr..... 18-159 }19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 
St’bholm, Kr. 18-159 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35—45 
Cop’h’gen,Kr| 18-159 |22-35—45 22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35—45 
Alex'dria,Pst| 97% | 978- | 978-8 | 978-8 | 978-8 | 972-8 | 978-4 
Bombay,Rup.|t 18d. 18-18%| 18-18%] 18-18%] 18-18%] 18-18%] 18-18% 
Calcutta,Rup.|f 18d. 18-18%] 18-18yy| 18-184] 18-18%| 18-184] 18-18 
Madras, Rup.|t 18d. 18-18%] 18-184] 18-18%| 18-184) 18-18%| 18-18 
Hong Kong,$|t__... 17-174 | 17-174 | 17- 74 17-174 | 17-174 | 17-17 
Kobe, Yen.. |{24°58d. |144-% . - ‘Bhs 144-4, ists ists 
Shanghai,$. |t ... | 154-16 16 | 154-16 | 154-16 -16 
Singapore, $ |t 28d. |28%-4 ose te-t | 28%-4 | 28-4 [284-284 
Batavia, F. 12-11 17-41-44 |7-40-43 |7- 7 7-40-43 {7-39-42 |7-38-42 
io, Mil...... +5-899d. 43%) 44%) 43°) 4}*b 44%) Bi > 
B. Aires, $ .. |f47°62d. | 264-27¢ | 26§-fc 26§-c i? -27 hc “> .° 
Valparaiso, $ 40 (a) (a) (a) (a) 
M’video, $... |f Sid. | 194-204n] 19}-204n| 193-20} | 194-204 19204 toh 204/ 
a, 17-38 21-55a | 21°55a | 21-55a| 21°75a| 21 
Mexico, Pes. | 9-76 174-18} | 173-18} | 174-184 | 174-18} | 17}- i ae ist 
Manila, 124-66d. | 233-24} a —- 234-24} ae ae 
Moscow,Rbis} 9-458 /|5-800-818/5-804-821/5- 809-827 9-827/5 
Bngkok. Baht #21 82d. | 213-222 Of 224 214-228 nee rane sale ea 
Usance ;: 1.1., «xcept Alexandria (Sight); Rio de janeiro eee 
? Pence per unit of local currency. Par, , 6-23 
on February 1, 1934. § Par, 191-625 since koruna devaluation on February 17 
1834. oti Nominal. (b) Official rate. (*) Sellers. — (g) Registered 
marks quoted at a discount of 32-37%. c) Official rate {s 364d. sellers, 


( 
(ns) Official rate is 38§d. sellers. 


1) Registered marks quoted at a discount of 33-38%. 
f (f) Official rate is 383d. sellers. 


d) Registered marks quoted at a discount of 35-40%. 
(0) Registered marks quoted at a discount of 32-37%. 


1l.—Forward Rates 
(Closing quotations) 


June 15,| June 16, June 18,} June 19,' June 20, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 





1934 
Per £ Per £ Per £ 
b 


June 21, 
1934 


London on | 
Per £ 
6 








Per £ Per £ 
b (b) 





(e) Premium, i.e. “ Toads spot.” (6) Discount, i.e. ‘* over spot.” 
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Changed From To Changed From To 
Albania ...... Nov. 16, 1933 e Madrid ........ Oct. 26, 1932 & e 
Amsterdam Sep. 18,1933 3 2 Oslo .....000000 > y 22,1 3 2 
Athens ......... Oct. 14,1933 78 7 Paris ......000 May 31,1934 3 2 
Batavia......... Mar. 10, 1 5 44 | Prague ........ an. 25,1933 4% 
pape erecece Feb. 9, 1934 7% 7 Pretoria ...... y 15,1933 4 
9 eoveccee . 22, 5 . Tallinn ........ Jan. 28,1932 6} 
Deckert Ane teen Fo | BIR ween Jan. 1, 1933 6 { 
Budapest ...... Oct. 17,1932 § Rome .......00 Dec. 11, 1933 3} 3 
Copenhagen... Dee. 1.1993 3 2 | Stockholm’; Dec. i993 9 24 
Danzig ........ May 6,1933 4 $8 | Swiss Bank F 
Helsingfors ... Dec. 20,1933 5 44 | _ places...... ‘an. 22,1931 2} 2 
Kovno .....00+ ~“ 1,1934 7 6 Tokio .....0006 uly 2, 1933 4-38 3-65 
Lisbon.......... 1933 6 5t Vienna ........ . 23,1933 6 § 
New York Fed- Warsaw ...... Oct. 26, 1 5 
Reserve Feb. 1, 1934 2 1% ! Irish ........... June 30, 1932 3} 3 
Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 6% ; discount rate for the 


public, 7%. 
sete cons to banks and credit institutions. 
66% applied to private persons and firms. 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 


21, May 23, May 29, 6, 13, 20, 
Miess.” 1984” “1904” Toad’ Te04 1034 





















































34 934 
as peneenonne | ; ; ; : ; 
omen ces :— ) ling Rates————_____—__ 
Mem! igible, 90 days...... { } j } } i 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 days ... 
Ineligible, 90 days.............0000. one see eve ove ove ose 
Commercial accept., 90 days........ 18 1 1 1 1 1 
Rates of Exchange, Par | June 21,| June 6, | June 13,} June 20 
New York on— | Level |” 1933 ‘| 1934']° 1934 || ° 1934 ° 
60 days «2.00... = 4-178 | 5-0562| 5-0312] 5.0212 
Cable.........000- Dollars for {1 New 4-185 §-0725| 5-05 5-04 
Cheques ......... 8-2397 4°185 5-0725} 5-05 5-04 
Paris ...... cheques |Cents for 1 franc 6-63 4°85 6-6175| 6-6075| 6-60 
Brussels.... ,, |Cents for 1 Belga | 23-54 | 17°20 | 23-45 | 23-39 | 23-37 
Switzerland _,, Cents for 1 franc 32-67 23°75 | 32-57 32-48 | 32-48 
Italy......... ” Cents for 1 lira 8-91 6-46 8-6850} 8-6050} 8-6050 
Berlin eww * Cents for 1 mark 40°33 | 29°25 | 38-02 | 38-20 | 38-10 
Vienna ......  » Cts. for Austrn.shig.| 23-82 14-10 19-00 18-95 18-95 
Madrid ..... ,, Cents for 1 peseta | 32-67 10-44 13-73 13-70 13-69 
Amsterdam ,,_ |Cents for 1 guilder | 68-06 | 49-50 | 67-95 | 67-92 | 67-81 
ne ” 18-60 22-67 | 22-57 22-52 
sepeonecce at Cents for 1 kroner | 45-37¢ | 21-10 | 25-50 | 25-38 | 25-34 
Stockholm.. ,, 1-55 26-15 26-05 26-00 
Athens ...... > (Cents foridrachma| 2-20 0-70} | 0-95 100% 0-943 
Montreal.... ,, Cents for Can. $1 [169-31 + 100e 100 101 
Yokohama > for 1 yen 40 | 26°40 | 30-1 30-00 | 29-95 
Shanghai... Cents for 1 dollar ove ove 33-25 | 33-25 | 33-25 
Calcutta... ,, [Cents forl rupee | 61-80 | 31-50 | 38-25 | 38-00 | 37-94 
Buenos » {Cents for 1 = 33-79 | 33-65 | 33-57 
Rio de Janeiro ,, Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 ° 8-51 8-50 8-51 
SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
(Buytno Rates rer {100 Srer.inc) 
30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days’ 
TT. Sight sight sight | sight 
coece 100 § 0 100 17 6 101 7 6 101 17 6 102 7 6 
South Africa 100 17 6 101 7 6 101 17 6 1022 7 6 102 17 6 
(Szcunc Rates per £100 Srervinc) 
| Sight | Telegraphic 
London on :— of 8. s. d 
covcececevococosococcnococonocovoesoncosooooscoce 15 0 15 0 
South Africa .......c..ccccsccssssesssescsesscesccscosees 99 17 9917 6 











CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


The Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, quotes the following 
rates of exchange: — ; 








Country Method of Quoting | Par Value | Usance ot 
Bolivianos to f ...... 13-33 ty 20°10 
Pesos tO £.....s0cccsees 5 Bogota ht) 8-71 
Sucres to £ ......ceceee 24-3325 | Sight 57-27t 
Cordobas to f ........ 4-8865 ° 
Colones to £ .....0008 9-73 13-25 
Bolivares to { ........ 25-2215 15-90 
Quoted in New York 9 . 5-23 








© No rates available. ¢t Nominal. {¢ Rates calculated on basis of New York cross rate, 


The Anglo-South American Bank has received telegraphic advice 
from the Madrid branch that the gold surcharge for the payment of 
— Customs duties has been fixed for the period June 21st to 
8 at 138-49 per cent. The previous rate was fixed as from 
June 11th at 138-57 per cent. 
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OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION oF 
NEw ZEALAND 














London on Australia and Australia and New Zealang 
New Zealand on London® 
Buying Selling Buying Selling 
Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New Aus- | Ney 
tralia | Zealand| tralia | Zealand tralia | Zealeas 








® All rates (Australia and New Zealand) now based on £100—LONDON 
INDIA: REMITTANCES TO THE HOME TREASURY 


There were no remittances from the Government of India to thy 
Secretary of State for India during the week ended June 16, 1934, 


India Office, S.W.1. : 


BULLION 
The following statistics of im and exports of gold and silvy 


for week ended June 21, 1934, are issued by the Statisticd 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise :-— 


_IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 

















Gold Im; into Great Britain Gold Exported from Great Britaia 
and aes week ended and Northern Ireland, week ended 
June 21, 1934 June 21, 1934 
From | Bullion® | Coint To | Bullion® | Coint 
£ £ £ 
Germany ............ 1,592,362 oa Netherlands ....... 71,800 
Belgium.............0« 8,784 a TANCE. .cccccccscccce 3,018 
UNENED ccccccesesennes 3,342 158,724 | Switzerland ........ 5,110 
Switzerland ......... 7,419 250,731 | United States...... 779,069 
scpssesesnesvosess 390 so 
 -scksupbnanvavenens 19,660 4,796 
British South Africa} 856,016 500 
Tanganyika Terri- 
COTY nrersscesececeee 9, 
British India ....... 420,197 ‘a 
Australia ............ 162,738 437 
New Zealand ....... 22,195 eve 
Other countries ... 6,448 200 
a 3,111,117 415,388 TNE cnisassanens 858,997 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 


Silver Ex; from Great Britaia 
and Fe ata ome week ended 





Silver Imported into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 








June 21, 1934 June 21, 1934 
To | Bullion® | Coint 
£ f 
IRON woeesornnsere an os 
mmark .......06 ow 
Leaeeaatenannn 424 - 
French Possessions 
in India ......... 8,500 oo 
BD: enecescensces 2,812 ow 
Via ...cceeee 39,348 ~ 
nited States...... 97,175 ~ 
Straits Settlements 3,7 on 
New Zealand....... eve si 
Other countries ... 





Total 
* At current market price. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 








Wrraprawi.s A 
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Dteh cescenccessensseee 49,480 neers z 
’ 934, , inclusi seoccccee oe 

| 
» ive ° 

= Ai 108 to Jae 31 aoe ae — 

GOLD 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on June 20, 1934, # 
follows :— ted to 

The Bank of England gold reserve against notes — 43 08 
£191,410,683 on the 13th inst., as compared with £191,333, pote 
the previous Wednesday. During the week the bank = abost 
the purchase of £49,480 in bar gold. In the open —— ore wis 
£2,900,000 of bar gold was disposed of during the week. 


a good demand from the Continent, which seemed to coincid® wit 
the date of the repayment of the Dutch loan to the reach 
Government. 
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June 23, 1934 


Quotations during the week :— 
In Lonpon 
In Lonpon Equivalent value 


Per fine ounce of f sterling 

Jume 14 .....seseereeeeeseeeeeeeees 137s. 84d. 12s. 4-06d. 
a, Si eerenensesvocepnenensenses 137s. 83d. 12s. 4-06d. 
i nnteanssersonecsensensenees 137s. 9d. 12s. 4-01d. 
a, | Mit pconsnnresensinenneesesenons 137s. 9d. 12s. 4-O1d. 
a A mmmnennnennanivnmennen 137s. 94d. 12s. 3-97d. 
«ive 137s. 10$d. 12s. 3-88d. 
BTIGD..0-0cccccccececcsccccoosoce 137s.9-17d. 12s. 4-00d. 


The s.s. “‘ Mantua,” which sailed from Bombay on the 16th inst., 
carries gold to the value of about £489,000, of which £473,000 is 
consigned to London and £16,000 to New York. 


SILVER 

During the past week sales have been rather restricted and a 
moderate speculative demand has been sufficient to maintain a 
steady tone. Buyers have not been disposed to press the market 
unduly, but offerings have been readily absorbed. China and New 
York have taken little interest, but the Indian Bazaars have again 
worked both ways. The undertone remains firm. 

It is reported that the Silver Purchase Bill was signed by 
President Roosevelt last night. It will be remembered that the 
Act provides for a tax of 50 per cent. on profits accruing from 
dealings in silver and a code of regulations has been promulgated 
governing the operation of this tax. 


Quotations during the week :— 


In LonpDon In New YORK 


Bar silver per oz. std. Cents per 
Cash Two Months’ Ounce 
delivery delivery -999 fine 
Jone 14 ......0006 19}d. 193d. June 13......... 454 
BB ccceccecee 19 #§d. 19jd. — 45} 
0 aecccveeee 194d. 193d. oe Bi ececesee 45 ty 
OD crenceseee 19d. 193d. 20 WB. .ceceee - 445% 
= pen 19 3d. 19$d. 00 BBkcesccese 45 ty 
a: EP wercereees 19}d. 19}$d. ce BR ccovcese 45} 
Average ......4. 19-792d. 19-854d. 


The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the 
period from the 14th inst. to the 20th inst. was $5-05} and the 
lowest $5034. 

The stocks in Shanghai on the 15th inst. consisted of about 
117,500,000 ounces in sycee, 380,000,000 dollars and 29,100,000 
ounces in bar silver, as compared with about 118,800,000 ounces in 


sycee, 388,000,000 dollars and 28,400,000 ounces in bar silver on 
the 9th inst. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRICES 







Gold Silver— : 
Per Ounce Date 
Ounce 
1934 8. d. d. d. ad. 
Jone 15... | 137 83 | 19% 193 June 14, 1928 | 27% 
» 16...) 137 9 | 198 192 » 13,1929 | 244% 
» 18...] 137 9 | 198 193 » 26,1930] 15% 
» 19...) 137 93 | 194% 193 » 25, 1931 13% 
» 20... 1] 137 105 | 193 194% » 23,1932] 16% 
» 21...) 138 0%] 194 20 » 22, 1933 19 
eri 


| NOTICES 

2 directors of Martins Bank, Ltd., announce that Mr Frederic 

ne has been elected to a seat on the general board of the 
k. Mr Bates is a partner in Messrs Edward Bates and Sons, 

oo merchants, and is deputy-chairman of the Cunard Steam 
p Company, Ltd., a director of the Liverpool and London and 

L - Insurance Company, Ltd., the Royal Insurance Company, 
» and Thos. and Jno. Brocklebank, Ltd. 

SS 


COMPANY NEWS 


aa 
REPORTS AND NOTICES 


MISCELLANEOUS 
= INTERNATIONAL TEA COMPANY'S STORES, LTD.—The above 
vo State that the announcement of their final dividend on 
tdinary shares will be made at the beginning of next week. 


RICHARD THOMAS AND COMPANY, LTD.—At a meeting held in 
— June llth, Richard Thomas and Company, Ltd., acquired 
subsidian “ of the Melingriffith Company, Ltd., Cardiff, and its 





montht AND WIRELESS, LTD.—The index number of estimated 
1934 Y receipts for May, 1934, was 73-1, against 71-6 in April, 
» and 70-7 in May, 1933. 


majy it INES FIVE PER CENT. DERENTURES.—Hambros Bank has 
Lamport 2 to Sir William McLintock, receiver and manager of 
Coast ios Holt, for that company’s holdings of £630,000 of 
91, whic €s 9 per cent. first debenture stock. The price offered is 
the Co been accepted by the receiver, subject to approval 
urt. If the purchase is sanctioned, Hambros Bank will 

stock privately. No public issue is contemplated. 
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DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Rate % per Annum, except 











where marked % or Stated Dividend for 
in Whole Years 
* Interim div. ft Final div. 
Name of Company 
Interim | Date of - Final e 
n ate o 
or Pay- mparison sy ee 
Final ment with 
Last Year 
BANKS 
Bank of Adelaide ............ssscsee0s ‘ian ose ese % % 














Barclays Bank (Dominion Colonial 
and Overseas) “A” and“ B” 
































43°] July 16 | Unchanged aia eco 
Imperial Bank of Persia ............ $9/- ps.t] ... Unchanged | $13/- p.si$13/- p.s, 
Ottoman Bank ...........ss.-sseereeee eee June 25 ose 3/- p.s. | 3/- p.s. 
TEA AND RUBBER 
Anglo-Ceylon and General Estates S%t] nee eee t a 
Bogawantatawa Tea..........scs.see. 123%t aa eco 17 15 
Buket Mertajam Rubber............. aaa eee eco 4 Nil 
TE -svendineneerenevnneeceness 24%" iw Nil poe ose 
INN os. sidcainsgusiesedsseansnons die july 9 in 15 Nil 
Empire of India and Ceylon Tea... a july 9 oe 5 Nil 
Gengsono (Java) Rubber ......... di aa eco 5 Nil 
Okai (Assam) Tea ...........seceees 10%t] July 7 é<o 123 4 
une Estates eee eco 3 Nil 
imbuguri Tea a oe 12} 123 
Merchester Rubber . eco coe 3 Nil 
Romai Tea..........00+ ne aes on 40 7 
PN I nicccraatecenstscactanceasnce July 16 eee 15 2 
Selangor United Rubber............. eco aaa one 2t Nil 
United Patani Rubber ............ eee eve 24 Nil 
MINING 
BOT TERI ic cccceseseccsevecesecscscoses 41d ps.* ag Unchanged ia 
BEER cccccccseccccsescoccccesees acceso | 5/— p.s.| Aug. 17 4/6 p.s. e 
Consolidated Main Reef.............. 1/9 dae 1/6 p.s - 
Crown Mines ..........ssccccseccevevees 8/- eee 6/3 p.s . 
Daggafontein.............sscecssserseees 2/9 p.s.| Aug. 17 1/6 p.s. on 
Durban Deep ............ 1/3 eae 1/9 p.s. eee 
East Rand Proprietary. 1/3 9d. p.s ooo 
Geldenhuis Deep ....... ier 2/- “ia 2/6 p.s. eee 
Government G.M. Areas ........004+ 3/14 p.s.| Aug. 17 3/- p.s ° ove 
Great Boulder Proprietory ......... . p.s.* no Unchanged ‘a 
Jaquah and Abosso 284%t| July 26 18} 37% 283 
Killinghall Tin ....... 5%*| July 2 Nil eco 
Langlaagte Estate .. 2/- p.s.| Aug. 17 2/6 p.s “es “ 
Modder B. ........000. wake 1/9 “ae 1/3 p.s. ti eos 
Modder East ..........ssscccsesseveeee 2/6 aie Unchanged ie eco 
New Era Consolidated ............+. 6d. p.s.| Aug. 17 oe “a toe 
New Modder .........seccccreceeessseee 5/6 aon 5/3 p.s. ° 
New State. Areas ws | 2/6 p.s.| Aug. 17 | Unchanged eco eco 
NOUISE ........000008 2/- ae Unchanged eee oo 
Randfontein .. 1/- p.s.| Aug. 17 | Unchanged ‘aa eco 
TER TEE cccccccccccecccescscscccese 3/6 ees 3/3 p.s. ‘ai eco 
Robinson Deep ‘* A”.......0cececeees 1/6 p.s.| Aug. 17 | Unchanged 
Do. Wri csnsseecsemaies 2/- p.s.| Aug. 17 1/6 p.s. o 
RE iioccscccccceceececescecesccces [6 ae Unchanged ° 
Simmer and Jack............0.-sssseee 3d. p.s.| Aug. 17 5d. p.s. 
PIII, cicnccicueneusonsacacersanersoven 5/- p.s.| Aug. 17 4/6 p.s. - 
I TIE cecccecsccccscccsceceseccocese 7/6 p.s.| Aug. 17 6/6 p.s. ° 
Van Ryn a pacancendasusdauennienee 3/3 p.s.| Aug. 17 2/- p.s. 
Van Ryn Gold..........c0cceeseeeseeeee $2/- p.s.| Aug. 17 | Unchanged sea one 
Van Ryn Gold.............+. $10%* ein Unchanged as ‘i 
West Rand Consolidated. 9d. p.s | Aug. 17 | Unchanged “a eco 
West Springs ...........0++ 1/- p.s.| Aug. 17 | Unchanged 
Witwatersrand Deep . ..........0.+6. 2/- p.s.| Aug. 17 | Unchanged ase eco 
Witwatersrand (Knights) ........... 1/6 p.s.} Aug. 17 2/- p.s. eee eco 
OTHER COMPANIES 
Associated Bakeries ..............+00« one aie “ie 23 Nil 
Associated Newspapers (def.) ...... 4d. p.s.* uae 3d. p.s. “a 
Barclay, Perkins and Co............. shont as aa 8 6 
Beechan’s Pills (Def.) .......00+-e++« 174% ae 123% 224 17 
Berry Hill Brickworks ..........0+++ 4%*| July 2 eee eee ooo 
British Maritime Trust ............ B%*] ase Unchanged eee 
British Tanker ......... a baie aan ~6 Nil 
Cohen and Wilks ...... a én see 5 5 
Cornbrook Brewery ... 2%* _ Unchanged one ose 
Debenture Corporation .............. 4%*| June 30 | Unchanged see “a 
Downing (G. H.) and Co. ........... T%t Aaa ill 10 eco 
General Electric Co. ..... on awe eco 8 8 
Goodyear Tyre .........00. “ ia on $10 $5 
Greenwood and Batley .. e sia ace “7 3b 24 
Hazel, Watson and Viney ......... t8%t} June 27 15% eee 
Irish Civil Service Permanent 
PE icintsancensrssnsicccoenionne 3%* ‘ia Unchanged 
Leeds and Wakefield Breweries... 3%*| July 2 2% 
Lisbon Electric Tramways ......... $44%t| 4% 7 $7 
London Electric Wire ........+..+++« 13%* aa Unchanged ae 
Manchester Dry Docks ..........++++ ix a eco 5 
MATOC cccocccccccccccccccccccececoccescese 124%* «se ee ese 
Mortgage Co. of Egypt ............ an “we tie 6 8 
North British Cold Storage......... T%t ae Unchanged 10 10 
Ohlsoon’s Cape Breweries .......... 6%t ea 5% 9 8 
Rickett, Cockerell and Co. ......... cg — <a 4 4 
Roberts (J. F. and H.)...........0006 32%" “aa Unchanged aia 
Romney Trust..........csccerseeceeeees 1%*| July 2 | Unchanged aks 
SOWA ccccccccccccccocccccosesscccoccosce 3%t oe Unchanged 6 6 
Tredegar Iron and Coal ............ Sia ti eco $3 3 
Trust Houses...........sscccerereceeeeee ae July oe 5 4 
Victoria Falls Power ord. .........- 174%t} July 14 | Unchanged 20 20 
Pref. ......066 1%t| July 14} Unchanged 10 10 
PE iccriccncncnncdesenesnisnevianescesoce 5%t aad Unchanged 10 10 
TG. denteantandienpibndssetoninsnineoneses 5%* Ae Unchanged ese «ce 
essoe Found ry..........-.essereree eee nen «oe 5 5 
Whitehead Iron and Steel ......... 10%t| ... 74% 15 124 
White, Tomkins and Courage....... oa June 28 “a 10 10 
Witan Investment  ............see00e aa 8 10 
Yorkshire Sugar ...........seceeceee <i 8 4 
~ Free of tax. 


Braprorp Dyers’ Association, Ltp.—The directors have decided to defer payment 
of the dividend for the six months ending 30th current on the 5 per cent. cumulative 
preference stock. Interest on the 4 per cent. debenture stock will be paid, as usual, 


on July 2nd. 

CaLEepontan (CeYLon) Tza anp Russer Esrates.—On the 6 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares in respect of half-year ending June 30, 1934, also pa t of all arrears 
on these shares—namely, for year January 1 to December 31, 1933. 


Jetinca Vattey Tea.—The directors have resolved to pay the arrears of dividend 
on the cumulative preference = December 31, 1933, together with that for the half- 
year ending June 30, 1934. e ordinary meeting will held on June 29th. The 
preference dividend was paid to December 31, 1931. 


Mittom anp Askam Hematite Iron Company.—Preference dividend withheld, 
as — is believed to be the most prudent course. (Dividend is paid to September 30, 
1930.) 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 


Net Profit i 
After mount 
Balance Payment | Available 





e 
_June 





Appropriation 

























Year from Dividend . 
Company . of for Carried to 
Ending —_ t Deben- Distri- || prefce Ordinary Reserve, | Balance 
eee ture bution ‘|_| Deprecia- | Forward 
Interest Amount} Amount | Rate tion, &c. 
£ £ % £ £ 
Bank of British West Africa 58,766 en 4 10,000} 53,003 








Bank of Adelaide ............ 54,497 4 ose 48,796 
Imperial Bank of Persia ... 77,169 10f 10,000} 49,058 
Netherlands Bank of S.A... 67,415 5 351 

























Ottoman Bank ............... 
Breweries 
Barclay Perkins and Co. ... 
Greene, King and Sons ..... 
Financial Land, etc. 
Ceylon Estates Investment 
Mortgage Co. of Egypt...... 
Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 
Trust Houses ..............000. 
Iron, Coal and Steel 

Allied Ironfounders ......... 
Brown (John) and Co. ...... 
Butterley Company ......... 
Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, &c. 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds 
Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies 
Stephenson Clarke and Co. 
Tredegar Iron and Coal ..... 
Welsh Associated Collieries 

Whitehead Iron and Steel... 


Oil 
Lobitos Oilfields” ............ 
Pheenix Oil and Transport 


Rubber, etc. 
Batang Consolidated ...... 
Bukit Rajah Rubber.......... 
Chota Rubber .............++ 
Gordon (Malaya) Rubber ... 
Malacca Rubber...............- 
North Hummock (Selangor) 
United Patani Rubber ...... 
United Sumatra Rubber ... 

Shipping 
Coast Limes ..........s000s0008 
Trawlers (White Sea, &c.) 
Shops and Stores 
Baker (Albert) and Co....... 
London Shoe Co. ..........+. 
Montague Burton ............ 
Tea 














































BRDERUAE TOR ...cvcvcceveccccceces 
Budla Beta Tea ............... 
Chargola Tea ........se..-ee00. 
Eastern Assam Tea ......... 
Jhanzie Tea _.............ce0e 
BREA, DIOR, osccscccnenccscoesese 
Lungla (Sylhet) Tea ..... eves 
Nedecm Tea ...........ccceeee 
Noyapara Tea..............0006 
BOMBS TOR. 2000000000000c0cc0000 
Scottish Assam Tea ......... 
Textiles 
Bleachers’ Association ...... 
Tramways and Omnibuses 
Lisbon Electric Tramways 
Ribble Motor Services ...... 


24 33,400 
12 me 
40 1,000 
10 5,542 


140,000 


74t | 73,000 
10 12,528 





30,544 


Trusts 
Aberdeen, Ceylon & Eastern 
British Empire Trust ...... 


Dominion and General Trust 
General Securities Invest.... 
Monks Investment Trust ... 
Scottish Cities Investment 

Witan Investment ........... 

Waterworks 
New River Co. ...........05+ 
Other Companies 

Beecham’s Pills .............+ 
British Plaster Board ...... 
Cohen and Wilks ............ 
Cons. London Properties ... 
Downing (G. H.) and Co.... 
Fisher and Ludlow ......... 
General Electric .............. 
Goodyear Tyre and Rubber 
Hazell, Watson and Viney 

Henley’s (W. T.) Telegraph 
Kelly’s Directories............. 
Spicers, Ltd. ..............0008 
Twyfords, Ltd. ............... 
Yorkshire Brick Co. ......... 


+ Free of income tax. (a) Ordinary shares. 
(w) 2} per cent. on 5 per cent. preference stock. 
















W 
(() Deferred shares. _(s) Three months. (#) 3-46385d. per Is. share. | _ 
(r) Deferred shares, also 9 per cent. on employees’ profit participating 
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COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


Tue tendency of prices on the principal commodity markets 
in this country was somewhat irregular during the past week, 


- and quotations for some of the leading industrial raw mate- 
- rials were less firm. This development is scarcely surprising, 


for the expansion of industrial activity, and therefore of the 
demand for raw materials, in this country and in the United 
States has given way to a slight setback. Activity in the 
coal trade has fallen owing to the seasonal decline in the 
demand for house coal. As a result the quotations of coal 
have been reduced. The iron and steel industry remains 
active, and coke, iron ore, and iron and steel scrap remained 
fm in price. On the other hand, Wednesday’s quotations 
for copper, lead, spelter and tin were lower than a week 
ago, and the price of wolfram showed a fall instead of its 
ysual weekly rise. Tinplate prices have been maintained at 
the high level, and it appears that negotiations for an inter- 
tational agreement concerning the regulation of prices and 
exports may be brought to a successful conclusion. The 
market in vegetable oils was less firm, but rubber prices 
were well maintained. 

In textile raw materials, cotton fluctuated with crop news 
fom the United States, but Wednesday’s quotation shows 
little change as compared with a week ago. Raw silk prices 
are unchanged on the week, but jute recorded a further 
decline. On the other hand, flax was dearer, and there are 
indications that the downward movement in raw wool prices 
has at last come to an end. The Australian wool clip for 
1934-35 is estimated to yield about 3,146,000 bales. A 
conference of wool growers and wool brokers decided that 
the next selling season should begin at Sydney or Brisbane 
on August 27th, at Adelaide on September 6th, and at Perth 
on September 17th. Further, pre-Christmas deliveries are 
not to exceed 1,600,000 bales, inclusive of the carry-over. 
The June wool sales in Australia and South Africa have 
been cancelled this year owing to the poor demand for 
this textile fibre. 

The international wheat situation is scarcely changed on 
the week. There have been further reports of improved crop 
prospects, especially in Canada, but sterling quotations 
were maintained. On the other hand, quotations in Chicago 
tecorded a sharp decline on better crop reports and liquida- 
tion. The markets in rice, sugar and tea were firmer, but 
cofiee prices are lower on the week. Quotations for beef at 
Smithfield were again marked down, but bacon was dearer. 

Despite a sharp fall in wheat prices, the general tendency 
of the prices of primary products in the United States was 
again upwards. Moody’s index of the dollar prices of 
staple commodities rose from 140.2 (December 31, 1931 = 
100) on June 13th to 141.8 on June 20th. Movements of 
the prices of individual commodities are shown in our usual 
table of wholesale commodity prices. 


COAL 


.—New business is scarce both on inland and export 
account, and despite the reduced output quota supplies are ample. 
fi ere is a steady call for best steams for export and prices continue 
_ at 15s. 6d. to 16s. f.0.b. With house coal in very poor request, 
= smallness of the quota serves to check the growth of stocks of 
oo coal; but it also keeps down some quality steam coals which 

—— for export, notably washed singles. 
a € trade is considering a movement for assisting exports by 
— ofa levy of 3d. per ton on the output of the industry. Small 
in a nner for coking, is scarce. Blast furnace coke continues 
2 demand but prices tend to ease. Current quotations are 
nah S. to 15s. at ovens. House coal prices are unchanged, 
ely, 20s. to 21s. 6d. for best qualities. 


‘ SEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,—The warm weather has brought about 
Teams € in domestic coal requirements, with the result that the 

umberland steam collieries are in a quieter position. Export 
ieee coal is much better, but this additional trade is not 
Sates 0 make up for the seasonal decline of the English coasting 


gas t Durham position remains quiet; most of the unscreened 
Offered freek are in need of trade, and all classes of bunkers are 


: y. Demand for foundry and furnace coke is well 
el. particularly from inland sources, and there is also a 
arn me actory export trade. 

Screened Ane prices for export: NORTHUMBERLAND—D.C.B. 

7 a 6d.; smalls, 11s. 6d.; Howards, Bentinck, Newbiggin 
lls. Gq af Smalls, 11s. 6d.; Tyne Prime large, 13s.; smalls, 
Lambton oe Main large, 13s.; Smalls, 11s. DurHam— 

= nd ee Hetton screened steam, 15s. 3d.; smalls, 12s.; 
Unscreened unscreened gas, 15s.; Holmside, Ryhope, Boldon 
8as, 14s. 8d.; second-class gas, 13s. 2d.; coking un- 





screened or smalls, 13s. 3d.; prime unscreened bunkers, 13s. 6d.; 
second-class unscreened bunkers, 13s. 3d.; prime foundry coke, 
21s.; Newcastle and District gas coke, 20s. 


GLASGOW.—Business remains satisfactory in the Scottish coal 
trade. In fact, last week’s shipments, at over 301,000 tons, set up 
a record for some years past, with the exception of the pre-holiday 
rush period in the last week of 1933. In comparison with the 
previous week they were up by 60,000 tons, while the increase 
against the corresponding week of last year was no less than 91,000 
tons. All districts are benefiting from this improvement in the 
shipping trade, the Fifeshire collieries possibly being most favoured. 
Home trade is also reasonably satisfactory for the time of the year. 
— have shown little change, but the general tendency is quite 

rm. 

Current export prices (f.o.b. district ports): LANARKSHIRE.— 
Ell best, 13s. 6d.; splint, prime, 14s. 6d.; splint, second, 13s. 3d.; 
navigation, screened, 14s. 3d. to 14s. 6d.; navigation, unscreened, 
13s. to 13s. 3d.; Hartley, 14s. 6d.; steam, 12s. 6d.; trebles, 12s. 
to 12s. 6d.; doubles, 12s. to 12s. 6d.; singles, 12s. 3d.; pearls, 
10s. 6d.; dross, 9s.9d. Fire.—Best unscreened navigation, 12s. 6d. 
unscreened navigation, 11s. 9d.; first steam, 13s. 6d. to 14s.; third 
steam, 12s.; trebles, 13s. to 16s.; doubles, 12s. 3d. to 13s.; singles, 
12s. 3d. to 12s. 6d.; pearls, 10s. 3d. LotTHIANs.—Prime steam, 
12s. to 12s. 6d.; second steam, 11s. 9d.; unscreened navigation, 
12s. 6d.; trebles, 13s.; doubles, 12s. 6d.; singles, 12s. 3d.; pearls, 
10s. 3d. to 10s. 6d. AyrsHIRE.—Best unscreened navigation, 
13s. 6d.; jewel, 14s. 6d.; steam, 11s. 6d.; trebles, 12s. 6d.; 
doubles, 12s. 3d. to 12s. 6d.; singles, 12s. 6d.; pearls, 12s.; 
dross, 10s. 

CARDIFF.—Conditions on the Cardiff coal market show little, 
if any, improvement, and this week less than two-thirds of 
the coaling berths at the docks were occupied. Foreign and 
coastwise shipments last week were 383,500 tons compared with 
356,000 tons the previous week, and 394,584 tons in the correspond- 
ing week last year. Supplies of practically all classes of coal are 
excessive and stocks are again very heavy, particularly in the steam 
coalarea. Coke isalsoa little easier, and there is a lull in the demand 
for patent fuel. Prices for practically all grades are ruling at the 
minimum scheduled figures. It appears that under the new trade 
agreement between Great Britain and France provisional arrange- 
ments have been made for the exchange of an average of 40,000 tons 
of South Wales coals per month for about 26,000 tons of pitwood 
per month. It is also stated that the French authorities have 
given an assurance that the general quota (now 58-5 per cent.) 
shall not be reduced below 49-5 per cent. of the monthly average 
imports in 1928-30. 

Current approximate quotations: Best Admiralties, 19s. 6d. ; 
seconds, 18s. 9d. to 19s. 6d.; best drys, 18s. to 18s. 6d.; Black 
Veins, 18s. 3d. to 19s. 6d.; Western Valleys, 17s. 9d. to 18s. ; Eastern 
Valleys, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 74d.; best small steams, 13s. 6d. to 14s. ; 
coking smalls, 13s. 6d. to 14s.; second steams, 12s. 6d. to 13s.; 
anthracite best large, 36s. to 38s. 6d.; Red Vein large, 22s. to 
25s.; machine-made cobbles, 37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; French nuts, 
37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; stove nuts, 35s. to 45s.; rubbly culm, 10s. 6d. 
to 1ls.; special foundry coke, 32s. 6d. to 38s.; patent fuel (Crown), 
20s. to 21s.; pitwood, ex ship, 22s. to 22s. 6d. 


IRON AND STEEL 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—There is little business passing in either 
Cleveland foundry pig iron or hematite pig iron. Foundries have 
now covered their immediate requirements, but production is 
being fully taken up by home consumers. The price remains 
based on No. 3 at 67s. 6d. per ton delivered locally. 

Production of East Coast hematite is large, but although home 
users are taking good deliveries, demand for export is still very 
poor. For home use the price is based on No. 1 at 68s. per ton 
delivered locally, whilst for export makers have to make con- 
siderable concessions in order to secure business from their regular 
customers. Shipments of all classes of pig iron from June Ist 
to June 19th amounted to 8,079 tons as compared with 11,091 tons 
to May 19th. 

The market in foreign ore continues quiet but the appreciation 
in the peseta is having its reflection in the prices quoted and sellers 
are asking not less than 17s. per ton for best Bilbao rubio. Coke 
is in good demand both for home consumption and for export, the 
price being maintained at 20s. per ton for good Durham blast 
furnace qualities delivered at the furnaces here. 

The steel trade continues active without any change in prices. 

Heavy steel melting scrap is changing hands at 50s. to 52s. 6d. 
per ton delivered at the works. 

One blast furnace at Messrs. Gjers, Mills and Company’s works 
has been put out for repairs. 


SHEFFIELD.—Exports of steel and iron continue to advance 
but not sufficiently to afford satisfaction to British manufacturers. 
Imports of iron and steel continue to rise and this is encouraging 
the movement to secure increased tariffs. Imports include, 
however, considerable tonnages of Indian pig iron, Canadian steel, 
and certain classes of Continental steel not procurable at home. 

The local trade situation is much the same as a week ago. New 
bookings are slow except in certain special materials and armaments 
and munitions. Works are on full time, but deliveries are much 
more prompt than they were two or three months ago when plants 
were scarcely equal to the demand. There is a strong and in- 
creasing call for stainless steel sheets, and great quantities of this 
material are being used in the chemical industry, dairying, and for 
architectural pu es. Additional plant for fabricating stainless 
steel is to be installed in Sheffield. Tool makers are busy, cutlery 
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moderate and plate quiet. 
rising. 

GLASGOW.—During the past week a considerable number of 
important orders have been placed with West of Scotland firms. 
A further shipbuilding contract has been secured by Messrs D. and 
M. Henderson, Ltd., of Partick, for a cargo steamer from Messrs 
Ch. Salvesen and Company, of Leith. The announcement that 
Messrs Wm. Arrol and Company are to receive the contract for 
the demolition of the Waterloo Bridge over the Thames will ensure 
regular work for many of the firm’s employees at their establishment 
in the eastern districts of Glasgow. There have also been placed 
with Glasgow engineering firms within the last week or so large 
orders for sugar factory equipment for India. Work is still regular 
at the steel plants and at most of the engineering establishments 
héve. Tube makers are also busy. In the sheet trade, export 
business, while showing some slight improvement, is still exceedingly 
quiet both for black and galvanised, but the home trade continues 
on a satisfactory scale. 


CARDIFF.—On the Swansea Metal Exchange on Tuesday it was 
reported that the negotiations for an international agreement for 
the regulation of prices and quantities in the tinplate export trade 
are reaching a conclusion, and that the representatives of the 
particular countries affected are to meet next week to settle finally 
the details of the scheme. Current quotations are being firmly 
maintained at from 17s. 3d. to 17s. 6d. per basis box; galvanised 
sheets are ruling between {11 5s. and {11 15s. per ton and Welsh 
steel bars at {5 per ton. Shipments of tinplates last week were 
impeded by shipping difficulties and totalled only 53,188 boxes 
compared with 94,651 boxes the previous week, and 103,129 boxes 
in the corresponding period last year. 


OTHER METALS 


The general trend of the principal non-ferrous metal markets 
was unchanged last week. With the exception of the fluctuations 
of tia prices, quotations moved within narrow limits. There is 
no reason to expect an improvement in the next few weeks. 
Consumption is shrinking, while the production remains on a 
relatively high level. Under these circumstances it seems that the 
downward movement in metal stocks during the last twelve months 
may be arrested. 

The statistical position of tin may undergo a change in the near 
future. The last two increases of production quotas (10 per 
cent. and the additional 5 per cent. for the buffer pool) are now 
already of some influence, and in the next months they will press 
on the market with their full weight. Tin purchases both in the 
United States and in Europe are very small and there are no hopes 
for a quick increase. Under these circumstances leading London 
tin merchants believe that the tin statistics will show an increase 
of the visible supply from the end of June onwards for several 
months. It is expected that, under the influence of the increasing 
visible supply, tin prices will decline somewhat. It is, therefore, 
quite possible that the hope of a tin price of £200 per ton expressed 
recently by Sir Cecil Clementi, Governor of the Straits Settlements, 
may be realised in the late summer or early autumn. The buffer- 
pool policy will, of course, be the unknown quantity, but it is quite 
probable that an increase in the visible tin supply will be of a 
stronger influence than pool purchases. The more so, as the tin 
market already doubts the maintenance of the quotation in the 
neighbourhood of £225. 

There was no new development in the European copper market 
in the past week. In the United States the home price of 9 cents 
remained unchanged, but demand suffered a sharp setback. The 
consequence was a new decline in the New York copper export 
price (c.i.f. Hamburg) to 8 cents per Ib., which is a lower level 
than that of recent weeks when the home price was 8-50 cents 
per lb. Shipments of United States copper to Europe are swelling 
stocks at the warehouses in this country and on the Continent. 

The spelter market was somewhat easier, but lead quotations were 
relatively firm. It seems that the explanation for the firmness 
of the lead market is the putting into force of the United States 
lead code. The terms of that code, as those of the copper code, 
do not, however, provide a real stimulus to the market. The 
statistical position of spelter in the United States is improving 
and the last discussions concerning the prolongation of the Inter- 
national Zinc Cartel showed that there will be no obstacles to 
its continuation which will probably be decided at a final meeting 
to be held towards the middle of July. The recent easiness of the 
spelter market does not, therefore, indicate the beginning of a 
renewed downward movement in prices. 


TIN.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 775 tons on 
Monday, against 375 tons last week; 825 tons on Tuesday, against 
475 tons last week; 375 tons on Wednesday, against 525 tons last 
week, The New York quotation on Wednesday was 50-87} cents 
per lb., against 51-125 cents a week ago and 52-75 cents a month 
ago. Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London for standard 
cash was {226 2s. 6d. to {226 5s., compared with {226 5s. to 
£226 7s. 6d. last week. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the 
end of last week were 4,144 tons, an increase of 268 tons on the week. 


COPPER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 1,025 tons 
on Monday, against 1,200 tons last week; 775 tons on Tuesday, 
against 800 tons last week; 925 tons on Wednesday, against 
1,000 tons last week. Domestic spot was quoted at 8-37} cents 
per Ib. in New York on Wednesday, against 8-37} cents a week 
ago and 8-37} cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
price for standard cash in London was {32 Is. 3d. to £32 2s. 6d. 
compared with £32 16s. 3d. to £32 17s. 6d. a week ago. Stocks of 


Prices of most steel] products are steadily 


refined copper in British official warehouses at the end of last week, 
at 24,962 tons, show an increase of 339 tons, and stocks of rough 
copper, at 7,147 tons, a decrease of 1 ton on the week. 
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LEAD.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 700 tons a 
Monday, against 850 tons last week; 400 tons on Tuesday, agai 
350 tons last week; 450 tons on Wednesday, against §59 
last week. The New York quotation on Wednesday was 4°00 cent 
per lb., against 4-00 cents a week ago and 4-00 cents a month 
The official closing quotation in London on Wednesday for gj 
foreign was {11 1s. 3d. for shipment during the current Month, 
compared with £10 18s. 9d. last week. 


SPELTER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 225 tons q 
Monday, against nil last week; 750 tons on Tuesday, againg 
250 tons last week; 250 tons on Wednesday, against 800 tons ky 
week. Wednesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 4-20 cegy 
per Ib., against 4-25 cents the week before, and 4-35 cents a mony 
earlier. Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London {y 
“‘ good ordinary brands” was {14 for shipment during the curry 
month, against £14 10s. last week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferroy 
metals, aluminium was again quoted at £100 per ton. Nicki 
at £200 to £205 per ton, remains unchanged. Quicksilver yy 
quoted at {11 7s. 6d. to £11 10s. per flask of 76 lbs. as againg 
£11 5s. to £11 7s. 6d. per flask of 76 lbs. last week. Foreign 
antimony was quoted at £33 per ton, as against £33 per ton ly 
week. Chinese wolfram was quoted at 46s. to 48s. per unit, cij, 
as against 49s. to 50s. per unit, c.if., last week. Platinum, x 
£7 15s. per ounce, shows no change on the week. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON. — Manchester. — Quieter conditions have continued 
prevail in the Manchester market during the past week. Inquin 
in cloth has been of fair extent, but turnover has been on a smal 
scale. The rather wider fluctuations in raw cotton prices haw 
been disconcerting, but on balance the level of values shows very 
little change. Raw cotton prices are, of course, dependent upm 
weather advices from the American belt. Sentiment on the whi 
is rather less bullish than a week ago. A quieter demand hy 
continued in cloth for abroad. Turnover has tapered off six 
the beginning of the month. Indian trade prospects remay 
brighter, but many buyers have satisfied their immediate requir 
ments and are now acting cautiously. There has not been md 
business for China. Fair sales, however, have taken place for South 
and West Africa, Australia and South America. Improved reports 
have been received from the home trade. Unsatisfactory condition 
have prevailed in the yarn market and spinners have not ba 
able to secure contracts of any weight during the past week. 








COTTON PRICES 
194 Comat 
may | June | Suge | June se | 


















d. d. d. d. a j¢@ 

Raw Cotton—Mid. American ..... per Ib. | 6-32 | 6-51 | 6-75 | 6-74 || 4-37 | 61 
Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 

tiaN........00 per Ib. | 8-50 | 8-54 | 8-65 | 8-47 |] 6-15 | 8% 

Yarns—32's twist...........0.ccccesee per lb. | 10 1 104 1 i # 

- BIS WEEE ccccccccecccccccccsce > 16 1 1 1 i) 

” 60's twist (Egyptian) ..... per Ib. 1 16 163 | 16 13 | 

$2-in. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16,32’sand | s. d.| s. d.| s. d.] s. d. |] s. dja¢ 

-  siistingn 35 pd 0 by ib Sov and 18 1$}18 3 [18 7§|18 7$/]15 3 [169 
-in. Shirtings, »l , 32's an 

40's ee eee eposeagnosenesee 22 9/23 0 |23 6 |23 6 |/18 3/21 

88-in. ditto, 38 yds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... 10 9 |10 10 {10 11 |10 11 |] 9 10 |10 § 

39-in. ditto, 374 yds., 16 by 15, 8} Ib....... 9 71/9 8|9 9 8 8|94 


WOOL.—Bradford.—It is indicative of the uncertain conditios 
in the wool textile industry to-day that the wool sales in Austr 
and South Africa have been cancelled for June. This cancellate 
is an unprecedented procedure, and is disturbing to wool consumm 
centres in that no lead is given on the question of prices. Moreové: 
unless the remainder of the present clip is cleared through pnve 
sales, the carry over into next season will prejudice the ou 
when the new wools come on to the market. Against this, howevé 
it has to be considered that wool receipts in this country # 
substantially down on last year. Since this deficiency cannot 
made good at least in part, if not in its entirety, by pu 
in Australia, South Africa and New Zealand, there is a tendeaj 
in Bradford to believe that the short supply position may haves 
effect in discounting other disturbing factors, such as the Germ 
ban (which, incidentally, is as far from removal as wheo it was 
imposed over two months ago). . 

Indeed, the past week has witnessed an appreciably better feelin 
in Bradford. Topmakers have been able to report a greater 0 
of inquiries, which in many cases have resulted in a fair et 
business. What is more important, the fall in prices a cary 
have been checked. Weak selling has certainly been much = 
prevalent, and most firms are now quoting 32d. for a good 
64’s top, as against a penny lower a week ago. It is dow 
however, whether much improvement can be recorded 
spinners. A heavily bought position is exercising a % ’ 
effect, but, if anything, there has been a tendency for spinners 
buy from topmakers a little more freely for averaging-out P furthé 
on old dear contracts. Possibly this move will be givea 
impetus if the rising tendency in prices continues. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—As a result of reports of further improvements as 
prospects, especially in Canada, the upward movement in itt 
prices was arrested. Liverpool “ future’ quotations $ “ 
change on last week, but quotations in Chicago recorded 
ciable decline, partly owing to heavy liquidation. 
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: Exports of Propuce and MANUFACTURES of the UNITED 
ny Iurorts (Value C.1F.) Kincpom (Value F.O.B.) 
aty 
TT 
ott Month ended Five Months ended i 
Month ended Five Months ended 
th, May 31 May 31 May 31 May 31 
a 1088 1934 6088 1984 1933 | 1934 1933 | 1934 
Inst 
last 
Food, Drink and Tobacco— £ £ £ £ se Drink b: 
at ul Grain and flOur......-..ssseee0s + | 4,647,255 | 4,213,860 | 22,618,436 | 20,633,483 : a Chin a a 201,500 182,40 936,638 988,461 
nth Feeding-stuffs for animals ... 455,041 498,972 | 2,374,893 | 2,734,576 ; ; r r . 
B. : B. Feeding-stuffs for animals 63,039 44,898 417,296 280,451 
for C. Animals, living, for food ...... 533,025 396,112 | 2,839,163 | 2,067,518 C. Animals, living, for f 3,468 1,164 15,447 4,914 
° , ving, 01 , ’ , r 
D, Meat.srressccccesrrerrerseeseeeees - | 7,240,269 | 7,248,663 509, 34,085,373 D. Meat.......-cccecees ne 59,271 367 328,853 323 
rat Og Dairy TOUUCE seesseseseseeseeee 4,339,493 | 4,895,364 | 22,044,594 | 22,001,765 B. Dairy produce... 72,477 91,992 | 326,413 | 306 
F. t and vegetables ... | 4,793,005 | 4,589,652 | 15,925,398 | 15,595,584 F. F ruit and vegetables ... 9,756 12,090 69 86,172 
¢, Beverages and cocoa prepara- G. Beverages and cocoa prepara- 
Tous tHOMS ..ee-esseerseerereeeeseseees 2,745,871 | 2,858,790 | 16,368,913 | 17,814,045 NIE Tiaras caiinasneniorenesecs 551,877 778,213 | 2,685,869 | 4,294,751 
che! H, Other £0005 .....++e+cereereereneee 4,476,793 | 3,710,151 | 18,385,792 | 18,443,381 H. Other food. 837,858 897,858 | 4,425,775 | 4,434,193 
Wa L TobQCCO .....0.seeeseeeeee seen 716,770 |} 1,180,505 | 4,114,834 | 4,641,762 I. Tobacco ... a 354,902 357,363 | 1,729,491 1,796,864 
o Total, Class I...........-. | 29,947,522 | 29,592,069 [137,181,891 |138,017,487 Total, Class I.........00+ 2,153,848 | 2,396,638 | 10,885,670 | 12,196,022 
IL-Raw Materials and Articles II.—Raw Materials and Articles 
Z Mainly Unmanufactured— Mainly Unmanufactured— 
MRE csscevcovssnees esseseeseseseces 1,524 2,232 4,800 12,031 iis MII cesenenanssinasssvotonereess . | 2,986,227 | 2,905,056 | 12,783,854 | 12,653,640 
D, a B, — a ae B. Other eupentelinnes _, 
i ts 
0d the Ike ..-csccssssesseee 242,443 | 295,825 | 1,244,569 | 1,449,508 thelike wt ee | 86,903 97,187 | 384,578 | 392,384 
C, Iron ore and SCrap .......s0e000 232,473 454,136 | 1,013,037 | 1,953,533 C. Iron ore and scrap ...........+.. 39,279 60,815 195,415 222,368 
D, Non-ferrous metalliferous ores D. Non-ferrous  metalliferous , 
ANd SCTAP ......sesseeeeeeeeees . 740,255 | 1,018,687 | 2,319,837 | 3,731,824 Ores and SCrapP .......eeeeeee 90,739 102,695 322,732 548,197 
od to B, Wood and timber.........+.++++. 1,451,135 | 2,647,980 | 5,675,239 | 9,728,998 E. Wood and timber................ 6,908 9,589 30,003 46,049 
quiny F, Raw cotton and cotton waste | 2,499,672 | 2,864,354 | 12,439,783 | 15,975,339 F, Raw cotton and cotton waste 25,283 46,035 164,973 249,359 
valle G, Wool, raw and waste, and G. Wool, raw and waste, and 
sue TAQS ssesesererseeeeees 4,059,332 | 3,743,545 | 19,852,393 | 25,672,880 Woollen rags ........ss.sseeee0 383,909 543,228 | 1,657,087 | 2,991,970 
have H, Silk, taw, knubs and noils ... 113,336 108,592 579,014 672,959 H, Silk, raw, knubs and noils ... 1,222 4,266 4 10,381 
very L Other textile materials ........ 575,213 704,570 | 3,262,816 | 4,285,848 I. Other textile materials ........ 26,313 35,624 177,424 143,394 
J. Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, J. Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, 
upon fats, resins, and gums ...... 1,878,350 | 1,660,666 | 9,776,765 | 9,484,286 fats, resins and gums ....... 147,744 162,981 679,497 598,386 
whole K. Hides and skins, undressed .. | 1,039,891 996,221 | 6,098,396 | 7,622,128 K. Hides and skins, undressed... 59,291 66,027 245,036 | 338,231 
1 has vee | 771,148 | 1,116,444 | 3,551,107 | 4,486,828 L, Paper-making materials........ 76,029 | 109,807 | 393,155 | 494,436 
on RRS emeeerannneoennsnsaes 357,501 759,855 | 1,250,297 | 3,281,559 M. Rubber Lacie soensn 5,957 8,431 35,040 40,675 
” . ° . eous raw ma 
emai and articles mainly un- and articles mainly un- 
quite manufactured ......+-.++00 on 494,857 522,970 | 2,726,965 | 3,240,106 manufactured ........s0ee0+8 243,608 173,514 | 1,257,947 | 1,418,257 
a Total, Class IT. .....0++4 14,457,130 | 16,896,077 | 69,795,018 | 91,597,827 Total, Class IT. .......« | 4,179,502 | 4,325,255 | 18,331,064 | 20,147,697 
eporty Si-teate Weely or Mainly ITIl.—Articles Weel or Mainly 
4: uta = anutac' poe 
ition BA Coke and manufactured fuel.. 2,935 2,243 10,762 18,447 A. Coke and manufactured fuel.. 175,903 115,148 | 958,870 | 904,714 
- bees B, Pottery, glass, abrasives, etc. 450,778 557,191 | 1,839,706 | 2,526,432 B. Pottery, glass, abrasives, etc... 640,144 689,408 | 2,810,186 | 2,929,564 
C. Iron and steel and manufac- C. Iron and steel and manufac- 
. me  thes008 nnaeesnncson 511,958 825,088 | 2,388,370 | 4,010,265 neues thereod -....-; a ecetiiges 2,690,071 | 2,911,618 | 11,616,978 | 12,795,571 
. ‘ us Ine an ° . on-ferrous me and Manu- 
factures thereof ...... essseeee 1,238,219 | 1,506,109 | 5,131,509 } 7,853,080 factures thereof ............+. 964,224 | 1,109,983 | 3,464,613 | 4,882,650 
— E, Cutlery, hardware, imple- E, Cutlery, hardware, implements 
sponday ments, and instruments ... 415,798 535,403 | 1,933,235 | 2,342,456 and instruments ............. 587,829 645,690 | 2,579,033 | 2,842,817 i, 
Date F, Electrical goods and apparatus 152,144 304,873 796,032 | 1,118,371 F. Electrical goods and apparatus 586,738 588,197 | 2,628,181 | 2,979,442 ki 
amend . Te 725,834 | 1,142,221 | 3,435,184 | 4,526,526 G. Machinery vase mrarecnenc ome 2,347,937 | 2,837,335 | 11,009,937 | 12,515,381 
. Manufactures we f 
} | ie Rc csieptesiscesupacinsies 367,287 498,012 | 1,782,564 | 2,401,908 I oradcierciiccxccsniouese 77,849 87,675 370,592 418 536 
I, Cotton yarns and manufac- I, Cotton yarns and manufac- 
: ence sane 180,125 190,032 795,993 953,122 I sa cikenvisysseidonenneinc 4,893,944 | 4,756,599 | 25,906,054 | 24,204,187 
a J. Woollen and worsted yarns J. Woollen and worsted yarns 
| 6 and manufactures,........-++ 180,622 170,689 924,993 | 1,136,966 and manufactures ........... 1,708,156 | 2,200,406 | 9,785,656 | 12,229,519 
an . FE mee ond Sa. 231,842 314,257 1,311,800 | 1,445,788 a = — and a . 75,391 86,729 373,231 394,677 
i of other textile . anufactures of other textile 
| i Materials ..........sseseeseeee 655,472 646,238 | 3,172,204 | 3,220,676 Materials.........cccseseeeeeeeee 1,194,934 | 1,370,470 | 5,339,721 | 6,184,274 
0 x a sincnieceimiemeenens: 667,674 728,144 | 3,128,302 | 3,721,623 i I casnscencenciscssovsovseres 848,137 841,280 | 4,367,689 | 4,501,929 
it] . , drugs, dyes, and N. Chemicals, drugs, dyes and 
e I itncexcocccrnses ccapoen 851,289 973,906 | 3,795,842 | 4,759,331 II aceerensccessovectonnsess 1,588,294 | 1,809,615 | 7,399,267 | 8,033,255 
Llad . Oils, fats, and resins, manu- O. Oils, fats and resins, manu- 
Wh au —  osrrreseenrsosnnceve 2,741,298 | 2,794,411 | 13,461,442 | 13,048,321 i. ieee’ camacanes wersnnee 329,105 368,109 | 1,970,319 | 1,907,433 
sia MINE cssssiseshicmssenssennce 692,976 657,397 | 3,002,492 | 3,350,090 ” ME ccenmesssonemnncemenee 270,389 287,974 | 1,262,549 | 1,354,106 
0 [10 § g et, cardboard, etc........++» 935,843 | 1,019,535 | 4,337,673 | 4,853,308 9. Paper, cardboard, etc........... 506,085 555,543 | 2,419,892 | 2,517,693 
B19 % e (including locomo- . Vehicles (including locomo- 
$. ns ships and aircraft)... 199,685 400,340 | 1,019,069 | 1,357,438 tives, ships and aircraft) ... | 2,101,389 | 1,779,806 | 9,794,284 | 9,567,702 
rom r ubber ane —— 159,692 134,242 686,683 634,175 . eng —— 142,858 152,375 675,254 693,488 
. es, wholly . Miscellaneous articles, wholly 
or mainly manufactured ... | 1,269,941 | 1,506,560 | 5,787,013 | 6,828,799 or mainly manufactured ... | 1,834,132 | 1,938,963 | 8,456,555 | 8,939,739 
Total, Class III. ........ | 12,631,412 | 14,906,891 | 58,740,868 | 70,107,122 Total, Class III. ........ | 23,563,509 | 25,132,923 |113,188,861 |120,796,677 
TV.—Animals, not for {00d ......+++0+ 75,816 118,838 275,630 391,983 1V.—Animals, not for food ........... 43,009 57,772 153,831 213,035 
Vi—Pateed POR aso cccccessececeseee 164,313 213,095 | 1,069,403 | 1,134,362 V.—Parcel Post .........ssscceeseeeeees 825,573 846,552 | 4,317,495 | 4,254,654 
I eiiinsinittinenone 57,276,193 | 61,726,970 [267,062,810 |301,248,781 TN iiivciccnceiens 30,765,441 | 32,759,140 |146,876,921 |157,608,085 
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ondent week 8 to Mr G. Broomhall, total shipments during the past last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : “ River Plate ”’ 
ve som « Were 1,261,000 quarters, against 1,306,000 quarters in the pre- landed, 20s. per 320 Ibs., against 18s. 9d. a week ago; “ Chilean 
Germs Chicago at $2} On a “* July” ane — ane in White,” landed, 2ls., against 20s. to 21s. a week earlier. 
it cents per bushel, against 96 cents the week before os 00 

= 90} cents a manth age. ucintions in London, Wednesday : MAIZE.—" July ” futures were quoted on Wednesday at 573 cents 
feelin ®. 1 Northern Manitoba. Vancouver, ex ship, 31s. per 496 Ibs per bushel in Chicago, against 57} cents a week ago and 49} cents 
numbe *84iNst 30s. 6d. a week ago; No. 2 Northern Manitoba. Vancouver. on the corresponding date last month. Quotations in London, 
ume d €x ship, 28s. 9d., against 28s 6d - No. 3 Northern Manitoba Van- Wednesday : “ Plate,” landed, 20s. 3d. per 480 lbs., compared with 
pears # Couver, ex ship, 28s, 6d. against 28s. 3d.: Australian, ex ship 25s. 3d 19s. 3d. last week; ‘‘ Plate,” ex ship, 19s. 3d., as against 18s. 3d. 
ich Ie to 26s. 34., against 26s. 6d. a week ago. ‘ con" Plate,” July, 19s. 6d., as against 18s. 9d. Yellow maize meal, ex 
oe FLOUR. — , wharf, was quoted at £5 12s. 6d. per ton, against £5 5s. to £5 10s. 
oubtit! past wee —North American shipments were 99,000 sacks in the _ per ton a week ago. 
amet Wednesda. as compared with 104,000 sacks in the previous week. ’ , 
pressia country a London quotations were: Straight run, delivered, COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—The following table gives 
ress , 98. per 280 Ibs., against 25s. last week; delivered London, the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
purpost store, deo mpared with 24s. a week ago. Manitoba patents, ex 1930-31 to 1933-34 :— 
fort! Mex ot), ;- 24: to 25s. 9d., against 24s. 3d. to 25s. 9d. Australian, 


store, 17s. 6d. to 18s. 6d., against 17s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. 


“ 
y 


on Were ~ July ” futures were 44 cents per bushel in Winnipeg 
ago. Quotat;, against 43} cents last week and 38 cents a month _ Estimated sales of home - grown 


| 1930-1931 | 1931-1932 | 1932-1933 | 1933-1934 





in 0% mal ns in London on Wednesday were: “ English wheat— Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
1 belores” {Per 448 Ibs., 27s. to 90s., against 27s. to 30s.aweek wea JIM g "| oseas | 9.00306 | aateis | saseore 
- asec anpeRan REESE 

appr OATS.—On w, Average price of English wheat . d d. s. d. 
2 whe in Gednesday, “* July ” futures were quoted at 422 cents CWE. cecccccccccccees ee 6 0 6 5 5 § 


hicago, against 44 cents a week ago, and 35} cents 
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The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and 
the average price of British corn in the past two weeks, and for 
the corresponding week in each of the years from 1930 to 1933 :— 





Quantitizs So_p AveraGce Price rer Cwr. 





Week ended 
Wheat 


Wheat Barley | Oats 





Barley | Oats 





a 
o 


wts. s. d. s. d. 8. 

15,017 5 4 7 1 6 3 
5, 18, § 5 7 2 6 2 
18,533 20,276 8 7 7 2 6 3 
3,733 17,584 § 11 6 5 6 10 
3,081 11,941 6 5 6 9 8 1 
19,588 9,807 6 5 7 0 5 10 








AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 
quotations in recent weeks, with comparative figures for 1932 and 
1933 :— 

















waar worms | Jit |g usa Sg gs] aa 
—Canb eg ee 623 463 673 7 76% 
Chicago (ho, 2 Winter) ~~) 
Cents per 60 Ib. .....e...c00e - 46h | 773 | Be | 96 924 


The visible supply of wheat in Canada, at 92,227,000 bushels, 
shows a decrease of 4,171,000 bushels. Supplies a year ago stood at 
85,171,000 bushels. 


OTHER FOODS 


SUGAR.—The market in raw sugar was a little firmer. The spot 
_ of raw sugar in New York on Wednesday was 3-13 cents per 
b., as compared with 3-00 cents per Ib. |ast week and 3-43 cents per 
Ib. a month ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar in London 
included ‘‘ August delivery ’’ at 5s. 03d. to 5s. 04d., against 4s. 114d. 
to 5s. 04d. last week. The movements of raw sugar in London and 
Liverpool last week were as follows :— 


























Landed Deliveries Stocks 
1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 
London. ....... §,534 2,513 1,542 5,938 47,636 42,526 
Liverpool...... 7,972 17,652 13,968 14,025 191,417 189,243 
Total tons .... 13,506 20,165 15,510 19,963 239,053 231,769 
Last week .... 7,275 7,763 13,468 23,571 241,057 231,567 


COFFEE.—The New York coffee market was easier. On Wed- 
nesday Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 10 cents per Ib., as compared 
with 10} cents per Ib. last week and 10} cents per lb. a month ago. 
At the auctions in London demand was poor and prices showed a 
sagging tendency. Last week’s movements of coffee in London 
were as follows: Brazilian, landed, 77 bags; delivered, for home 
consumption, 51 bags; exported, nil; stocks, 29,396 bags, against 
29,844 bags a year ago. Central American, landed, 1,667 packages; 
delivered, for home consumption, 3,215 packages; exported, 1,259 
packages; stocks, 119,127 packages, against 114,535 packages last 
year. Other kinds: Landed, 674 packages; delivered, for home 
consumption, 2,408 packages; exported, 674 packages; stocks, 
116,271 packages, against 105,535 last year. 


COCOA.—The “spot” quotation in New York on Wednesday 
was 5} cents per lb., against 5{ cents per Ib. on the corresponding 
day last week and 5§ cents per lb. a month ago. The London 
quotation for Accra, June-July, was 26s. 3d. per 50 kilos, c.i-f. 
Continent, as against 23s. 3d. per 50 kilos last week. Last week’s 
movements of cocoa in London were as follows: Landed, 2,783 
bags; delivered, for home consumption, 4,935 bags; exported, 
1,177 bags; stocks, 272,566 bags, against 179,763 bags a year ago. 


TEA.—The quantities catalogued for this week’s auction com- 
prised 48,848 packages of Indian and 26,865 packages of Ceylon 
tea. Following the easier tendency of recent weeks, demand at the 
auctions in London showed some improvement during the past week, 
and the tendency of prices was firmer. The following table shows 
the average prices (compiled by the Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea 
sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account during the past weeks:— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER LB. 




















Northern|Sou N - 
Week ending | Noriiemn|Sauthera! Ceylon | Java |Sumatra| NV | Total 
d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 

une 15, 1933 ...... 9°57 9-68 10-79 7-29 6-99 8-29 9-58 

ay 17, 1934 ...... 13-47 14-13 14-88 12°15 11-72 12-95 13-80 
May 24, 4, sss» Market | closed 

May 31, 4, sss... 13-37 14-04 14-32 11-39 11-08 12-86 13-49 

| ren 13-24 13-55 14-00 11-38 11-15 12-87 13-28 

ESE, a secre 12-99 13-23 13-49 10-81 10-67 12-49 12-92 
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RICE.—The “ spot ”’ price was 7s. per per cwt. on W. 
compared with 7s. per cwt. a week ago, while the forward quotatj 

at 6s. 44d. per cwt., shows a rise of 1}d. on the week. Movemeny 
in London during the past week were as follows : Landed, 328 togy. 
delivered, 115 tons; stocks, 838 tons, against 4,550 tons a Year ago, 


POTATOES.—At the London Borough Market old crop “x; 
Edward ” sold at 5s. to 5s. 6d. per cwt., as compared with §s, 4 
5s. 6d. per cwt. last week. New-crop Jerseys were quoted at 1 
to 14s. per cwt., as compared with 16s. to 17s. per cwt. a weg 
ago. 


SPICES.—‘‘ Black Singapore ’’ was quoted at 5jd. per Ib, 
Wednesday, against 53d. per lb. a week ago. Movements of Pepper 
in London during the past week were as follows: Black, landed 
10 tons; delivered, 6 tons; stocks, 367 tons, against 338 toy 
a year ago. White, landed, 569 tons; delivered, 66 tons; stock 
5,677 tons, against 873 tons a year ago. 


MEAT.—Beef prices recorded a further decline at Smithfe, 
Market in the past week and English mutton was also c ' 
Wednesday’s quotation for Argentine beef, chilled hindq 
was 3s. 4d. to 3s. 8d. per 8 Ibs., as compared with 3s. 4d. to 3s, 1, 
last week. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. per 
8 Ibs., against 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. a weck ago. According to th 
Smithfield official market report, supplies during last week amounted 
to 8,269 tons, against 8,993 tons in the corresponding week last yea, 
Imported beef, principally Argentine, formed 85-6 per cent. of th 
beef supplies, against 85-4 per cent. a year ago. Imported mutte, 
mainly from New Zealand, formed 83-1 per cent. of the total 
of mutton and lamb, against 83 per cent. in the same week lat 
year. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—More favourable crop new 
caused some re-action in linseed, which was followed by an improv 
demand at the lower level of prices, especially from the Contingat 
Business in Plate to Hull, August-September shipment, was done a 
£10 15s. per ton, and September-October at £10 16s. 3d., whik 
London was a ready buyer of Calcutta, July, at £12 7s. 6d. per ton 
The market, however, is steady, with sellers about 2s. 6d. below thes 
figures. With the poor demand for oilcakes and the keen compet 
tion of foreign oil, crushers’ demands here are limited. Efforts ar, 
however, being directed towards obtaining an increase in the impot 
duty, which is now £3 10s. per ton, but apparently is not sufficiently 
high to keep out Dutch linseed oil, of which about 1,500 tons pe 
month is being imported. The quantity of linseed now afloat fe 
Europe is 91,500 tons (including 14,900 tons from India), 1,000 toss 
more than last week; and for the United States and Canada 21,1 
tons. A little business is reported in Egyptian cottonseed, Hal 
crushers have paid £4 5s. for “‘ afloat’? and June loading, and up to 
£4 7s. 6d. August. 


Trade in vegetable oils does not improve, and prices are ea. 
Raw linseed oil for June delivery, ex Hull mill, is quoted £22 10s, 
and July-August £22 15s. per ton naked. Cotton oil is wea 
Crude Egyptian is offered at £13, and refined at 40s. more. Demam 
for oilcakes is very poor. 


HIDES AND LEATHER.— Although it cannot be said that thestatt 
of trade in the hide, leather and leather goods industries is sat 
factory all round, there has of late been some improvement. Fa 
instance, the slight additional interest taken in the hide markets bas 
had the effect of arresting the downward tendency of prices, and thet 
has also been rather more business passing in some types of leathe. 
The increased business is, however, chiefly in the cheaper grade, 
which appear to be selling at prices unremunerative for the producer. 

At the auctions of hides from domestic slaughtered cattle this weth 
ox and heifers were }d. per lb. dearer for quite a number of weights 
while cow hides advanced by from jd. to }d. per Ib. Bulls aad 
calf-skins were unchanged in price, demand for the latter not beim 
too good. Tanners have shown a little more interest in the posit 
of the imported hide market, and for some descriptions buying la 
been on a larger scale. In South Americans, wet-salted Argent 
ox have changed hands at a fraction over 43d. per lb., while dry BA 
Americanos have been dealt in at 53d., and 6d. is asked for Monte 
video Americanos. A fair amount of business has been passing 8 
African hides : for dry Capes 53d. and 43d. has been paid for first 
and seconds, while dry-salied have sold at 5§d. and 4§d. ix © 
same selections. Heavy unbathed Adis Abebas have been off 
at 43d., and the same figure is asked for Mombasas, but with 0 
great amount of trade forthcoming. The Australian market remaibi 
dull. 


Turnover of sole leather has been on a rather larger scale in th 
aggregate, although in some descriptions business has not been 4 = 
so good. This latter remark applies chiefly to English and 
salted bends, the only active inquiry for which has been in = 
tion with medium weights, lights and heavies being quiet. \™. 
other hand, quite a good inquiry has been experienced for > 
weight dry hide bends, and some fairly good sales are rep a 
have been made. Offal is also a better market, both ss 
shoulders being in demand. In the upper leather section 
continues to be confined to parcels for immediate needs. een te 
not appear to be so much demand for suede leather as has Pm 
case of late, but the inquiry for glacé kid and box and cathe 
is maintained at a fair level. The cheaper grades of patent 
have been in demand, but turnover is not large. 


: - 5 in te 

POTASH.—Since we commented on the potash situation tats 

Economist of May 26th, prices of this product in the = Kalina} 
recorded a new reduction to $26-40 per ton (60 per cent. 
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© BF nis price is about $10 below the lowest level reached last year. to gain the adherence of the Spanish potash industry. At the same 
on, explanation of the new decline is the increase in competition _ time, the development of the Spanish potash industry may lead to a 
nt from Spain and the U.S.S.R. Spain is very active in the markets. substantial reduction in prices to the ultimate benefit of agriculture. 
as; yi, Cussac, general manager of the Alsatian Mines de Kali Ste. RUBBER.—The market in rubber was less active, but last week’s 
0. , which has a small share in the Spanish potash industry, _rise in prices was maintained. In New York, Wednesday’s spot 
‘ the view at the recent generat meeting of his company, price for rubber, at 13% cents per lb., compares with 13§ cents per 
ng that the prospects of the Spanish potash industry are extremely Ib. a week ago. Wednesday’s official closing price for standard 
= good. According to M. Cussac, the capacity of each of the three ribbed smoked sheet in London was 6§d. per lb., against 6d. 
& ies which are working now (i.e. the Mines de Potasa de per lb. on the corresponding day last week. In forward positions, 
eek Syria, Union Espanola de Explosivos and Potasas Ibericas) would _ business has been done at 6§d. to 6 gd. for July-September, 1934, as 
pefore long, be sufficient to meet the requirements of the whole against 6#}d. a week ago. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the 
ca I world. This shows the danger of Spanish competition for the end of last week, at 98,036 tons, show an increase of 433 tons as 
Dper Geman-French Potash Cartel, and explains the efforts of the cartel § compared with the preceding week. 
ded, 
tons ; 
chs WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
- UNITED KINGDOM 
per. The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 
i eed AND MEAT . Sis: = ——— and Drysalted Ca y st oS 
ish, . ’ » . 12 jw. O SE O 
. per HB GRAIN, &c.— New Jerseys easese 13 0 14 0 _ Lincoln hog, laa at Mavket Hides, Manch tr . % 
the fa Woest— s. d. 6 dd. SPIC 7 sed. super cmbg. ...... 26 Best heavy ox andheifer 0 43 0 5 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 28 9 Pepper, per lb.— S.W. greasy, super cmbg. ......... 14 Best COW ......cccccsseeeee 0 44 0 4 
ted Bing. a7 pa ont : . Monte, tele White..... : + NE grsy., balt-teod SOD wore ts TO OOD osecccscsssascosce 0 4§ 0 
° 12 BVeveeee PONY .00.ee000 Toss 
th ad , sabe 6 2 Cinnamon—Ist sort, perlb. 0 6 Merin0s 70'S .s.sssccseee pessnnadese 33 INDIGO— 
Whiz, La Plata, landed, Cloves—Zanzibar per 0 5} oo, Senne Bengal gd. red.-vio. to 
thOn, FE GB Ib. nssseeseseresceceeee 20 3 Ginger—per cwt.— Crossbred 48'S .......ccscsccssesssecee 12p FAM. eeeeeeeeneee per 5 6 
Ipply i Flow, Lon. stan. ex mill, African.........+0esseeeeeee 29 0 ” 18'S ....0.rerrcsrccsccrcccee 11 LEATHER— 
last GAD. wesccerccccccccvceres 22 9 Jamaica, ord. to good.. 70 0 0 MINERALS 
Test TE pie No.2 Burma, percwt. 6 4b = MaCe ve ssssvessennee per lb. 0 7 1 9 COAL— sd. 8. a. ions 
’ cwt.— ry OSf— nccccccccccee 0 9 Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 19 6 0 30 
Flake, Singapore. 14 © SUGAR— Durham, best gas, f.o.b. 7% 0 10} 
MEAT— (Duty, 11/8 per cwt.) 7 dadsaidumedimianenne 14 8 ll 14 
Boel, per 8 Ibs. — Cen als, 96' ’ t. Sh i eld, best house, at 6 0 7k 
English sides ...... 10 4 8 shipm.,c.i.f.U.K./Cont. 5 1 PUES corccceccccccccoceccece 20 0 7 010 
new Argentine chilled hinds 3 4 3 8 tallised..... 17 6 19 0 IRON AND STEEL— 319 
_ , Be English wether ......00- 6 0 7 4 ton 67 6 0 104 1 3} 
Meat BENZ frozen 4, seseeee 36 44 Bars, M’brough .......... 192 6 
ne at Steel Rails, heavy ....... 170 0 s. d. 
while _ NZ. frozen ...........++0 48 § 6 22 9 Tin plates ...... per box 17 3 17 6 /15/0 
44 50 20 6 META 3f s.d. £8. d. 29/10/0 
r ton DS 19 4 Copper, Electrolytic, ton 35/5/0 35/15/0 13/0/ 
‘these 18 1318 4 ts (strong)........... 62/0/0 18/0/0 
npeti sipeioneemienesee 91 0 94 0 3 tresescccsccoeses 32/1/38 32/2/6 Wi itatccstuinsccsnnisatasenane 11/0/0 
. 8 0 99 0 Lead, Eng. pig ... per ton 12/0/0 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 
S are, 90 0 Soft a ails 11/1/3 = 11/5/0 oft EN diccaceseneseneceionn 8/10/0 
MpOrt HH Dutch ...sssrsecseeerereeee 88 0 1 08 SpelterG.O.B. ........000. 14/0/0 14/3/9 Seeds—Linseed— 
iently 14 in—English ingots ...... 227/5/0 La Plata, p. ton, 
no ME Caftadiah......sssecsseesee 90 0 92 0 14 tandard cash............ 226/2/6 226/5/0 UNE-JUly.......0ecseee 10/18/9 
aS pet 90 0 92 0 111 MISCELLANEOUS utta—per ton ...... 12/10/0 
at for CHEMICALS— s. d. s. d. s. d. 
0 tons Australian ..........s00e * : _— : : ange Ib., less 5% : ot : 9 Turpentine, per cwt......... 4 «0 
BUTIC.....ccccccccccccccccecce 4 
1 so a 8 : eee 0 oF 0 §  PRFROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
, Hal 1 9 Tartaric, English, lees 5% 10 1 Of én ee 
up Catan... 56 0 60 0 Alcohol, Plain Ethyl........ 12 0 guia kane 
sia 47 0 47 6 £ s. £ 8. ri. London ... gal. 09 
63 0 65 0 Alum, lump ...... perton 815 § 0 Fuel oll, in bulk for 
T aeaenbebase 46 0 55 0 Ammonia, carb. ...... ton 27 10 28 0 contracts, ex instal 
easy: Sulphate .......s.eeceee 75 710 Theme - 
2 We Oe Mieviowin taPcurs $3 Genes s Sa Furnace... per gall. St 
; foreign, 14/- cwt. powder, ton : ‘ ° 
=. Accra, 14. cwt. 25 9 26 0 1 6 a ee | bane pg 86@ 
snes 38 0 50 0 26 Borax, gran....... percwt. 13 0 ROSIN— 
esasiiharebenveps 0 3 0 1 3 Neg POMEL wonneseeesens M4 Zz ao American ...... per ton 14/10/0 16/5/0 
1 i oO} eee cwt. _ 
Potesh—Chioret, mt... 0 0 9 § RUBBERS = ad ad 
0 a sbduumin owen eo & ¢ ne Hard Para Pr 9 Oo 
e _ 0) eee cwt. ‘ 
0 70 0 Mid-American ...... per lb. 6°74 Soda Bicarb. ...... Sasa, 9 0 10 6 Pins Pom pa. © 
0 96 0 Sakellaridis, f.g.f. ........00+ 8-47 Crystals .........006 percwt. 5 0 5 3 SHELLAC— 
: 4 : vm oe? ; cbinneiieniaibain : ee eau . fi, TN Orange ...... percwt.115 0 1226 
» "s twist .........00 uw e 0 per, per ' 
FLAX— fs ¢% CEMENT, dd. site, London area— a ee ‘3 48 
6 10 0 Livonian ZK ...... per ton 58 0 0 Portland, best Eng. pr. ton—s. d. 8, d. : —on oe 
3 8 6 Pernau HD ............sc0000 Nom. In _ sacks (ll toton) 38 0 TALLOW— s. d. * 
Slanetz Medium Ist sort... 65 0 67 0 In paper bags (20 to London Town percwt. 17 6 
0 16 (0 HEMP— ED Snusenecsecconsesounds 38 0 
i 0 14 0 Manilla. jul “epee i418 SD. Straits cif Size be js3 x8 a. 9 % 
M srsseenssees cases 0 140 i -Sept.*‘J”.. >.D. Straits c.i.f., ton ish u/s 3 x8... std. 
is ant os Naples...boxes 11 0 22 0 Sisal, African pasenaateassaian 1415 15 10 Smoked South Sea”... seve 6/15/0 ” 24x7 gg 1715 0 
t being fR *PPles: Amer. (var.) bris. A JUTE— DRUGS— 2x4... » %17 00 
sition ° (var.) boxes he Native 1st mks. ... per ton Camphor— s. d. s. d. Can’dn Spruce, Dis. - 22 0 0 
ag bis » Australian ......., 6 0 11 O c.i.f. H.A.R.B. Japan, refined perlb. 2 2 Pitchpine ..........0.006 perload 9 0 0 
ing 3 June-July ......scecsceseee £14/7/6 Castor-oil .........++. per lb. 85 0 95 0 Rio Dals ......ss000se00 per std. 30 0 0 
gente EB: eoccccecee § 0 6 0 Daisee 7 c.i.f. Dundee I a cinea a. 46 _—, ge: FE . 2 : 
» DAs ........, 30 40 ME—July ......csecereseee 14/0/0 » Wayne onduras . c. ft. 
— bores a x a IDE ymeper lb. 13 6 14 0 African » 066 
on ls, Canton .......0eecee0 perlb. 4 0 6 6 Wet salted—Australian Amer. Oak Boards ...... » O86 6 
ssing 8 a ES canremineiatainnies 30 40 ee ae so, «SS ate saeieiaeal » O06 6 
or first US. seadders pr. cwt. 43 0 48 0 SE consnenensennienemeneen 50 6 0 West Indian............0006 03 0 English Oak Planks ... , 0 6 0 
for the "lbs. boxes , 25 9 27 0 talian—raw, fr. ... Milan 5 9 6 9 iiiiciiaiehiieinanninaonnen 0 33 0 4 o =e oe » @70 
off t Exclusive of Government tax of 1d. per gallon. 
remais 


UNITED STATES 


e in tht (New York quotations, unless otherwise stated.) 
en quitt June 21, May 23, June 13, June 20, June 21, May 23, June 13 June 20, 
nd Wt BW 1933 1934 1934 ~ 1934 1933 1934 "1934 ~ 1934 
conne’ futon No. 2, Winter, nearest Cents Cents Cents Cents Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents Cents Cents Cents 
On t By. we. Chicago, per bushel... 773} 903 96 92} deg., spot, per ID..........0+0+ . 3:40 3-43 3-00 3-13 
or ligt ne future, Chicago, Cotton, middling, spot, perlb... 9-40 11-50 12-30 12-20 
ated 6 AP bushel... cena 473 498 «= 57h 5:78 Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, 
lies a Bh @ts, nearest future, Chicago per Ib. .....-+00+ soeecoseencosesess - 6-09 11% = 138 133 
buss’ BH Per bushel * 33 35} 44 423 Petroleum, Pennsylvania crude 
ere 608 BYE, nearest future, Chicavo, standard grades, per barrel...97-117 207-222 207-222 207-222 
peen  B per bushel » hicago, 653 554 65 63 Copper, “ Electrolytic,” Do- 
tow BB tariey nearest fat i i i mestic, spot, per Ib...+-+.-++++s 7-60 8-37} 8-37} 8-37} 
t leathé bushel ure Chicago, Copper, “‘ Electrolytic,” Export, 
feline, Rio No 9 394 433 55} 58} prompt, per Ib..........seeeeeeee 7°65 8-12} 8-15 8-00 

te B.” Santos N 7, cash, per lb. 74 103 10} 10 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, 
n iD . 0.4,cash,perlb, 9 11g 11} 11} TS veecee 4°35 4°35 4-25 4-20 
d Sta Fert or Nearest future, Lead, spot, per ID. .......ceceees » 4:20 4-00 4-00 4-00 
Kalina! erteemessonona sseseee 4:45 5°30 5-52 5-40 Tin, “ Straits,” spot, per Ib.... 44°75 52-75 51-125 50-874 
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A SELF-BINDER 


FOR 
























Vol. C. 


“TAXATION” deals with The Economist 
INCOME TAX eo cieeuniey oan aber ab chen ar oes 
SU R-TAX Doubtless you are accustomed to the annoyance which LEADIN 


attaches to the ordinary binder—the difficulty of Has Re 
reading half the left-hand page and the unwieldines Tensio 
of the device generally. The H: 


DEATH DUTIES 
BACK DUTY 
We are able to offer our readers a binder which Libel ! 


“TAXATION” offers overcomes these irksome difficulties and is, in our 


opinion, the most efficient contrivance for the purpose fim NOTES | 





PUBLIC 








ADVANCE AND FULL REPORTS i ' Reerm 
es a on AND NOTES ON TAX CASES | Te W 
sanenaioued INFORMATION AS TO REVENUE It holds three months’ issues and index, it has 20 Mir} 
£1.100,000,000 CONCESSIONS wires, clips or metal contrivances, and each issue can Disord 
1UU,UUN, EXPLANATIONS IN FIGURES OF be bound up in an instant in such a way that itean J AV" 
_ — YOUR PROBLEMS be read as easily as a well-bound book. The At 
supscr rs San ane Beef, } 
“ae ARTICLES (In Futt Croru, Letrerep on SPINE AND Frowt) a 
AXA 99 . 
“TAXATION READERS’ QUERIES AND Price 5/- each, post free (Overseas 6/-) @ ™? 
REPLIES, etc., etc. The Ck 
Messrs. GEE & Co. (Publishers) Ltd = ” 
essrs. . (Publishers * 
6 Kirby Street, London, E.C.i, and THE ECONOMIST 
THE CITY LIBRARY, 41 MOORGATE, LONDON, £.C.2 8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C4 


Volniide Seitung 


is the most important newspaper of Western Germany 





and in all parts of the world wherever German papers are read it 
is known and its authority recognised. - The K6lnische Zeitung has 
its greatest distribution in the Rhine and Ruhr district, the great 
industrial part of Germany which has a population of 11 millions. 
For over 100 years the KGlnische Zeitung has been the 
favoured advertising medium of commerce, particularly for 
financial announcements. — The newspaper of good tradition, 
of reliable news service, the successful advertising medium. 


TYPE OF READERS: 








positions tn business and soctetl 





| XY Cn ROE 


Exclusive Representatives : 
JOSHUA B. POWERS LTD »: LONDON SWr1 14 Cockspur Street 
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